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If  the  estimate  assigned  in  the  preceding 
remarks,  of  the  relation  between  the  essen¬ 
tially  different  powers  in  man  and  the  pres- 
ent  transforming  movement,  is  correct, 
then  the  present  condition  of  art  contrasted 
with  that  of  science  appears  to  bo  a  neces¬ 
sary  one.  The  march  of  the  more  open, 
susceptible,  palpable,  and  arbitrary  elements 
of  soul,  is  so  impetuous,  that  no  concentra¬ 
tion  is  allowed  or  attainable  for  its  deeper, 
in  their  essence,  more  instinctive  powers  ; 
no  rest  or  breathing-time  in  which  to  con¬ 
solidate  themselves  into  a  definite  form, 
and  constitute  the  spiritual  index  of  the 
age.  We  behold  the  developments  of  an 
carried  out  of  sight  by  the  rush  of  scien¬ 
tific  developments,  the  hot  pursuit  after 
knowledge,  after  discovery,  after  invention, 
the  rational  and  useful  appliance. 

In  the  pressure  of  our  restless  desires  to 
penetrate  tne  entire  labyrinth  of  the  past, 
to  measure  and  adjudge  every  production 
of  the  human  mind,  and  place  them  as 
dressing-glasses  before  us,  we  have  long 
since  been  shorn  of  that  enviable  ease  and 
contentment  with  the  present,  in  being  and 
in  thought,  that  self-satisfaction  and  conse¬ 
quent  self-esteem,  which  rendered  antiquity 
and  the  middle  ages  a  poetical  reality,  and 
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enabled  them  to  seize  with  a  vigorous 
grasp  the  salient  points  of  their  existence, 
in  their  manners,  in  their  costume ;  and  to 
embody  the  noblest  ideas  and  most  exalted 
feelings  in  monuments  of  art. 

Even  the  usual  conventional  faith  in  our 
own  actual  refinement  is  no  more  to  be 
found  ;  that  self-reliance  from  which  might 
spring  forth  a  fresh  blooming  season  of  the 
Arts  in  after-time  ;  for  we  miss, — and  truly 
thankful  we  feel  that  it  is  so, — we  miss 
even  a  satisfied  and  settled  self-complacency 
among  the  higher  Aristocracy,  whose  taste 
in  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting  and 
Poetry,  has  with  surprising  universality, 
twisted  itself  into  w’hat  we  style  the  Rococo, 
which  they  affect  to  despise  and  yet  imitate. 
The  past  affords  us  almost  the  only  matter 
of  reproach  against  Art,  at  least  all  higher 
art,  and  it  becomes  most  strikingly  appar¬ 
ent,  how  very  much  life  to  us  has  lost  of 
its  poetry,  from  the  bitter  criticism  which 
we  bestow  on  our  own  external  appearance, 
a  sort  of  lEsthetical  pity  at  our  personal 
habiliments.  Thus  the  nerve  of  modern 
historical  painting  and  sculpture  is  severed 
and  destroyed  at  the  outset.  Our  concep¬ 
tions  in  forming  historical  or  ideal  figures, 
in  portraying  the  condition  of  our  cotem¬ 
poraries,  never  amount  to  any  thing  more 
than  barren  prosaic  reality,  or  may  be  some¬ 
thing  humorous  and  caustic,  or  in  the  w'orst 
cases,  something  sentimental.  We  are  una¬ 
ble  to  produce  anything  more.  Intimately 
connected  with  this  is  the  fact,  that  we  arc 
just  as  unable  to  erect  a  house  dedicated  to 
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our  God,  to  our  Rulers,  to  the  Arts,  or 
finally  for  our  own  use,  where  the  genius 
of  a  past  period  does  not  stare  out  of  the 
w’indows. 

Along  with  the  eagerness  for  historical 
and  antiquarian  studies,  a  desire  has  al.-o 
been  awakened,  to  purify  life  and  art  from 
the  dregs  and  rubbish  of  much  naughty 
stuff,  descended  from  the  last  century,  and 
this  again  has  had  a  vivifying  effect  on 
historical  research.  A  third  auxiliary  was 
added  in  the  simultaneous  and  mighty 
stride  of  activity  in  trade.  Industry  now 
applied  itself,  as  it  had  to  Science,  to  the 
numberless  branches  of  Art,  and  is  at  this 
hour  endeavoring,  with  untiring  efforts,  to 
rescue  the  Spirit  of  History,  as  embodied 
in  forms  whether  tasteful  or  only  emblem¬ 
atical,  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  and 
more  refined  wants  of  the  multitude,  by  the 
splendor,  beauty,  and  recherche  character 
of  its  productions,  that  is,  by  their  fashion¬ 
able  modishness,  and  to  impart  an  artistical 
appearance  to  results  obtained  by  an  almost 
entirely  mechanical  process,  through  imi¬ 
tation  and  division  of  labor.  Industry  is 
incessantly  conning  and  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  History’s  pattern-book ;  the  silver¬ 
smith  and  chaser,  the  brass  or  bronze- 
founder,  the  jeweller,  the  japanner,  the 
cabinet-maker,  the  upholsterer,  tVc.,  are  all 
incessantly  hammering,  casting,  clipping, 
cutting,  and  filing,  now  in  the  antique,  now 
in  the  gothic  taste,  renaissance  or  rococo, 
as  inspired  by  some  invisible  power.  They 
consult  their  own  interest  best,  when  add¬ 
ing  as  little  as  possible  of  their  own ;  but 
it  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  if  in  concocting  some  odd  mixture 
*of  Grecian  and  old  German  models,  they  pre¬ 
sent  them  with  some  abortive  monstrosity. 
Every  day  new  fashions  are  invented,  in 
which  the  luxuriousness  of  former  ages, 
whether  tasteful  and  spirited,  or  coarse  and 
insipid,  is  imitated  in  the  manufacture  of 
more  ingenious,  more  picturesque,  and 
cheaper  furniture  and  utensils.  And  these 
artisans  take  their  hints  and  reasons  for 
changing  the  mode  and  fashion  of  the  hour, 
mostly  from  the  same  quarter  with  the  tailor 
and  the  milliner,  (Modiste.) 

Through  the  rapid  spread  of  exterior 
refinement  among  all  classes  of  people,  so 
strikingly  apparent  since  the  peace,  and 
through  the  universal  increase  of  ideal 
wants  which  seek  to  be  gratified  by  cheap 
luxuries.  Industry  has  received  a  general 
impulse,  and  has,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
been  necessitated  to  call  the  fine  arts  more 
and  more  within  her  sphere  of  action. 
These  circumstances  have  rendered  Art 
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herself  popular,  and  have,  by  multiplying 
the  markets  and  raising  the  demand,  im¬ 
pelled  her,  on  her  part,  to  enter  the  many 
various  paths  of  industry.  The  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  these  reflect  themselves  on  the  Ar¬ 
tist,  and  even  he  often  joins  the  compre¬ 
hensive  class  of  Modernists  (modearbeiter) 
who  meet  and  gratify  the  urgent  cravings 
of  the  great  Public  for  the  grandose  and 
modish  by  airy  productions  calculated  for 
effect,  or  else  by  clever  imitations  ;  and 
thus  afford  the  superficially  enlightened  the 
opportunity  to  imagine  themselves  occupy¬ 
ing  the  pinnacle  of  the  refinement  and  taste 
of  the  age. 

Art,  which  once,  strictly  limited  within 
intellectual  effort,  was  the  leader  and  pabu¬ 
lum  of  the  guilds,  and  gave  form  and  ex¬ 
pression  to  public  sentiment  in  stone,  metal 
and  wood,  in  lines  and  colors,  now*  descends 
on  the  one  hand  quite  low  into  mere  handi¬ 
craft,  and  on  the  other,  as  the  quintessence 
of  learned  and  sGsthetical  culture,  ranges 
upwards  to  the  very  summits  of  sumptuous¬ 
ness.  She  is  divided  into  an  artistical 
industry  of  manufacture,  and  a  learned 
industry  of  design,  which  again  often  merge 
into  the  former.  Learned  industry,  or 
design,  is  formed,  however,  if  we  so  may 
speak,  artificially,  almost  entirely  on  his¬ 
torical  understanding  and  knowledge,  close 
study  of  the  times  in  which  a  definite 
exposition  of  the  Beautiful  attained  distin¬ 
guished  perfection.  Nearly  all  our  present 
Architecture  and  Painting  is  the  otfspring 
of  a  transposition  of  the  Artist  into  past 
ages,  and  into  a  forced  attitude  of  conlem 
plation  and  sympathy,  striving  to  rekindle 
their  spirit  in  his  own  imagination,  or  eclec¬ 
tically  using  their  forms  and  models  to 
adorn  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  her  whims 
and  vacillations.  Our  painters  paint  after 
all  conceivable  manners,  our  architects 
build  in  every  style,  and  we  may  behold  in 
our  exliibition-galleries,  and  in  the  new 
streets  of  rapidly  growing  and  field- 
devouring  cities,  how  every  couple  of 
years  a  new  epidemic  prevails  for  this  or 
that  particular  form,  the  same  as  in  the  cut 
of  our  garments.  But,  when  in  a  boasted 
historical  painting,  or  in  one  of  the  newest 
dazzling  edifices,  there  is  nothing  to  remind 
us  of  any  particular  period  or  stage  of  the 
Art,  the  whole  sinks  too  often  into  insig¬ 
nificance  and  amounts  to  nothing.  The 
demon  of  the  age.  Knowledge,  guides  the 
hand  of  the  Artist,  and  very  bewitchingly 
in  his  way.  Whatever  of  calculation,  that 
is,  mere  intellectual  precision — whatever  of 
practice,  of  lugging  in  by  tbe  shoulders 
and  grouping  together  any  thing  auxiliary 
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from  natural  and  recorded  History,  is  to 
be  found  and  often  developed  to  perfection  j 
in  details.  Never  have  artists  gone  to , 
work  with  better  materials,  never  were  seen  i 
more  practised  burins  and  brushes,  never 
was  the  technical  science  more  universal. 
Never  did  stone-masons  and  brick-layers 
work  smarter,  or  trowel  and  build  faster, 
or  more  ornamental ;  for  every  calculation, ' 
tables  and  the  ready-reckoner  are  at  hand  ;  | 
the  old-fashioned  crane  has  given  place  to  , 
the  most  effective  levers  and  machinery  ; 
and  thus  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  leav¬ 
ing  money  out  of  the  question,  to  complete 
the  dome  .of  the  Cologne  cathedral  :  the 
thought,  the  design  of  that  wonderful 
structure,  i.s  there,  though  born  such  a 
length  of  time  ago,  and  the  plan  of  the 
building  is  not  yet  destroyed. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  present  Age  lacks 
neither  genius,  materials,  nor  industry.  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  power,  which,  by  its 
main-spring,  the  Press,  so  materially  has 
accelerated  the  energies  of  mankind  in 
every  direction,  has  also  pushed  artificial 
industry  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  spread 
it  widely  throughout  society.  Only  one 
thing  is  wanting,  the  very  thing  indispen¬ 
sable  to  characteristic  developments  from 
the  hidden  recesses  of  genius:  a,  Jixed^ per¬ 
manent  centre  of  feelings  from  which  alone 
genuine  creative  Art  can  emanate,  and  on 
which  it  can  fall  back  to  recruit  its  strength  ; 
there  is  wanting  the  historically  traced 
fountain-head  of  all  true  Art;  there  is; 
wanting  a  common  religious  faith  and  its  j 
fruits;  there  is  wanting  a  sense  of  the  | 
poetical  import  of  the  present  life.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Genius,  in  its  helplessness,  in  its 
eagerness  to  enwrap  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  the  n»ost  attractive  forms,  has  surren-! 
dered  and  thrown  itself  into  the  arms  of 
the  monarch  of  the  age.  Science  ;  led  by 
this  Mecssnas,  it  discurses  all  History,  and 
vents  itself,  with  whimsical  and  fretful  in¬ 
consistency,  in  that  form  and  the  other,  and 
in  none  has  it  found  that  independent  self¬ 
esteem  and  contentment,  which  would 
serve  it  as  the  key-stone  to  works  of 
identity  and  character.  Or,  if  it  should 
already  partly  have  discovered  this  key¬ 
stone,  we  are  unable,  in  the  confused  exu¬ 
berance  and  multitude  of  productions,  to 
discern  it.  So  much  cried  up  as  of  vast 
importance,  as  a  revelation  in  its  kind — has 
so  speedily  been  engulfed  in  the  ever-rolling 
tide  of  novelties,  and  given  place  to  new 
wonders,  that  the  observer’s  eye  becomes 
shy,  and  his  judgment  mistrustful. 

Poetry,  generally  speaking,  partakes  of 
the  fate  of  the  plastic  Arts.  The  great  in¬ 


tellectual  evolutions  proceeding  from  the 
boundary  between  the  present  and  the  past 
century,  have  become  the  landmarks  of  a 
new  epoch  in  polite  literature  in  that  of 
Germany  and  other  countries.  In  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  section  of  time,  happened  that 
equally  rare  conjunction  of  two  of  the 
most  creative  minds  which  history  has 
known.  Those  comprehensive  views,  which 
then  were  opened  in  every  department  of 
human  genius,  were  seized  upon  by  them, 
each  in  his  peculiar  manner,  with  poetical 
fervor  and  acumen.  It  would  appear,  as  if 
I  the  new  phases  of  the  external  and  internal 
I  world  received  from  them  an  instantaneous 
I  poetical  impress,  and  by  so  doing,  that  all 
,  true  poetic  life  and  energy  were  forestalled, 
so  as  to  allow  a  freer  scope  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  science.  That  period  in  our 
literature  which  so  quickly  ended  with 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  may  be  likened  to  a 
green-house  plant  bearing  two  glorious  blos¬ 
soms,  one  male,  the  other  female.  Both 
diffuse,  with  equally  strong  scent,  but  with 
very  different  odors,  the  spirit  of  that  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  change,  through  which 
mankind  has  been  drawn  from  the  surface 
into  the  very  depths  of  creation  ;  the  spirit  of 
j  speculativeness,  of  restless  prying  into  the 
laws  of  human  capabilities,  and  of  nature, 
and  of  their  mutual  reaction.  Theseed  drop¬ 
ping  from  this  plant,  was  exceedingly  rich, 
and  brought  forth  a  hundred-fold ;  but  it  car¬ 
ried  within  an  organic  amalgamation  of  the 
poetic  element,  which,  in  its  very  essence, 
is  unchangeable  in  its  loftiness,  with  that 
tendency  to  intellectual  development  which 
was  roused  to  such  extraordinary  vigor  ; 
the  achievements  of  knowledge  preponder¬ 
ated  greatly  over  the  original  and  unde¬ 
rived.  In  the  general  onward  course  of 
refinement,  in  the  nervous  and  bustling  ac¬ 
tivity  infused  into  every  branch  of  human 
industr}",  poetical  aspirings  also  rose  to  an 
immeasurable  height,  and  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  that  luxuriant  crop  of  literature,  which 
pervades  the  beau-monde  of  the  present 
day  with  exhalations,  sometimes  narcotic, 
sometimes  actually  offensive,  but  rarely 
with  wholesome,*invigorating  odors. 

The  present  tendency  of  letters  was 
early  and  distinctly  indicated  by  those 
acsthetical  ideas  and  maxims  which  were 
broached  by  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  chiefly 
formed  aside  from  them,  and  which  soon 
acquired  authority.  The  great  revolution 
spoken  of  in  all  the  Sciences,  in  connection 
with  its  direct  influence  on  our  greatest 
poets,  has  with  us  very  conspicuously  called 
forth  the  new  school  of  aesthetics  and  Poet¬ 
ry,  which  is  termed  the  Romantic  School. 
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Research  in  this  new  school,  inspired  by  the 
sublime,  took  the  path  of  historical  devel¬ 
opment  in  Art  and  Poetry,  which  it  is  even 
*  now  pursuing  among  us.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  since  so  many  branches  of  science 
were  in  vigorous  and  mutual  reaction,  a 
profounder  understanding  of  the  poetic 
spirit  of  past  ages  and  nations  became 
practicable  ;  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  true 
foundation  of  a  comprehensive  History  of 
Arts  and  Literature  could  be  laid  with  true 
creative  enthusiasm.  Could  any  thing  be 
more  suitable  to  the  German  character! 
And  these  beautiful  structures  progressed 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  From  this  time 
we  were  brought  in  contact,  in  ever-livelier 
forms,  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity  and  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  spirit  of  our  owm 
people  and  of  their  neighbors,  as  instamped 
of  old  on  w’orks  of  the  pencil  and  of  the 
pen,  and  it  was  principally  the  aesthetic, 
romantic  schools,  w’hich,  wdth  elated  zeal, 
led  the  fountains  of  all  poetry  from  gray 
antiquity,  and  from  the  farthest  East,  by 
able  translations,  and  spirited  comments 
and  criticisms,  into  the  stream  of  our  na¬ 
tional  literature.  When  w'e  look  back  on 
the  times  of  those  men  w’ho  w'ere  the 
pioneers  in  this  new'  conquest,  on  Wieland, 
and  Herder,  and  Voss,  the  progress  seems 
indeed  very  great,  and  any  one  w'ho  does 
not  know',  or  does  not  consider,  that  Poetry 
in  its  essence  follow's  quite  different  laws 
from  those  of  Science,  cannot  understand 
why  it  is  that  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  but 
very  indifferent  poets,  just  in  proportion  as 
we  gain  higher  attainments  in  science. 

Efforts  in  Historical-aesthetic  study,  ex¬ 
ercised  a  stimulating  and  life-giving  influ¬ 
ence  on  all  the  historical  and  moral  Sci¬ 
ences  ;  they  w'ere  of  the  last  importance 
in  promoting  general  culture,  in  purifying 
the  taste,  and  in  acuminating  the  historical 
mind,  so  characteristic  of  our  times.  But 
real  Knowledge  and  true  Art,  cannot,  from 
their  very  nature,  advance  together,  in  the 
same  direction  and  through  the  same  spe¬ 
cies  of  mental  industry  ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass,  that  sesthetical  literati,  while 
enlarging  more  and  mol^;  the  avenues  of 
poetry  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart, 
through  History^  unwittingly  lent  a  hand 
to  withdraw  the  very  ground  on  which  h 
(Poetry)  should  rest  in  its  conceptions  of 
the  present,  and  in  its  consequent  execu¬ 
tion.  Through  the  prolific  efforts  to  invest 
one’s  self  with  the  very  poetical  soul  and 
genius  of  the  most  diversified  nations,  and 
to  imitate  their  manner,  our  language  be¬ 
came  polished  and  pliant,  poetical  techni¬ 
cality  more  accomplished  and  w'idely  dif¬ 
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fused.  The  easier  the  mechanical  business 
of  poetry  became,  even  through  the  general 
culture,  the  more  the  taste  for  it  increased, 
and  also  the  faculty  of  producing  something 
in  the  form  and  complexion  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West,  both  the  new'  and  the  old,  or  of 
distinguished  living  masters  or  historical 
standards,  which  at  first  sight  looks  like 
Poetry.  In  this  manner,  the  vitiated  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Romantic  tribe,  with  respect 
to  the  transcendant  importance  of  form  and 
the  comparative  insignificance  as  to  the 
matter,  obtained  the  most  pernicious  prac¬ 
tical  influence  j  and  in  a  so  much  the  higher 
degree,  as  the  only  true  main  ingredient,  the 
actual  living  present,  had  become  deteriora¬ 
ted.  Every  fruit  and  blossom  of  true  original 
poetry  w'hich  the  w'orld  had  yielded,  had 
been  enjoyed  w'ith  cesthetical  epicurism, 
and,  through  translation  and  paraphrase, 
injected  into  the  literature  of  the  day.  It 
w’as  then  that  the  painful  conviction  first 
obtruded  itself  upon  us,  that  with  all  our 
knowledge  and  command  of  style  and 
rhythm,  and,  on  that  very  account,  w'e  are 
not  capable  to  produce  any  thing  w'hich 
comes  up  to  the  creation  of  times  w'hich 
W'ere  so  much  behind  our  ow'n  in  ajsthetical 
culture.  Placed  alongside  the  glories  of 
so  much  departed  excellence,  our  present 
life  appears  pitiful,  dwarfish,  and  prosaic. 
Besides,  there  is,  what  after  all  is  the  main 
consideration,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
ferment  into  w’hich  the  w’orld  has  fallen  in 
these  our  days,  and  w'hich  is  working  itself 
out  for  a  re-casting  of  the  whole  system  of 
education.  But  History  show's,  that  Poetry, 
in  its  grandest  strains,  those  which  take 
hold  of  the  actual  outward  life  and  being, 
in  its  Epic  and  Dramatic  character,  only 
adapts  itself  to  periods  of  a  higher,  but  now 
decaying  state  of  culture.  When,  how'ever, 
the  work  of  expounding  old  and  new  Sys¬ 
tems  in  Religion  and  Ethics,  in  Politics, 
and  every  social  relation,  is  at  its  height, 
as  at  present,  the  soil  in  which  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry  might  quickly  and  produc¬ 
tively  take  root,  is  w’anting,  and  in  a  time 
devoid  of  authorities,  and  where  every 
thing  in  the  visible  and  invisible  w'orld  is 
subjected  to  doubt,  and  put  to  the  question, 
the  poetical  vein  does  naturally  and  spon¬ 
taneously  flow  into  lyrics.  These  consider¬ 
ations  explain,  we  think,  the  entire  charac¬ 
ter  of  romantic  poetry  which  has  filled  the 
first  decade  of  the  present  century,  as  well 
as  of  the  kind  of  literature,  which  now  for 
a  number  of  years  has  supplanted  the  ro¬ 
mantic  school. 

In  plying  the  rhyming  trade,  this  school 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  thorough  po- 
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etical  sifting  and  spiritualizing  of  all  exist¬ 
ing  relations  and  circumstances.  We  know 
how  little  has  been  effected  by  this,  or  could 
in  fact  be  effected.  Their  doctrines  diver¬ 
ged  fundamentally  from  a  sound  and  avail¬ 
able  aspect  of  the  present,  leading  direct 
into  nonentical  cBsthelic  speculation  Their 
successful  endeavors  to  exalt  the  arts  and 
poetry  of  all  antecedent  time,  cliiefly 
caused  the  living  generation  to  regard  their 
own  existence  as  spiritless  and  prosaic,  and 
not  well  knowing  themselves  what  to  make 
of  the  world,  whose  elements  they  hod 
brought  into  discredit  with  their  own  and 
their  cotemporaries’  imagination,  they  in¬ 
vented  an  artificial,  nebulous,  and  fantastic 
kind  of  world  of  their  own,  in  which  were 
huddled  together  pell-mell  the  thoughts  and 
poetical  forms  of  all  ages,  and  caused  them 
to  jumble  and  play  ad  libitum  in  legends, 
tales,  and  allegories,  in  Utopian  dramas  and 
romances,  which  exhibited  things  toto  coclo 
different  from  the  reality.  The  whole 
range  of  this  kind  of  literature,  where  so 
much  respectable  talent  wasted  itself,  tells 
better  than  any  thing  how  the  spirit  of 
knowing  (rather  than  of  knowledge,  prop¬ 
erly  so  called)  of  research  and  appliance, 
characterizing  our  modern  culture,  has 
penetrated  and  pervades  every  thing,  even 
where  its  results  can  be  only  disastrous. 
The  intellectual  process  glares  conspicuous¬ 
ly  through  in  all  these  romantic  poetizings, 
in  defiance  of  all  their  affected  profundity 
and  apparent  feeling.  And  taken  as  a 
whole,  what  is  this  kind  of  poetry  but  a 
-rule-and-compass  literary-historical  exerci- 
tium,  often  nauseating,  silly,  and  pedantic — 
now  and  then  successful  to  admiration  ;  so 
grand  and  imposing  that  we  are  dazzled  by 
it,  and  easily  forget  that  the  poetry  of  poet¬ 
ry  is  not  poetry. 

When  romanticism,  or  the  romantic 
school  arose,  and  during  its  sway,  fresh, 
scientific,  and  aesthetical  thought  was  yet 
the  monopoly  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy, 
the  property  of  comparatively  few.  But 
it  expanded,  chiefly  by  means  of  these  very 
romantic  works,  more  and  more  among  the 
masses,  which  are  the  most  wrought  upon 
by  polite  literature.  The  process  was  hast¬ 
ened  on,  in  great  measure,  through  the 
political  and  social  excitement  consequent 
on  the  revolution  of  July,  (1830.)  Since 
then,  the  universal  custom  or  eagerness 
to  pry  into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
every  thing  new — to  search  and  question 
the  authority  of  every  thing  already  exist¬ 
ing — to  remodel,  to  complete,  and  where  re¬ 
sistance  is  offered,  to  demolish,  has  receiv¬ 
ed  fresh  impulse.  This  restlessness  has 


especially  taken  full  possession  of  those 
excitable  brains,  (beweglichekopfe,)  which, 
whether  called  or  not,  press  for  political 
power  ;  and  literature  has,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  latest  political  events  and  move¬ 
ments  throughout  the  world,  as  by  a  sud¬ 
den  roundabout  fate,  changed  its  front,  and 
taken  a  quite  different  disposition  w’ith  re¬ 
gard  to  life  and  its  realities.  The  fictitious 
nihilism  of  the  romancers  has  veered 
around  into  a  practical  endeavor  to  seize 
the  present  poetically.  Every  one  knows 
and  acknowledges,  how  poorly  this  has 
succeeded  and  does  succeed  ;  and  verily, 
it  hardly  ever  can  succeed,  so  long  as  the 
historical  fever  rages,  which  is  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  all  our  public  and  social  rela¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  higher  flights  of  genuine 
poetry. 

Young  Germany’s  grand  project  of  elicit¬ 
ing  a  quiet,  fresh,  and  blooming  literature 
out  of  her  ovvn  real  mother-soil,  has  pro¬ 
duced  just  as  little  as  the  labors  of  the  Ro¬ 
mancers  to  spiritualize  life  in  verse.  A 
feeling  of  inability,  of  impotence  to  seize 
this  impetuous  age  by  the  lug  of  the  hair, 
has  soured  both  these  schools,  if  we  so 
may  call  them,  against  reality,  and  both 
scampered  away  from  it,  but  in  opposite 
directions.  Under  the  mountain-weight  of 
foreign  dominion  and  the  subsequent  quiet¬ 
ism  of  restoration.  Romanticism  spontane¬ 
ously  surrendered  her  poetical  faith  in  re¬ 
ality,  disavowed  it,  and  hugged  Antiquity 
to  her  bosom.  In  the  present  pressure  of 
practical  tendencies,  it  happens  just  as 
naturally,  that  spirited  literature,  which 
perhaps  is  the  shortest  phrase  we  can  use, 
presses  even  beyond  this  pressure,  frowns 
on  the  slow  proceedings  of  real  life,  and 
industriously  builds  poetical  castles  in  the 
distant  future.  In  Romanticism  ideas  of 
restoration  played  their  ghostly  pranks;  a 
chilled  and  hollow  existence  must  be 
warmed,  exalted,  ennobled,  by  placing  be¬ 
fore  it  the  ma  ^ic  mirror  of  chivalry, 
knight-errantry,  troubadours,  and  minstrels, 
coupled  with  a  pious  belief  in  better  and 
more  glorious  times.  Modern  literature, 
on  the  contrary,  is  carried  away  by  reform  ; 
I  he  religious  and  moral  paradoxes  of  the 
age,  which  we  hear,  can  be  reconciled,  life 
can  be  purged  from  so  much  nonsense  and 
impurity,  only  by  an  entire  re-construction 
on  an  entirely  new,  never  before  existing 
plan.  In  this,  the  reasonableness  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  hitherto  existing  fundamentals  of  so¬ 
ciety,  religion,  the  judicial  and  social  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  sexes,  the  code  of  morals 
and  conventionals,  will  be  critically  put  to 
the  question,  and  undermined  in  poetical 
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praxis.  If  seslhetical  extravagance  and  an  i  which  by  sinking  into  the  depths  of  nature 
affected  poetry  were  once  styled  “  New !  and  of  mind,  by  a  drawing  of  these  two 
poetical  Catholicism,”  they  appear  now  worlds  within  each  other,  by  pain  in  the 
intrinsically  the  same,  in  the  shape  of  a  midst  of  pleasure,  and  smiles  from  among 
new  poetical  heathenism.  In  the  drama  tears,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
and  in  epics,  we,  in  the  one  case,  look  back, '  hone  it,  simple-hearted  kind  of  lyric  or  Idyl, 
in  the  other,  forward,  on  Utopian  wonders,  which  sports  so  harmlessly  with  the  feel- 
This  Janus-head  of  our  new  literature,  has  inos  spontaneously  awakened,  and  with  the 
on  either  side  a  face,  from  which  speaks  placid  features  of  the  face  of  outward  na- 
in  unmistakable  traits  the  science-loving,  tu re.  Say  we  now,  that  Poetry,  through 
speculative,  analyzing,and  designedly  again  the  deep  commotions  of  society,  through 
combining  spirit  of  the  age.  Hence,  with  the  moral  schisms  incident  to  late  develop- 
all  their  external  differences,  the  drama, '  ments  even,  has  had  presented  to  her  graver 
romance,  and  novel  of  both  schools,  the  J  subjects,  higher  as  well  as  more  profound 
romantic  and  the  modern  spirited  literature,  i  problems,  and  this  in  one  of  her  principal 
are  so  intimately  connected.  We  find  in  '  veins,  the  purely  ajsthetical,  we  say  indeed 
both,  everywhere  the  same  command  of '  what  is  the  truth. 

language,  mastery  over  form,  smart  ideas,  |  But  we  should,  on  the  other  hand,  bear 
historical  acumen,  bold  figures,  witty  and  in  mind  what  Goethe,  who  looked  upon  the 
tasteful  weaving  of  historical  art  and  lite- 1  prevailing  taste  for  lyric  verse,  as  a  sign  of 
rature  into  splendid  arabesque  work, — but '  literary  dilettanteism,  said,  as  being  that 
what  is  most  wanted  is  not  there,  poetry  1  “  which  shuns  every  thing  contemplative, 
itself.  And  can  it  be  otherwise  1  The  I  which  cannot  paint  the  object,  but  only  the 
age  gives  its  tone  to  every  mind  per  force  feelings  which  it  awakens,  whose  patho- 
ils  atmosphere  brings  reflection  and  con-  logical  (diseased)  productions  only  exhibit 
sciousness  to  the  poetical  workman,  but  the  bent  or  aversion  of  the  author,  and 
in  a  manner,  that  instead  of  following  which  thinks  to  exalt  Wit  into  poetry.” 
the  immediate  poetical  feeling  inspired.  And  truly,  this  kind  of  superficial  smat- 
and  improve  upon  it,  his  feelings  are  cap-  j  tering,  this  dilettanteism  is  lord-paramount 
tivated  by  his  reflections,  and  carried  I  of  our  literature.  The  higher  the  culture 
along  with  them.  And  in  this  process  the  i  of  the  age,  the  easier  its  superficial  attain- 
feelings  and  the  materials  become  entan- !  ment ;  it  adheres  spontaneously  to  any  one 
gled  in  inextricable  confusion.  Add  to  j  who  lends  himself  to  the  influence  of  that 
this,  that  under  a  sense  of  inability  to  seize  |  torrent  of  ideas  which  the  press  pours  forth, 
the  present  with  firm  and  mastering  hand,  i  Thus  all  the  philosophical,  historical,  poli- 
our  natural  desire  of  reforming  the  world,  tical  or  a}sthetical  ideas  of  the  times,  flow 
degenerates  into  a  mania  (Drangc)  wrath-  1  freely  and  unchecked  into  many^  thousand 
fully  to  destroy,  what  we  are  incompetent  j  heads,  and  dash  again  from  their  narrow 
poetically  to  appropriate  ;  and  we  have  a  '  receptacles  into  the  immense  basin  of  let- 
satisfactory  clue  to  the  characteristic  pa- !  ters.  The  spirit  of  the  age  argues,  reasons, 
thology  of  all  our  modern  poetry,  as  well  |  groans,  and  raves,  in  every  writer,  like  the 
as  to  its  famous  frittered  ditfuseness,  to  the  |  demon  in  those  possessed,  with  this  difl'er- 
poignant  grief  of  impotence,  the  proud  re-  1  ence,  that  the  phantasms  of  the  latter  take 
monstrances  against  the  laws  and  maxims  !  the  form  of  extraneous  personalities,  while 
of  society,  and  then  to  the  unsubstantiality,  !  the  former  regards  the  common-place  ideas 
and  the  confused  caricaturing  portrayal  of  which  he  propagates  as  productions  of  his 
epic  and  dramatic  personages  and  figures,  own  spiritual  self.  Imagining,  as  so  many 
These,  for  the  most  part,  are  as  little  like  rhyming  and  scribbling  people  do,  that  they 
real  human  beings,  and  as  distorted  and  rc-  contribute  something  of  original  and  ster- 
pulsive  as  are  the  actors  of  the  romantics,  ling  value,  while  flippantly  delivering  ihem- 
though  so  often  coming  on  the  stage  with  selves  of  the  hastily-absorbed  and  crude 
mustache,  imperial,  kid-gloves,  and  Spanish  elements,  they  at  the  same  time  deceive 
cloak,  just  as  these  came  on  rattling  in  themselves  just  as  much  with  regard  to  the 
armor  and  steel,  with  hairy  garments,  form.  They  have  passively  succeeded  to 
torches,  and  minstrel’s  harps.  the  heritage  of  a  rich  and  fully-developed 

The  present  constitution  of  thini’s,  mili-  poetical  language,  and  believe  themselves 
tating  against  true  epic  and  dramatic  trading  on  their  own  capital,  when  only' 
conception,  and  the  character  of  prevailing  dissipating  and  squandering  this  heritage 
views  of  philosophy'  and  of  nature,  co-op-  with  revolting  levity',  y^et  often  with  much 
crate  to  give  preponderance  and  the  high-  grace,  on  the  barren  soil  of  their  writings, 
est  praise  to  lyrics,  and  a  class  of  lyrics.  Hence  that  astonishing  impudence,  with 
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which  the  flimsiest  and  most  immature  | 
talent,  considers  itself  some  great  and , 
rising  genius,  and  with  the  coolest  arro¬ 
gance  confidentially  announces  itself  as  | 
such  to  the  Public  ;*  hence  those  character- ! 
istic  stereotype  features  so  prevalent  in 
certain  departments  of  our  literature :  the  : 
most  singular  medley  of  keenness  and  I 
stupid  nonsense,  smart  skimmings  of  the  j 
profound,  afl'ected  profundity  in  mere  tri-  ' 
fling  superficialities,  fitful  dippings  into  the  , 
arcana  of  Science,  which  ever  bring  up  the  ' 
same,  therefore  nothing,  elegant  methods  j 
of  irrationality,  and  a  peculiar  splendor  of  i 
diction,  of  no  intrinsic  w'orth  whatever.  ! 

We  often  hear  numerous  voices,  enjoin- ! 
ing  upon  waiters  of  the  present  day,  above  j 
all  things,  to  observe  moderation  and  cur- ' 
tailment,  and  thereby  think  that  they ! 
contribute  something  to  what  is  called  the 
turning  of  literature,  (Hebung.)  There  are  | 
advisers,  even,  who  are  fully  minded,  that 
it  w  ould  be  much  for  the  better  not  to  | 
squander  and  waste  so  much  power  of  mind  ' 
in  fruitless  poetical  efforts,  to  suffer  the  ' 
fields  of  poesy  to  lie  fallow  until  n>ore 
favorable  times,  and  to  labor  more  zealouvsly  j 
to  further  the  appropriate  business  of  the  i 
age,  Science.  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
plain,  that  moderation  and  resignation  are  | 
preached  up  to  individuals,  and  to  the  aoe,  i 
w’ith  just  the  same  success  as  attends  the  : 
preaching  of  the  faith,  where  the  disposition  | 
to  receive  it  is  w’anting. 

A  bold  theological  criticism  is  hardly  a  j 
greater  stumbling-block  of  offence  to  the  i 
pious,  than  to  many  is  the  present  state  of  I 
polite  literature  and  of  aDsthetical  criticism,  j 
as  presented  in  every-day  productions,  or  in  ! 
exhibitions  of  public  institutions.  Even  j 
the  very  persons  w’ho  would  provide  our  j 
literature  with  a  splendid  modern  wardrobe,  | 
made  of  entirely  new'  materials,  which  in- 1 
deed  she  must  wear  a  while,  before  it  can  i 
be  made  to  fit  comfortably  and  grace- ! 
fully,  even  these  do  by  no  means  pre-  j 
tend  to  say,  that  literature  is  in  a  flourish-  j 

I 

*  We  beg  to  adduce  an  instance  from  real  life, 
which  will'indicale  a  whole  category  of  literary 
maladies  pretty  distinctly.  The  waiter  at  a  Read¬ 
ing-club  had  manufactured  an  histor ical  drama  it. 
iambic  verse,  and  laid  it  before  his  Macaena.'i,  the 
President  of  the  Club.  On  being  asked  by  him  why 
he  had  taken  the  pains  to  indite  his  performance  in 
verse,  the  aspiring  Poet  answered  in  these  very 
words:  “I  am  .sensible  that  1  cannot  command  a' 
fine  thoughts  as  those  of  Schiller  or  of  Goethe,  and 
wished,  therefore,  to  give  some  importance  to  the 
piece,  by  means  of  rhyme.”  How  much  rarer  and 
more  honorable  is  such  a  partial  self-knowledge, 
than  that  implicit  and  impervious  self-confidence 
which  poetically  removes  mountains  !  The  good 
man,  too,  provided  his  own  reward,  by  not  sending 
bis  historical  drama  in  Iambics  to  the  press. 


ing  condition.  They  modestly  put  forth 
their  lucubrations  as  only  very  promising 
and  pouting  half-blown  rose-buds  ;  while 
the  other  sees  in  them  nothing  but  the 
crisp  and  withered  shoots  of  a  premature 
summer-season  of  the  mind,  prematurely 
come  to  an  end.  We  discover  the  principal 
cause,  why  our  present  poetry  is  so  much 
feebler  and  less  substantial  than  the  plastic 
arts,  in  the  great  expansion  and  culture  of 
language,  and  the  consequent  ease  of  form¬ 
ing  a  style  without  labor  of  thought.  Plas¬ 
tic  Art  cannot  ever  again  sink  so  very  low, 
nor  become  so  completely  flattened  to  in¬ 
sipidity  by  inordinate  spread  and  common¬ 
ness,  because  it  rests  in  its  very  nature  on 
the  basis  of  a  handicraft,  that  is,  on  the 
skill  acquired  only  by  laborious  effort  and 
practice.  But,  when  the  breeder  of  poetry 
has  no  longer  to  wTestle  wTth  words  and 
language,  when  they  fall  into  his  hand 
ready-made  and  pliant  tools,  when  on  every 
side  it  presses  upon  him  forms  and  parcels 
of  contents  cut  and  dried  for  ready  use — 
in  such  an  era,  certainly.  Poetry  must  partly 
become  stifled  in  its  own  exuberance,  partly 
evaporate  in  ethereal  nothingness. 

Epic  and  dramatic  literature,  in  general, 
are  evidently  nnich  weaker,  and  with  all 
their  scientific  training,  much  more  vague 
in  their  aim  and  character,  than  is  Historical 
Painting.  T  he  mental  aitunement  of  the 
age  stands  forth  in  its  deepest  and  most 
striking  traits  in  lyrics  and  in  landscapes  ; 
whatever  is  genuine  and  significant  in 
either,  becomes  in  after-time  better  appre¬ 
ciated  and  more  valued  ;  we  are  disturbed 
at  every  moment  of  enjoyment,  by  the  dif¬ 
fusive  after-lyrics  and  the  flat  landscape, 
both  copies  from  the  composer,  one  from 
the  true  poet,  the  other  from  nature. 
Sketch-painting,  (Genre-malerei,)  the  naive, 
sentimental,  humorous,  droll,  satirical 
dashes,  from  real  life  or  from  history, 
stands,  as  a  whole,  far  above  our  boasted 
and  boasting  literature  ;  all  these  sketches 
and  tableaux  are  generally  much  more 
bearable  and  effective,  when  hung  up  on 
the  wall  by  the  refined  public,  than  w’hen 
lying  as  a  cover  on  the  table,  enclosed  by 
some  many-colored  medallion.  Portraits 
remind  one  but  too  often,  how  ever  involun¬ 
tarily,  of  the  personal,  insidious,  and  defam¬ 
atory  criticism,  which  has  invaded  our 
literature.  As  for  the  rest,  the  mass  of 
likenesses  of  unmeaning  faces  at  our  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  the  fulsome  chatter  of  our 
journalists  about  insignificant  writers  and 
virtuosos,  are  two  very  prominent  signs  of 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  present 
day.  And  this  tendency  or  quality,  is  to 
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usa  circumstance  which  has  much  enhanced 
the  baneful  influences  which  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  through  the  astonishing  and  prevail¬ 
ing  increase  of  literary  productions  and 
literary  enjoyments.  The  relations  of  po¬ 
lite  literature  to  the  reading  world,  have 
already  been  spoken  of  in  these  pages,  as 
connected  with  our  remarks  thus  far.  We 
touch  upon  this  subject  here  only  in  view 
of  our  ultimate  object. 

We  see  the  sentiment  frequently  advanced 
in  cursory  remarks  on  the  history  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  as  well  as  in  works  profess¬ 
edly  devoted  to  the  subject,  that  a  state 
of  exhaustion  and  sterility  must  necessari¬ 
ly  succeed  to  the  short  and  brilliant  period 
through  which  German  poetry  has  passed, 
and  that  fresh  blossoms  can  be  expected 
only  in  remote  futurity  after  the  lapse  of  a 
slow  and  gradual  recruiting  of  strength,  and 
a  re-modelling  of  our  own  National  char- 
acter  and  habits.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
not;  but  is  it  not  passing  strange,  that  in 
making  this  estimate.  Literature  is  often 
looked  upon  as  a  special  identity,  with  its 
appropriate  vitality,  subject  to  alternate 
periods  of  vegetation  ;  but  the  masses,  the 
soil  in  which  she  is  rooted,  the  public,  is 
thought  to  be  some  once-for-all  established 
and  permanent  fixture,  a  quiescent  substra¬ 
tum  ! — It  is  forgotten,  that  it  is  and  ever 
will  be  the  public,  the  spirit  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  which  though  so  slightly  tinctured  by 
literature,  yet,  if  not  positively  creating  it, 
determines  its  scope  and  coloring,  and  lends 
it  the  customs,  actions,  and  postures  with 
which  it  may  invest  itself.  Who  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  specify  what  particular  direction 
our  German  poetry  would  have  taken,  had 
the  appearance  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  not 
been  followed  by  a  radical  change  in  the 
organization  of  society  I — But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case. 

In  past  centuries  poetry  had  by  degrees, 
and  that  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the 
press,  become  detached  from  the  living 
national  soil,  divorced  from  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  when  commenc¬ 
ing  to  be  signalized  as  “  polite  literature,” 
she  had  long  been  the  exclusive  badge  and 
property  of  the  higher  classes,  growing  out 
of  and  congenial  to  the  state  of  their  intel¬ 
lectual  culture.  When  German  literary 
genius  awoke,  after  an  ignominious  slum¬ 
ber  of  centuries,  she  found  such  a  system 
already  perfectly  established,  in  her  stand¬ 
ard  works.  Like  the  poetry  of  England 
and  of  France,  she  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
owned  the  multitude,  as  by  pre-concerted 
agreement ;  she  sang,  played,  and  declaim¬ 
ed  only  for  the  gratification  of  cars  polite, 
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in  strains  which  hearts  fraught  with  artifi¬ 
cial  sensibility  only  could  appreciate.  The 
coterie  of  readers  and  authors,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  committee  of  self-constituted 
delegates  from  the  supreme  intellectual 
census,  most  inadequately  representing  the 
people,  though  pitched  in  close  proximity 
to  the  legitimate  congress.  The  case  is 
so  no  longer.  The  elements,  in  which  the 
poet  and  author  of  the  present  day  draws 
his  circles  around  him,  from  whom  he  earns 
his  bread  and  to  whom  he  dedicates  his 
productions,  have  become  altogether  dift'er- 
ent  in  their  ingredients,  aspects,  and  tastes. 

Political  revolutions  and  reforms  have 
broken  down  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
rank  and  cast.  In  utter  variance  with  a 
former  state  of  things,  all  or  nearly  all  arc 
perfectly  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all 
equally  entitled  to  do  and  possess  many 
things,  or  qualified  thereto  in  the  prelimi¬ 
naries.  Since  then  also  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment,  whose  main  channels  formerly  flow¬ 
ed  only  through  the  higher  walks  of  society, 
have  tended  downwards  with  impetuosity. 
Light  in  science  and  art  penetrates  the 
masses  more  and  more.  It  is  however  in¬ 
herent  in  human  nature,  that  the  man 
wrought  upon  by  the  progress  of  the  age, 
not  only  appropriates  to  himself  all  that 
can  be  of  practical  benefit  to  him  in  his 
daily  business,  in  his  particular  trade,  but 
he  wishes  to  grasp  the  whole  circle  of  im¬ 
provements,  according  to  his  capacity. 
He  reaches  out  his  hand,  not  only  after 
what  is  serviceable  in  the  world  of  mind, 
but  also  after  the  ornamental,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  not  only  after  the  bread,  but  after  the 
wine  of  life  also  ;  not  to  secure  knowledge 
alone,  but  also  art  ;  and  scarcely  has  he 
learned  scantily  to  assuage  his  mental 
cravings,  before  the  luxury  becomes  to 
him  a  necessity.  A  half-educated  person, 
who  looks  about  him  from  his  obscure 
station  and  seeks  for  light,  is  drawn  by 
means  of  our  Encyclopedia;  and  especially 
by  the  universality  of  matter  spread  out 
upon  the  columns  of  our  newspapers,  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  premises  of  knowing¬ 
ness,  (we  will  not  say  knowledge,)  is  soon 
hurried  through  these,  and  before  he  is 
aware  he  emerges  on  a  wide  a;sthetical 
common,  which  he  finds  delectable  indeed. 
He  suspects  not  what  danger  he  runs,  in 
ptirsuing  this  course,  of  destroying  instead 
of  strengthening  the  marrow  and  jewel  of 
his  being  ;  and  after  having  absorbed  a  cer¬ 
tain  (|uantity  of  poems,  plays,  novels,  and 
reviews,  he  arrives  quite  naturally  to  the 
conclusion,  that  he  can  easily  produce  the 
like  of  these  himself. 
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The  reading  public  of  our  day,  is  a  far 
more  promiscuous  company  than  formerly, 
and  what  can  be  more  natural  that  that 
polite  literature  should  spontaneously  adapt 
itself  in  scope  and  matter  to  the  propor¬ 
tions,  character,  and  demands  or  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  readinof  world  1  With  the  ex- 
tension  of  the  reading  public,  the  sphere  of 
those  who  not  only  receive  bounty  from 
the  Muses,  but  who  extort  it,  has  been  im¬ 
mensely  enlarged.  In  like  manner,  and  in 
the  same  sense  as  predicated  of  the  plastic 
arts,  the  brotherhood  of  Belles-Lettres  ha-i 
become  much  vulgarized  and  drawn  within 
the  precincts  of  industry  and  handicraft, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  erected  its 
factories  and  workshops  on  the  manor  soil 
of  poetry  itself,  in  the  shape  of  literary 
journals,  magazines,  and  philological  and 
translating  institutes. 

He  who  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
present  condition  of  literature  and  its  re¬ 
cent  palmy  days,  who  begins  to  meditate 
on  its  probable  or  possible  development, 
and  leaves  out  of  sight  this  point  of  cul¬ 
mination,  this  essential  difference  between 
then  and  now  in  the  annals  of  human  cul¬ 
ture,  he,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  reckons 
without  his  host.  The  sudden  swell  and 
consequent  disarrangement  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  masses,  which  are  operated  upon 
by  the  literature  of  the  age,  and  which 
again  reacts  in  the  multiplying  and  increas¬ 
ed  vaporing  emptiness  of  authors,  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  main  source  of  the  prevailing 
dilettanteism  in  literature,  which  in  most 
of  its  departments  knows  far  less  its  own 
mind  and  object,  than  the  plastic  arts  do. 

An  ever  increasing  craving  for  instruc- 
tion,  is  sated  by  an  aimless,  undue,  miscel¬ 
laneous  reading;  but  through  all  this  wil¬ 
derness  of  words,  the  craving  mind  seizes 
direct  on  any  thing  like  fact  or  narrative  ; 
the  dress,  the  vehicle  of  conveyance,  is  of 
no  consequence.  With  such  a  disposition, 
not  merely  the  practical  and  relatively  use¬ 
ful  is  absorbed,  but  also  the  ideal  and  fan¬ 
ciful.  The  fiction,  the  drift,  and  meaning, 
is  then  every  thing.  The  majority  of 
readers  imagine,  that  the  conceptions  of 
the  poet  are  as  easily  embodied  in  form 
and  language,  as  a  newspaper  paragraph  or 
a  popular  tale  ;  that  to  design,  to  create, 
and  to  commit  that  which  is  designed  and 
created  to  paper,  is  but  one  and  the  same 
operation,  or  that  as  long  as  a  man  is  pro¬ 
lific  and  successful  in  inventing,  it  is  of  the 
smallest  import  how  he  acquits  himself  in 
the  delivery,  ^ence  it  happens  that  igno¬ 
rant,  half-educated  people  evince  much 
more  veneration  for  the  veriest  mediocrity 


in  the  plastic  arts,  than  for  the  most  meri¬ 
torious  compositions,  and  know  no  other 
poetry  than  that  which  jingles  in  verse. 
In  this  they  see  and  apprehend  that  skill 
has  effected  something,  of  which  they  are 
incapable,  and  which  evidently  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  only  by  industry  and  practice;  the 
labor  bestowed  and  the  wit  expended  strikes 
the  eye  in  looking  at  verse ;  but  in  prose 
they  see  nothing  but  what  they  think  them¬ 
selves  able  to  produce,  if  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  were  theirs,  and  as  these  go  toll-free, 
they  are  not  disposed  to  attach  any  great 
value  to  such  ware.  In  the  former  case 
they  overlook  the  matter  on  account  of  the 
vehicle,  in  the  latter  they  forget  t^e  form 
for  the  sake  of  the  matter,  or,  in  this  the 
form,  and  in  that  the  matter,  seem  to  them 
something  as  quite  selon  la  regie. 

Preoccupied  by  such  notions,  not  only 
the  rude  hand  of  the  serf,  but  even  the  deli¬ 
cate  gloved  and  perfumed  digits  of  the 
literary  parvenfi,  grab  into  the  conservatory 
of  choice  and  elegant  literature,  to  gather 
a  nosegay  suiting  their  taste.  With  views 
as  these,  reading  is  sedulously  attended  to, 
not  only  in  the  guard-house  and  the  serv¬ 
ants  hall,  but  much  oftener  in  the  boudoir, 
since  every  body  claims  partnership  with 
the  beau-monde,  who  has  his  head  furnish¬ 
ed  and  done  up  by  the  peruquier.  But  so 
populous  a  beau-monde  produces  naturally 
authors  innumerable.  The  bel-esprit-virus 
with  which  the  world  has  become  inocu¬ 
lated,  breaks  forth  at  a  thousand  points  in 
the  shape  of  poems,  novels,  romances,  &c. ; 
poetical  vitality  raised  to  an  enormous 
pitch  !  Nothing  can  therefore  be  more 
natural  than  that  very  many  entertaining  the 
same  ideas  of  poetry  as  to  its  matter  and 
form,  dash  away  at  writing,  with  the  same 
noncha’ance  as  the  others  do  at  reading  ; 
knowledge  of  every  kind  is  now-a-days  in 
such  a  state  of  fluidity,  all  manner  of  in¬ 
struction  so  wonderfully  facilitated  by  the 
most  effectual  helps,  the  most  ingeniously 
contrived  literary  funnels  and  injection 
pipes.  The  minds  of  youth  are  at  once 
immersed  in  the  immense  vat  of  literature, 
and  instead  of  being  suffered  to  form  them- 
selves,  are  there  operated  upon  according 
to  circumstances;  before  they  well  know 
how,  they  find  themselves  to  their  great 
delight  in  full  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  great  tool  of  the  poetical  craft,  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  in  a  few  years  after  the  young 
lady  has  had  her  last  exercise  corrected 
by  the  gouvernante,  she  has  with  heroic 
grief  hatched  and  put  forth  her  first  novel ; 
and  just  about  the  same  period,  or  when 
his  little  college-learning  is  about  evapo- 
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rating,  the  young  gentleman  feels  himself 
called  to  be  a  poet  or  a  critic.  In  the  good 
old  pedantic  times,  the  man  who  desired  to 
marshal  forth  his  genius  into  the  upper 
circles  of  society,  if  not  a  bona  fide  genius, 
that  is,  if  he  had  not  passed  through  the 
schools  with  some  degree  of  personal  and 
earnest  application,  which  was  the  indis¬ 
pensable  groundwork  of  all  superior  cul¬ 
ture — we  say,  he  must  have  made  some¬ 
thing  of  himself  by  study — he  must  have 
solidity  ;  though  perhaps  not  fashioned  out 
of  the  finest  and  best  materials,  yet  he  had 
a  sound  and  solid  one,  but  it  must  be  purg¬ 
ed  and  gilded  in  the  schools.  But  in  these 
times  c4  ours,  people  are  very  quickly  and 
very  thinly  varnished  over  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  compound ;  they  extemporize  their 
poetical  effusions,  and  we  think  indeed  that 
the  galvano-plastic  mode  of  gilding  was 
discovered  earlier,  and  more  for  the  benefit 
of  poetasters,  than  for  the  beautifying  of 
house-furniture  and  kitchen  utensils.  The 
most  empty  heads,  the  most  shallow  brains, 
plunged  into  the  castalian  fount,  soon  be¬ 
come  coated  over  with  a  thin  crust  of 
base  gold-wash,  and  incontinently  pop  aloft 
as  matriculated  and  all  promising  sons  of 
the  muses.  Tliere  is  no  lack,  in  these 
days,  of  very  clever  heads,  but  most  all  of 
them  become  very  early  infected  with  the 
a3sthetic  atmosphere  of  the  age,  and  ad 
priori  accustomed  to  over-rate  themselves, 
to  mistake  the  dominant  idea  of  the  day 
for  originality,  to  eschew  and  contemn 
serious  study  and  honest  labor,  and  to 
plunge  into  a  path  on  which  no  talent  can 
eventually  arrive  at  any  thing,  or  produce 
any  thing  worth  speaking  of.  But  is  it 
worth  one’s  while,  to  encounter  all  the 
grievous  ills  to  which,  by  the  confessions 
of  the  best  men  in  all  ages,  all  true  poetry, 
yea,  every  superior  work,  is  destined  1  It  is 
more  convenient  to  trifle  about  these  ills. 
Tlie  art  of  making  false  jewelry  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  plausible  imitation  of 
real  gold-ornaments,  has  been  carried  to 
such  perfection,  that  only  the  very  smallest 
portion  of  gold  trinkets  have  the  credit  of 
being  solid  and  genuine,  and  consequently 
but  very  few  wear  such.  In  like  manner,  a 
technical  routine  cheaply  got,  and  as  it 
were  thrown  at  one’s  head,  produces  a 
modern  literature  of  plated  and  gilt  hollow- 
ware,  by  which  the  multitude  garnish  their 
intellectual  premise^'.  Small  demand  there 
is  for  the  massive,  finely  wrought,  and 
chiseled  article.  Who,  that  works  for  a 
market,  would  think  of  taking  the  thank¬ 
less  pains  of  producing  such  ? 

With  many  the  desire  to  appropriate  to 
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themselves  at  least  so  much  of  sesthetic 
culture  (once  the  exclusive  property  of 
certain  classes,)  as  may  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  lay  claim  to  some  con¬ 
ventional  distinction  in  society,  is  the 
cause  of  the  increasing  clamor  for  literary 
distinction.  We  may  observe  that  this 
clamor  and  this  desire  extend  just  as  far 
downwards  and  embraces  as  many  classes, 
as  does  that  modern  attire  w’hich  is  fast 
crow'ding  out  the  earlier  national  and 
grade-indicating  costume  ;  both  are  equal¬ 
ly  significant  signs  of  a  social  conforma¬ 
tion,  where  there  are  enough  of  gradations, 
heights,  and  depths  in  external  as  well  as 
intellectual  respects,  but  nowhere  a  defi¬ 
nite  demarcation,  no  legitimate  guage  and 
standard  of  pretensions.  In  this  world 
people  judge  and  estimate  one  another  with 
wmnderful  instinctive  accuracy.  With  one 
glance,  the  most  ignorant  servant-wrench 
discovers  not  only  the  difference  between 
the  dress  of  the  real  and  the  would-be  lady, 
even  when  stuff  and  cut  are  the  same,  but 
seizes  upon  much  smaller  discrepancies  in 
the  attire,  though  perfectly  similar  in 
make  ;  the  most  common  eye  is  difficult 
to  deceive  as  to  the  standing  and  quality 
of  persons,  by  a  dress  contradicting 
that  quality.  Much  natural  and  acquir¬ 
ed  art,  theoretically,  and  much  impu¬ 
dence  and  cunning,  practically,  is  requisite, 
to  deceive  the  world  successfully,  and  to 
maintain  one’s  self  by  dint  of  talk,  dress 
and  deportment,  in  a  sphere  naturally  far 
above  one’s  deserts ;  but  least  of  all  do 
people  suffer  dust  to  be  thrown  into  their 
eyes,  by  coarse  luxury  or  modish  foppery. 
But  ho'v  much  more  vague  and  shifting 
is  not  the  taste  of  the  multitude  in  their 
intercourse  wdth  books,  than  in  their  in¬ 
tercourse  w’ith  mankind — in  an  intercourse 
where  all  depends  upon  discerning  the 
quality  of  the  mind  through  the  texture  of 
the  drapery.  Here  as  many  are  imposed 
upon  by  polish,  mannerism,  and  grimace,  as 
there  are  few  in  the  other  case.  One  may 
without  great  effort  or  knowdedge,  pass 
for  a  nobleman  in  authorship,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  very  numerous  class  of  tenders;  for 
any  one  wffio  can  fantastically  bedizen 
himself  and  grossly  flatter  the  prevailing 
mania  of  the  public,  is  the'e  looked  upon 
as  a  portentous  apparition.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  people  enough,  w'ho  on  paper 
easily  distinguish  the  truly  informed  from 
the  mere  varnished  pretender,  but  they 
form  no  longer  a  body,  a  censor  morum  ; 
they  are  unequally  scatter^tl  through  the 
mass;  their  influence  on  the  course  and 
character  of  literature  is  in  many  respects 
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much  curtailed  ;  and  thus  the  voice  and 
taste  of  the  majority,  who  hold  true  learn¬ 
ing  so  cheaply,  prevail  in  most  of  the 
various  departments  of  letters.  That, 
while  thus  speaking,  we  in  nowise  are  so 
foolish,  to  wish  again  for  the  “  good  old 
time”  of  privileged  caste — that  we  do  not 
anticipate  the  future  glory  of  poetry  from 
a  revival  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  Savans, 
we  need  not,  it  is  presumed,  expressly 
state.  The  conclusion  of  these  reflections 
wiil  make  it  apparent,  that  we  entertain 
quite  difTerent  views  of  the  future. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  with 
the  prevalence  of  such  a?sthetical  habits,  so 
many  writers  and  readers  lose  sight  more 
and  more  of  the  difference  between  literary 
solidity  and  mere  tinsel,  that  the  difference 
becomes  more  and  more  unnecessary.  “  Lu- 
dentis  speciem  dabit  tt  torquebitur."  How  ma¬ 
ny  valiant  in  producing  or  criticising  poet¬ 
ry,  have  not  understood  this  saying,  even  if 
the  literal  meaning  were  plain  !  They  may 
have  heard  of  it,  but  do  not  believe,  that  a 
poetical  fashionably  popular  work,  whether 
great  or  small,  must  appear  light  and  des¬ 
tined  to  oblivion.  If  it  has  been  so  easy 
for  the  author  to  indite,  it  must  be  a  light 
matter,  and  the  opposite  of  all  ideas  of  true 
art,  and  if  to  be  thrown  aside  into  oblivion, 
it  is  certainly  not  worth  preserving.  As 
the  French  say  of  the  drama:  “Ce  qui  ne 
vaut  pas  la  peine  d’etre  dit,  on  le  chantej” 
so  we  may  say  of  a  great  portion  of  our 
belles-lettres;  that  which  had  better  never 
been  thought,  is  printed. 

All  systems  of  science,  from  chemistry 
to  8Gsthetics,are  crammed  with  strange,  out¬ 
landish,  and,  for  an  unlearned  tongue,  often 
desperate  words  and  phrases,  mostly  Greek. 
This  still  flourishing  custom,  of  baptizing 
new  objects  and  ideas  by  hellenistic  and 
barbarian  names,  is  at  least  excusable  when 
used  in  a  purely  scientific  connection,  with 
reference  to  interchange  of  thought  with 
antiquity;  but  stands  in  the  absurdest  dis¬ 
proportion  with  the  growing  flippancy  and 
superficiality  of  the  present  humanistic 
school-education.  One  would  suppose,  that 
this  thorny  nomenclature  would  repel 
nmny  authorlings  and  adepts  in  book-mak¬ 
ing,  who  never  were  burdened  with  much 
knowledge,  and  who  forget  nothing  only 
because  they  have  so  little  to  be  forgotten, 
from  certain  matters  and  things,  just  as 
rabbits  and  worms  are  kept  aloof  from  the 
fruit-tree  by  haw-thorn  hedges  and  ram¬ 
parts  of  pitch.  But  the  literary  caterpillar 
finds  everywhere  his  way  to  leaf  and  bark, 
and  devours  every  thing,  even  to  the  knots 
and  prickles,  which  he  often  re-delivers 


in  the  most  grotesque  shapes.  Thus  one 
in  his  travelling-sketches  abandons  himself 
to  his  “  eligaic”  mood,  and  speaks  of  the 
“  triumvirate”  of  the  creative  arts,  music 
and  poetry  ;  another  complains,  laughably 
enough,  of  the  “hydrogene”  elements  of  a 
certain  literary  association — this  is  printed  ; 
only  he  meant  to  say,  “  heterogene”  ele¬ 
ments;  another  promises  in  his  prospectus 
of  a  new  gazette  a  “  Reblique”  of  the  latest 
literature  ;  evidently  a  learned  transforma¬ 
tion  of  revue  or  retrospect. 

How  far  the  general  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge,  the  spirit  of  speculating  and  sifting 
prevails  in  poetry,  as  well  as  in  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  art,  is  especially  apparent  from  the 
circumstance  that  literature  is  itself  aware 
of  her  weakness,  and  of  its  cause.  Litera¬ 
ture  storms  bravely  about  herself,  just  as 
we  grumble  over  our  own  citizen’s  dress. 
Through  the  labors  of  antiquarians,  theatre- 
directors,  and  merchant-tailors,  the  cos¬ 
tumes  of  past  ages  have  become  as  familiar 
to  us  as  their  poetry,  and  we  have  arrived 
at  a  critical  conviction,  that  at  no  time 
people  dressed  more  shabbily  and  absurdly, 
at  no  time  was  poetry  more  shamefully 
misused  than  at  the  present.  One  would 
think  that  nothing  would  be  more  easily 
changed,  more  easily  and  entirely  revolu¬ 
tionized  on  coming  to  an  unbiassed  resolu¬ 
tion,  than  the  diurnal  modes  of  dress  ;  but 
not  so — in  this  department,  too,  next  to  no¬ 
thing  is  invented — in  this  too  we  apply 
only  scientific  criticism,  recur  to  the  ways 
of  our  grandmothers,  and  patch  them  up, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  female  cos¬ 
tume,  any  variation  depends  chiefly  on  the 
fecundity  of  antiquarian  talent.  Our  tai¬ 
lors  and  mantuamakers  are  as  sterile  in 
creative  and  progressive  invention  as  our 
poets,  and  we  can  as  little  get  rid  of  our 
clothes  as  of  our  literature.  Thus  the  fate- 
abandoned  field  of  tailoring  proves  most 
strikingly,  first,  that  all  developments  in 
the  same  age,  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest,  necessarily  proceed  from  the  same 
root  ;  and  next,  that  the  problem  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  our  time  is  not  invention^  but 
discovery.  A  presumptuous  chasing  after 
scientific  discovery,  finding  out,  and  appli¬ 
ance,  keeps  down  inventive  and  creative 
art,  drawing  it  into  the  same  unfruitful 
path,  so  that  a  self-confident  activity  and 
thoughtfulness  pervade  the  arts;  but  not 
that  sort  of  thoughtfulness  and  study  which 
in  the  genuine  work  follows  inspiration — a 
sort  which  must  serve  as  substitute  for  in¬ 
spiration. 

We  would  indeed  be  led  to  entertain 
very  serious  apprehensions  respecting  the 
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future  destinies  of  literature,  if  we  were  to  in  the  soul  of  the  prince  as  in  the  soul  of 
judge  of  the  present  character  of  poetical  the  galley-slave  ;  whereas  in  the  later  rela- 
talent,  from  inferences  drawn  from  our  es-  tive  positions  of  men  who  must  pursue  va- 
timate  of  intellectual  culture  of  earlier  !  rious  paths  through  life,  they  have  become 
times,  as  exhibited  in  their  standard  works,  I  much  more  diversified  by  occult  and  in- 
did  we  not  look  beyonJ  our  day.  Every  1  ward,  intellectual  qualities,  than  in  civil 
one  is  aware  that  poetry,  by  being  spread  j  and  political  respects,  or  outward  condi- 
out  before  so  many  classes,  with  which  it  j  tion.  In  former  times,  the  leech,  the  adept, 
formerly  hardly  came  in  contact,  has  indeed  the  astrologer,  or  the  heretic,  stood  out 
become  more  common,  but  not,  therefore,  isolated  and  in  bold  relief  from  the  equally 
in  a  good  sense,  more  popular  ;  that  among  tempered  mass,  as  the  representatives  and 
the  nauseating  trash  which  daily  falls  from  purveyors  of  learning.  The  spirit  of  inves- 
the  press,  as  well  as  in  those  of  her  off*  tigation  and  acquisition  was  fettered,  de¬ 
spring  for  which  we  have  no  need  of  blush-  scribing  narrow  circles  around  scattered 
ing  before  posterity,  we  may  search  long  and  migratory  centres  ;  but  art  grew  up  in 
and  wearily  to  find  any  thing  resembling  a  joyful  luxuriance  on  the  broad  and  deep 
germ,  a  grain  of  fresh  and  genuine  poetic  soil  of  faith,  and  the  artist  was  no  virtuoso, 
nationality,  (Volks-poesie.)  But  yet  such  no  dilettante,  who  with  unwonted  strength 
germs  and  grains  do  already  exist ;  we  dis-  of  genius  ushers  something  overwhelming 
cern  (as  we  think)  the  first  faint  auguries  into  day ;  he  was  what  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  beginnings  of  a  development,  in  the  calls,  a  worker,  who  by  his  personifications 
progress  of  which  the  people  gradually  will  gave  tone  and  expression  to  the  common 
become  susceptible  of  poetie  feeling,  and  feeling,  and  never  delivered  a  text  to  which 
once  more  the  foundation  be  laid  for  ere-  every  soul  had  not  a  response  and  a  com- 
ative  art,  not  from  above,  from  the  gentry  mentary  at  hand.  •« 

downwards,  but  from  beneath,  out  of  the  This  revival  of  art  threw  its  last  vibra- 
heart  and  quarry  of  the  nation.  Such  a  lions  pretty  far  within  the  domains  of  the 
blessing  can  never  spring  from  mere  belle-  press,  and  in  an  age  where,  through  the 
lettreism  and  artificial  dilettanteism ;  it  I  reformation,  the  might  of  that  press  had 
seems  rather  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  certain  !  already  been  sensibly  felt,  art  once  more 
tone  among  the  people  which  has  little  af-  j  stood  up  in  glorious  strength.  The  paint- 
finity  with  literature.  We  allude  to  those  ings  of  the  sixteeth  century  arethe  delicious 
marks  of  a  revived  nationality,  which  are  fruit,  and  also  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  a 
traceable  in  the  awakening  of  patriotic  sen-  rapidly  consummating  year  of  the  universe, 
timents,  and  in  an  impulse  towards  free  •  A  new  era  commences  from  the  hour  in 
associations.  It  is  of  much  significance  to  i  which  the  idea  of  printing  became  reality, 
our  nation  and  to  our  period,  that  this  dis- 1  and  at  the  time,  when  the  antiquarian  no 
position  reveals  itself  in  its  poetical  ten- j  longer  invoked  his  old  books  and  parch- 
dency,  by  music  ;  in  the  numerous  musical  |  ments  as  Incunables ;  the  genius  or  demon 
and  vocal  societies,  which,  steadily  spread- j  of  a  new  cycle  of  the  world,  leaped  out  of 
ing,  embrace  social  unions  of  quite  distinct  i  his  cradle  accoutred  in  complete  armor, 
classes.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  Fiom  that  hour,  the  fetters  which  had  until 
that  the  poetical  electrometre  has  hitherto  then  held  nearly  all,  high  and  low,  great 
elicited  so  faint  sparks  of  genuine  original  and  small,  in  the  bondage  of  simplicity,  be- 
poetry  ;  all  healthy  growth  is  remarkably  gin  to  be  loosened  ;  difl’erences  and  contro- 
slow.  This  remark  leads  us  to  the  last  versies  in  thinking  and  feeling  come  to  be 
idea,  which  we  here  wish  to  record.  identified  and  expressed  in  words  ;  the 

Culture,  in  its  universal  sense,  before  the  warfare  between  spirit  and  mind,  the  upper 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  had  an  as-  and  lower  powers,  begins;  the  understand- 
pect  widely  ditFering  from  that  which  it  ing  quenches  and  conquers  sentiment,  and 
subsequently  assumed.  We  see  education  the  watch-word  of  an  ever  increasing,  rapid 
in  the  middle  ages,  notwithstanding  the  development,  is  knowledge.  In  this  pro- 
rigid  separation  of  classes  and  ranks,  far  cess,  the  ancient  spiritual  level  of  society 
more  uniform  than  now,  when  so  many  of  was  necessarily  destroyed ;  here  it  rose 
these  barriers  of  caste  have  been  done  into  eminences,  while  there  again  it  sank 
away  with.  The  gulf  between  the  suze-  into  declivities ;  the  ideas  and  standards  of 
raine  and  the  vassal  was  more  of  a  civil  and  j  individuals  and  of  classes  tallied  less  and 
external  nature  than  an  intellectual.  The  { less,  distinct  circles  and  platforms  formed 
ideas  of  Deity,  of  the  world,  and  of  nature,  themselves  separately,  which  took  very 
were,  if  we  so  may  speak,  bounded  and  !  unequal  interest  in  the  solution  of  the  mas- 
fixed  pretty  much  within  the  same  figure  1  ter-problem  of  the  age,  research,  and  were 
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very  unequally  affected  by  its  results.  A 
spiritual  aristocracy  stood  over  against  the 
mass  of  the  people,  as  pioneers  in  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  enlifjhteninof  reason,  which 
not  only  ruled  them  politically,  but  kept 
them  morally  muzzled.  But  the  deeper 
the  ntind  penetrated  into  nature  and  histo¬ 
ry,  the  more  the  horizon  cleared  up  at  those 
points,  the  darker  and  denser  and  more 
confused  became  the  shadows  resting  on 
the  intellectual  world  ;  the  more  divided, 
essentially  differing,  men  became  among 
themselves  touchinff  the  most  momentous 
questions  and  interests.  Science  bounded 
up  to  the  clouds,  but  the  church  languish¬ 
ed,  and  with  her  that  art  which  springs 
from  a  common  and  paramount  spirit.  The 
fouiniations  of  this  common  paramount 
feeling  were  demolished,  and  thus  art  and 
poetry  became  the  property  and  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  higlftr,  knowing,  enlightened 
classes,  and  the  offspring  and  impress  of 
their  taste  and  spirit.  The  arts  were  no 
longer  the  common  spiritual  bread  of  life ; 
they  became  seasoned  dishes  for  refined 
palates,  for  those  who  know  how  to  enjoy 
scientifically  ;  bi,t  utterly  insipid,  indi¬ 
gestible,  incomprehensible  to  those  who 
brought  nothing  but  nature’s  common  un¬ 
sophisticated  appetite  to  the  banquet. 

While  culture  thus  rapidly  advanced  to¬ 
ward  the  aristocratic  pole  of  the  social 
world,  light,  spurious  as  well  as  true,  pene¬ 
trated  yet  slowly  the  masses  toward  the 
democratical.  This  descending  tendency  of 
culture,  has  become  wonderfully  accele¬ 
rated  since  the  latest  important  changes  in 
politics,  in  science,  and  in  trade,  and  the 
conviction  is  forced  upon  this  generation, 
that  culture  and  eduention  will  assume  an 
entirely  new  aspect.  The  press,  that  very 
instrument  which  yet  in  its  imperfection, 
at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  exploded 
the  unity  of  feelings  and  ideas,  appears 
now  in  its  mature  strength,  to  labor  for  the 
restoration  of  this  very  unity.  It  looks  as 
if  History  were  intent  upon  reconducting 
mankind  by  some  spiral  windings  to  the 
same  point  which  they  occupied  half  a 
thousand  years  ago  ;  as  if  out  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  commotion,  a  middle  age  is  to  emerge 
on  a  more  splendid  and  exalted  scale  ;  that 
is  a  state  in  which  the  entire  people  shall, 
in  spiritual  and  moral  respects,  again  form 
a  phalanx  more  unbroken  than  ever;  an 
age  in  which  the  common  mind,  in  its  na¬ 
ture  essentially  one  and  unchangeable, 
shall  again  find  its  equipoise  in  connection 
with  the  isolated  aristocratic  mind;  in 
which,  after  a  final  momentary  satisfying 
of  the  spirit  of  research  and  inquiry,  of 


analysis  and  classification  in  the  outward 
world,  the  creative  spirit  of  the  inner  world 
shall  again  be  emancipated  ;  in  which  art 
shall  fully  perfect  and  ennoble  that  which 
science  has  so  gloriously  achieved  during 
the  last  centuries,  making  it  by  a  touch  of 
her  magic  wand  the  legitimate  spiritual 
capital  of  the  people. 

Such  a  view  can  give  umbrage  only  when 
not  rightly  understood  ;  it  will,  however, 
only  be  pointed  out  in  this  place.  At  ano¬ 
ther  time  we  may  take  a  nearer  view  from 
this  point,  of  the  present  course  of  history. 

Culture  has  evidently  struck  into  another 
path,  leading  to  quite  a  different  goal  from 
that  which  she  seemed  to  follow  fifty  years 
ago,  and  many  are  the  phenomena  of  our 
time  which  may  be  construed  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  our  views.  State,  legislation, 
arranging  and  intercourse  of  classes,  mo¬ 
rals,  customs,  dress,  in  short,  the  whole 
social  system  as  it  at  present  exists,  and  in 
its  present  state  of  progress  already  indi¬ 
cate,  on  close  observation,  where  the  new 
movement  has  taken  its  beginning — nhere 
it  betrays  more  affinity  to  a  state  of  things 
as  they  existed  before  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing,  than  to  that  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  In  many  respects  present  circum¬ 
stances  appear  altogether  the  reverse  of 
what  they  were  in  the  middle  ages  ;  but  in 
this  complete  transformation,  the  new  is 
far  nearer  to  the  old  than  merely  on  the 
way  to  it.  Whether  reading  and  writing 
shall  form  the  rule  or  the  exception — whe¬ 
ther  very  many  do  not  think,  because  they 
read  nothing  or  have  read  too  much  ;  whe¬ 
ther  men  obey,  because  they  must^  and 
know  no  better,  or  whether  the  idea  of  a 
just  government  shall  pervade  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  whether  a  certain  category  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  a  certain  amount  of  au¬ 
thenticated  facts,  shall  be  knowm  by  the 
many  or  the  few' ;  whether  every  person 
shall  be  able  to  propel  himself  forty  miles 
in  the  hour,  or  whether  high  and  low  must 
travel  on  foot  or  on  horseback  : — all  this  is 
of  no  consideration, -when  treating  of  the 
main-springs,  of  the  stamina  of  social  devel¬ 
opment  ;  and  every  one,  who  is  not  an  entire 
stranger  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
is  able  to  extend  these  parallelisms  into 
every  direction  and  department  of  life. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  even  the 
highest  and  most  sublimated  views  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  they  strike  ever  deeper,  have  broken 
away  from  the  materialism  of  mere  ratio¬ 
cination,*  and  manifest  a  leaning,  a  return¬ 
ing  towards  the  mystical  point  d’appui  of 
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the  middle  ages.  But  one  asks — what 
about  religion — the  church  1  Where  is 
here  a  general  soothing,  satisfying,  effect¬ 
ual  remedy  to  be  found — a  reconciling  of 
opposites  discoverable!  Our  answer  is: 
the  depths  of  cavil  and  contradiction  must 
become  exhausted,  as  they  now  are  pretty 
much  for  the  first  time,  before  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  can  become  imaginable,  or  before  a  re¬ 
formation  can  begin.  No  one  can  as  much 
as  conjecture  in  what  sense  such  a  re-for¬ 
mation  is  to  ensue,  and  consequently  no 
one  can  determine  whether  it  has  already 
begun  or  not.  But,  at  all  events,  at  this 
point  a  vista  opens  upon  us  of  an  indeter¬ 
minable  duration  of  the  present  ferment. 
We  do  not  even  know  in  which  season  we 
are  of  the  current  year  of  the  universal  cy¬ 
cle  ;  whether  we  are  yet  in  the  vernal  sea¬ 
son,  or  whether  autumn  is  at  hand.  Suffi¬ 
cient  for  us,  is  the  persuasion,  that  the 
world  is  not  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  but 
rushing  onward  to  some  grand  transforma¬ 
tion,  or  rather  re-modelling,  re-formation, 
and  that  the  present  sufferings  and  throes 
of  hunjanity  shall  subside,  her  infirmities 
will  be  healed,  to  give  place  to  other  in¬ 
firmities.  Should,  however,  the  procrea¬ 
tive  sap  once  ascend  into  the  upper  branch¬ 
es,  evolving  research  and  creative  intellect, 
the  common  mind  will  again  yield  untaint¬ 
ed,  genuine  blossom  and  fruit.  Yet,  while 
even  now,  imperceptibly  to  us,  a  new  germ 
of  the  beautiful  and  of  a  true  living  nation¬ 
ality,  is  slowly  developing  from  the  heart 
of  the  people,  that  which  poetry  and  art 
have  produced  by  its  unnatural  and  soul¬ 
less  alliance  with  science,  may  cause  yet 
greater  confusion,  until  those  weeds  shall 
be  choked  by  the  fresh  and  healthy  vegeta¬ 
tion.  And  we  see,  therefore,  no  cause  in 
the  w’orld  to  despair,  even  if  our  social, 
literary,  artistical,  theatrical,  and  every 
other  characteristic  institution  of  the  day, 
should  appear  to  succeeding  generations 
to  be  the  same  as  the  last  scarcely  departed 
century  is  to  many  a  one  among  us,  the 
good  old  time. 


The  Crossing  of  the  Desert. — Extract  of  a 
letter  dated  Alexandria,  June  20th,  1^43: — “It 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  in  taking  a  retrospect  of 
the  last  12  months,  during  which  time  I  have  cross¬ 
ed  the  entire  of  Egypt  13  times,  and  as  far  as  Cairo 
no  fewer  than  2l>  tinms,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
ama/ing  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  means  of  transit.  At  that  time  the  means 
and  arrangements  of  the  canal  navigation  were  of 
the  most  wretched  description,  and  amid  inconven- 
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iences  and  scenes  of  the  most  repulsive  nature  pas¬ 
sengers  were  obliged  to  spend  12  or  15  hours  hud¬ 
dled  together  witliin  a  space  not  fit  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  half  the  number  conveyed.  Instead 
of  two  there  are  now  five  canal  passage  boats  in 
use,  and  two  steam  tugs,  besides  48  horses.  This 
improvement  has  enormous  advantages,  but  will 
be  felt  best  by  those  who  have  travelled  under  both 
circumstances.  On  the  Nile,  instead  of  one  there 
are  four  steamboats.  The  Desert,  too,  has  lost  most 
of  its  terrors.  At  the  time  to  which  I  allude, 
and  subsequently,  I  have  seen  and  shared  serious 
privations.  But  this  has  undergone  a  change.  The 
wretched  horses  formerly  in  use  have  been  replaced 
with  efficient  ones,  their  number  increased  from  80 
to  250;  a  relay,  instead  of  every  40  or  60  miles, 
now  established  at  every  station,  say  every  10 
miles  ;  the  vans  and  harness  refitted  and  repaired, 
the  station-houses  fitted  up  most  cojnfortably,  and  an 
English  male  and  female  attendant  at  the  centre 
and  principal  bungalow  ;  all  the  dependents 
throughout  the  line  better  ordered  and  morf  civil, 
and  none  of  that  extortion  which  was  practised  at 
hotels  and  at  every  point  where  a  possibility  of  it 
had  heretofore  existed  ;  and  there  is  now  no  cause 
sufficient  to  deter  the  most  tini!d  or  delicate  travel¬ 
ler,  at  any  season  of  the  year  from  crossing  Egypt 
with  perfect  safety  and  comfort,  and  without  the 
slightest  risk  of  delay.  For  much  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  thus  rapidlv  introduced  into  the  overland 
route  the  public  is  indebted  to  his  Highness  the 
Pacha,  who  continues  to  afford  every  facility  to¬ 
wards  the  complete  development  of  a  communica¬ 
tion  which  is  daily  becoming  more  important  both 
to  England  and  India.  It  is  understood  that  an 
arrangement  is  now  in  course  of  completion  between 
the  new  Transit  Company  and  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  by  which  the 
means  possessed  by  both  parties  in  Egypt  will  be 
brought  into  united  operation,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  transit  permanently  secured. 

Prem.\ture  Rise  of  the  Nile. — A  very  re¬ 
markable  ammialy  has  been  observed  this  year  in 
the  periodical  flux  of  the  Nile.  From  time  imme¬ 
morial  the  first  day  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  has  en¬ 
sued  soon  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  at  Cairo 
the  phenomenon  has  usually  taken  place  sometime 
between  the  1st  and  the  10th  of  July;  this  year, 
however,  there  was  a  rise  of  the  river  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  May,  consequently  two  months  earlier 
than  usual.  This  rise  contined  only  four  days,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  water  fell,  and  it  still  continues  fall¬ 
ing  as  it  always  does  until  the  period  of  the  summer 
solstice.  History  affords  no  example  of  so  early  a 
rise  of  the  river,  and  only  a  few  instances  are 
recorded  of  a  second  rise  taking  place  shortly  after 
the  first.  One  of  these  instances  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  other  in  the  year  1737. 
— Bell's  Weekly  Messenger . 

Impost  on  ^Ierchandise  through  Egypt. — 
The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  issued  a  proclamation  es¬ 
tablishing  the  transit  duty  of  only  half  per  cent,  on 
the  declared  value  of  all  merchandise  in  transitu 
between  India  and  Europe,  subject  to  very  rational 
regulations.  The  duty  must  be  paid  at  Alexandria 
for  the  merchandise  landed  at  that  port,  and  also 
for  that  landed  at  Suez.  In  case  of  fraud  being 
manifest,  either  in  the  denomination  or  valuation 
of  the  merchandise,  the  Custom-house,  after  having 
proved  the  fraud  by  opening  the  packages,  will 
charge  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent. —  Britannia. 
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WORDSWORTH’S  GREECE.* 

From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

This  very  beautiful  book  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Greece,  and  of  another  name  now 
classical  in  England  by  a  double  claim,  that 
of  Wordsworth.  As  regards  the  pictorial, 
it  delineates  almost  every  thing — scenery, 
buildings,  costtime  ;  and  has  besides  num¬ 
berless  fanciful  vignettes.  There  are  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  engravings 
on  wood,  and  twenty-eight  on  steel,  all  by 
such  artists  as  Copley,  Fielding,  F.  Cres- 
wick,  D.  Cox,  Harvey,  Paul  Huet,'  Meisso- 
nier,  Sargent,  Daubigny,  and  Jacques.  The 
descriptive  paints  Greece  as  it  was,  and 
again  as  it  is;  and  with  the  hand  of  one 
who  is  master  of  his  subject,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  modern 
geography  of  the  country,  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  observer  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
arts.  The  historical  portion,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  exhibits  the  learning  and  judgment  of 
the  author.  The  traveller  in  Greece  will 
find  this,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  very 
best  book  he  could  take  with  him — no  oth¬ 
er  w’ork  contains,  perhaps,  so  much  mat¬ 
ter  in  one  fair  octavo  ;  and  it  has  this  fur¬ 
ther  advantage,  that  whatever  information 
Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  us  on  subjects  of 
this  class,  comes  stamped  with  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority.  The  classical  student, 
albeit  that  he  never  makes  a  voyage  except 
it  be  autor  de  sa  chambre^  will  find  in  these 
pages  most  interesting  and  abundant  infor¬ 
mation  ;  and  the  poet,  the  architect,  and 
the  antiquarian  may  gather  from  them  quite 
enough  to  repay  a  perusal. 

One  or  two  short  extracts  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  book. 

The  passage  vvhich  follows  leads  to  his 
description  of  Athens  : — 

“To  describe  Athens,  a  man  should  be  an 
Athenian,  and  speak  the  Athenian  language. 
He  should  have  long  looked  upon  its  soil  with  a 
feeling  of  almost  religious  reverence.  He  should 
have  regarded  it  as  ennobled  by  the  deeds  of 
illustrious  n)en,  and  have  recognized  in  them  his 
own  progenitors.  The  records  of  its  early  his¬ 
tory  should  not  be  to  him  a  silence  ;  they  should 
not  have  been  the  objects  of  laborious  research, 
but  should  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his 
infancy — have  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  sponta¬ 
neously  in  his  mind,  and  have  growm  with  his 
growth.  i\or  should  the  period  of  its  remote 
antiquity  be  to  him  a  land  of  shadows — a  pla¬ 
tonic  cave  in  which  unsubstantial  forms  move 
before  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  entranced  in  a 
dream.  To  him  the  language  of  its  mythology 
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should  have  been  the  voice  of  truth.  The  tem¬ 
ples  of  Athens  should  not  have  been  to  him 
mere  schools  of  art.  He  should  not  have  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  existing,  in  order  that  he  might 
examine  their  details,  measure  their  heights, 
delineate  their  forms,  copy  their  mouldings,  and 
trace  the  vestiges  of  coloring  still  visible  upon 
them.  They  sliould  not  have  afforded  materials 
merely  for  his  compass  or  his  pencil,  but  for  his 
affections  and  for  his  religion. 

“  This,  we  gladly  confess,  is  not  our  case. 
We  commence  cur  description  of  this  city  with 
avowing  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  convey,  or  entertain  an  idea  of  Athens 
such  as  it  appeared  of  old  to  the  eyes  of  one  of 
its  inhabitants.  But  there  is  another  point  of 
view  from  which  we  love  to  contemplate  it — one 
which  supplies  us  Avith  reflections  of  deeper  in¬ 
terest,  and  raises  in  the  heart  sublimer  emotions 
than  could  have  been  ever  suggested  in  ancient 
days  by  the  sight  of  Athens  to  an  Athenian. 

“  We  see  Athens  in  ruins.  On  the  central 
rock  of  its  Acropolis  exist  the  remains,  in  a  mu¬ 
tilated  state,  of  three  temples — the  temple  of 
Victory,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Erectheum ; 
of  the  Propylopa  in  the  same  place  ;  at  its  wes¬ 
tern  entrance,  some  Avails  and  a  few  columns  are 
still  standing;  of  the  theatre  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Acropolis,  in  AA’hich  the  dramas  of  iEschy- 
los,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  represented, 
some  stone  steps  remain.  Not  a  vestige  sur- 
viA’es  of  the  courts  in  which  Demosthenes  plead¬ 
ed  There  is  no  trace  of  the  academic  porches 
of  Plato,  or  of  the  lyceum  of  Aristotle.  The 
poccile  of  the  Stoics  has  A’anished  ;  only  a  few  of 
the  long  Avails  AA’hich  ran  along  the  plain  and 
united  Athens  Avith  its  harbors,  are  yet  visible. 
Even  nature  herself  appears  to  have  undergone 
a  change.  The  source  of  the  fountain  Callir- 
rhoe  has  almost  failed  ;  the  bed  of  the  Illissus  is 
nearly  dry  ;  the  harbor  of  the  Piraeus  is  nar- 
roAA'ed  and  made  shallow  by  mud, 

“  But  Avhile  this  is  so,  Avhile  Ave  are  forcibly 
and  mournfully  reminded  by  this  spectacle  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
Avhich  the  w’orld  has  seen,  Avhile  Ave  read  in  the 
ruins  of  these  temples  of  Athens,  and  in  the  to¬ 
tal  extinction  of  the  religion  to  which  they  were 
dedicated,  an  apology  in  behalf  of  Christianity, 
and  a  refutation  of  paganism,  more  forcible  and 
eloquent  than  any  of  those  which  were  com¬ 
posed  and  presented  to  the  Roman  emperor  by 
Aristides  and  Q,uadratus  in  this  place,  AV’e  are 
naturally  led  by  it  to  contrast  the  permanence 
and  vitality  of  the  spirit  and  intelligence  which 
produced  these  works,  of  which  the  vestiges 
either  exist  in  a  condition  of  ruinous  decay,  or 
have  entirely  disappeared,  Avith  the  fragility  of 
the  material  elements  of  Avhich  they  are  com¬ 
posed. 

“  Not  at  Athens  alone  are  we  to  look  for 
Athens.  The  epitaph — Here  is  the  heart:  the 
spirit  is  everywhere — may  be  applied  to  it 
From  the  gates  of  the  Acropolis,  as  from  a  moth¬ 
er  city,  issued  intellectual  colonies  into  every 
region  of  the  Avorld.  These  buildings  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  ruined  as  they  are  at  present,  have 
served  for  two  thousand  years  as  models  of*  the 
most  admired  fabrics  in  every  civilized  country 
of  the  world.  Having  perished  here,  they  sur- 
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vive  there.  They  live  in  them  as  in  their  legit- 1 
imale  oiFspring.  I'hus  the  genius  which  con- 1 
ceivcil  and  executed  these  magnificent  works,  | 
while  the  materials  on  which  it  labored  are  dis- 1 
solved,  has  itself  proved  immortal.  We,  there- 1 
fore,  at  the  present  time,  having  witnessed  the  j 
fact,  have  n»ore  cogent  reasons  for  admiring  the  ■ 
consummate  skill  which  created  them,  than  were 
possessed  by  those  who  saw  these  structures  in 
their  original  glorv  and  beauty.” — pp.  129,  130, 
131. 

These  eloquent  and  able  passages  attest 
the  scholarship  of  the  author.  He  goes  on 
to  observe  that  it  is  not  in  the  material  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Athens  that  her  spirit  is  still 
seen :  it  survives  in  the  intellectual  crea¬ 
tions  of  her  great  minds;  and  the  interest 
\vhich  they  have  given  to  the  soil,  invests 
it  with  new  and  strange  charms  for  us  of 
modern  times.  Dr.  Wordsworth  then  en¬ 
ters  into  a  minute  account  of  the  remarka¬ 
ble  buildings  of  Athens — a  subject  on  which 
no  one  in  these  times  could  venture  to  say 
much,  who  had  not  some  confidence  in  his 
classical  acquirements,  and  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  well 
known  to  be  a  sure  guide  in  all  these  mat¬ 
ters.  His  name  alone  might  give  character 
to  the  book,  but  it  would  fail  to  do  it  jus¬ 
tice.  It  is  so  beautifully  got  up,  that  to  be 
appreciated  it  must  be  seen. 

'i'he  passage  we  have  quoted  may  give 
our  readers  a  very  fair  impression  of  the 
author’s  style  ;  but  being  only  introductory 
to  more  detailed  observations,  it  does  not 
exhibit  any  thing  of  the  fulness  and  variety 
of  matter  for  which  the  work  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  We  had  pencilled  some  other 
passages  for  extracts.  One  giving  the  fable 
and  the  history  of  Theseus,  another  sug¬ 
gesting  with  much  ingenuity  and  apparent 
truth,  that  the  systems  of  education  adopted 
at  Athens  and  in  Sparta — systems  strongly 
contrasted  in  all  points — arose  from  the 
physical  forms  of  the  two  countries.  The 
site  of  Sparta  at  a  distance  from  the  coast, 
secluded  in  a  valley  at  the  extremity  of 
Greece,  led  to  a  system  of  self-depend¬ 
ence,  abstinence,  and  denial,  and  to  that 
principle  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  law, 

“  so  emphatically  described,”  says  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  in  the  epitaph  engraved  upon 
the  tomb  of  the  Spartan  heroes  who  fell  at 
Thermopylff — “  Oh,  stranger,  go  and  tell 
the  Lacedemonians  that  we  lie  here  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  commands.” 

“At  Athens,”  observes  our  author,  “the 
maintenance  of  such  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility.”  Her  site,  her  soil,  barren  in  corn, 
but  rich  in  marble,  the  sea  flowing  before 
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her,  the  islands,  nurseries  for  a  maritime 
population,  her  facilities  for  communicating 
with  other  countries — all  led  to  a  system 
of  education  of  which  the  freest  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  her  resources,  of  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  her  population,  was  the  object  and 
the  result. 

Travellers  in  Greece  are  usually  struck 
with  its  Homeric  aspect — w’ith  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  localities  to  those  described 
in  the  Iliad.  Scenes  of  any  note,  and  many 
but  little  known  to  fame,  are  given  in  the 
illustrations.  The  mountain-chain — the 
rich  vale,  made  classic  by  its  ruined  tem¬ 
ple — the  headland  and  the  isle,  all  form  at¬ 
tractive  pictures,  being  nearly  all  immortal 
by  their  names ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  directed  to  almost  every  circum¬ 
stance  that  can  lend  them  interest. 

There  is  one  topic  which  we  exceedingly 
regret  that  Dr.  Wordsw'orth  has  not  touched 
on,  that  is,  a  comparison  of  the  Romaic 
with  the  ancient  language  of  Greece.  The 
resemblances  are  so  constant,  the  identities 
so  frequent,  that  a  tolerable  classic  might 
I  make  his  way  there  with  but  little  difficulty. 
A  striking  circumstance  is,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  appears  to  be  the  same  throughout 
the  country — that  there  are  no  longer  those 
differences  of  dialect  which  were  so  re¬ 
markable  in  the  ancient  times.  We  regret 
that  our  learned  author  did  not  examine 
this  subject,  as  we  cannot  often  hope  to  have 
a  traveller  so  well  qualified  to  undertake  it. 

There  are  very  considerable  efforts  now 
making  for  the  civilization  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  Greece.  A  great  deal  doing  in 
the  way  of  schools  by  King  Otho  and  his 
government ;  but  these  efforts  attract  hardly 
any  notice  in  England,  or  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  We  may  further  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  their  contests  with  the  Turks 
the  Greeks  exhibited  traits  of  character 
and  deeds  of  heroism  quite  worthy  of  their 
ancestry,  and  yet  were  they  but  little  re¬ 
garded  by  other  nations,  and  are  hardly  re¬ 
membered.  It  may  be  that  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  story  of  ancient  Greece  is 
so  early  and  st)  intimate,  and  leaves  on  our 
mind  so  many  and  such  absorbing  impres¬ 
sions,  that  we  have  no  interest  to  spare  for 
that  kingdom  now,  save  what  is  connected 
with  the  past.  This  we  are  disposed  to 
think  is,  to  a  great  extent,  actually  true, 
and  it  is  a  most  singular  result,  consign¬ 
ing  a  fair  country  to  the  destiny  that,  do 
w'hat  she  will,  she  can  never  revive — that 
the  nations  of  Europe  will  think  of  her  only 
through  the  past,  ana  for  ever  hold 

“  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.” 
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CONCLUDED. 

Of  a  home  cabinet  so  constructed,  Straf¬ 
ford  experienced  the  effects  from  the  first, 
in  the  immense  labor  which  he  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  get  any  of  his  propositions  re¬ 
ceived.  He  had  to  fight  time  after  time 
with  them — for  a  Parliament — for  Poyn- 
ing’s  act — for  his  plantation  schemes — for 
his  revenue  schemes  —  for  his  church 
schemes:  he  had  no  sooner  made  money, 
than  he  had  to  fight  for  the  employment  of 
it — he  had  to  fight  for  appointments,  for 
rewards,  for  punishments.  Powerful  no¬ 
blemen — Lord  Clanrickard  (son  of  the  old 
earl),  Lord  Wilmot,  and  others,  appeal 
from  him  to  the  English  council.  Don’t 
listen  to  him,  writes  up  Strafford  ;  you 
are  encouraging  disaffection  in  thousands, 
if  you  do — he  is  the  head  of  a  party. — But 
this  is  just  the  reason,  in  Charles’s  view, 
w’hy  I  must. — Don’t  be  afraid,  says  Straf¬ 
ford,  I  will  take  all  the  odium  upon  myself. 
Whenever  persons  appeal  to  you,  tell  them 
that  you  hold  the  deputy  responsible,  and 
send  them  back. — The  absolute  duty  of  a 
minister  to  take  odium  to  any  extent  off 
liis  monarch’s  back,  was  a  maxim  constant¬ 
ly  in  Strafford’s  mouth  j  and  happy  was  the 
deputy  if  he  got  his  own  w'ay  any  how: 
but  the  fear  which  the  king  evinced  of 
these  aristocrats,  the  time  that  their  ap¬ 
peals  stood,  and  the  half  or  favorable  de¬ 
cision  at  last,  vexed  Strafford  personally, 
and  weakened  him  politically.  The  last 
scene  of  his  Irish  government  was  embit¬ 
tered  by  the  triumph,  after  a  long  contest, 
of  Lord  Clanrickard  over  him  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  council. 

A  hard  tussle  in  which  he  had  engaged 
with  Lord  Cork,  for  the  restoration  of  some 
church  lands,  he  had  to  fight  literally  alone, 
against  Lord  Cork  and  the  English  cabi¬ 
net.  This  nobleman  had,  through  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  Cumberland  family,  con¬ 
siderable  interest  at  court,  and  a  sort  of 
claim  of  connection  upon  Strafford  himself, 
who  made  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to 
his  own  relations  by  his  unflinching  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  private  tie.  The  Cumberland 
family  took  up  the  matter  w’armly,  and 
Strafford  had  to  endure  all  sorts  of  hard 
names,  and  to  be  called  a  persecutor  of  his 
kindred.  But  a  man  with  such  fixed  public 
objects  in  view  was  not  to  be  deterred. 
The  recovery  of  church  property  was  one 
thing  he  had  positively  determined  on,  the 
equal  administration  of  justice  w'as  another. 
Without  an  able  body  of  clergy,  he  said, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  any  re* 
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formation  in  religion  or  manners;  and 
church  property  must  be  got  back  for  that 
end.  In  Ireland  there  had  indeed  been 
hitherto  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another 
for  the  poor,  and  robbery  and  sacrilege 
had  been  winked  at,  when  the  offender 
could  put  a  title  to  his  name.  He  was  re¬ 
solved  to  put  an  end  to  this  system,  to  up¬ 
hold  the  sanctity  and  the  spotlessness  of 
royal  justice,  to  show  the  great  and  noble 
that  they  w’ere  as  amenable  to  the  law  as 
the  meanest  subjects,  and  comfort  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  and  defenceless  classes 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  righteous  govern¬ 
ment,  bent  on  extinguishing  the  insolence, 
oppression,  and  fraud  of  their  petty  tyrants. 
“  1  never  had,”  he  says  of  Lord  Cork’s  case 
— “  1  never  had  so  hard  a  part  to  play  in 
all  my  life  ;  but  come  what  please  God  and 
the  king,  neither  alliance,  friendship,  or 
other  thing,  shall  be  ever  able  to  separate 
me  from  the  service  of  God  or  my  master, 
or  persuade  me  to  quench  the  flame  in  an¬ 
other  man’s  house  by  taking  the  fire  of  his 
guilt  into  my  bowelt.” 

There  were  more  galling  trials :  Charles 
had  never  been  a  minister,  and  did  not 
know  what  a  minister’s  feelings  were.  A 
low  impudent  Scotchman  of  the  name  of 
Barre  penetrated  into  the  royal  presence, 
with  an  unsupported  charge  against  Straf¬ 
ford,  of  peculation.  Charles,  either  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  sudden  intrusion,  or  wishing 
to  look  impartial,  actually  listened — nay, 
gave  him  a  special  passport,  under  shelter 
of  which  the  fel’ow  oscillated  between 
England  and  Ireland,  collecting  slanders 
against  Strafford  for  communication  to  the 
court.  “  And  vow^  ant  pleese  your  Majesty^ 
ea  werde  mare  inent  your  debuty  in  Yrlarid^ 
(Strafford  haa  a  trick  of  taking  off  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  Scotch  :  there  w'as  no  love  lost 
between  tlem,)  with  other  such  botadoes 
stuffed  w'kh  a  mighty  deal  of  untruths  and 
follies  amongst.  Far  be  the  insolency  from 
me,”  he  continues,  “  to  measure  out  for 
my  master  with  whom  or  what  to  speak ;  I 
more  revere  his  wisdom,  better  understand 
myself.  But  to  have  such  a  broken  pedlar, 
a  man  of  no  credit  or  parts,  to  be  brought 
to  the  king,  and  countenanced  by  some 
that  have  cause  to  wish  me  well,  howso¬ 
ever  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  shall  not 
find  it  so,  only  to  fill  his  majesty’s  ears 
with  untruths  concerning  me,  and  that  the 
whilst  his  foul  mouth  should  not  either  be 
closed,  or  else  publicly  brought  to  justify 
w'hat  he  informs ;  to  have  such  a  com¬ 
panion  sent  ascomptroland  superintendent 
over  me,  I  confess,  as  in  regard  to  myself 
it  moves  me  not  much,  yet  as  the  king’s 
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deputy  it  j^rieves  and  disdains  me  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Alas!  if  his  majesty  have  any  sus¬ 
picion  I  am  not  to  ins  service  as  I  ought, 
let  there  be  commissaries  of  honor  and 
wisdom  set  upon  me  ;  let  them  publicly 
examine  all  I  have  done  ;  let  me  be  heard, 
and  after  covered  with  shame  if  I  have  de¬ 
served  it.  This  is  gracious,  I  accept  it, 
magnify  his  majesty  for  his  justice;  but 
let  not  the  deputy  be  profaned  in  my  per¬ 
son,  under  the  administration  of  such  a 
petty  fellow  as  this,  unto  whom,  believe 
me,  very  few  that  know  him  will  lend  five 
pounds,  being  as  needy  in  his  fortune  as 
shifting  in  his  habitation.” 

The  Cottington  party,  w^ho  contrived 
these  insults,  allowed  Strafford  no  rest. 
Rumor,  charge,  malicious  whisper,  subtle 
innuendo,  told  upon  his  sensitive  spirit. 

“  These  reports  pinch  me  shrewdly,”  he 
says.  He  wrote  up  to  Charles,  and  was 
told,  “Do  not  buckle  on  your  armor  be¬ 
fore  it  is  wanted  Charles  did  not  under¬ 
stand  his  sensitiveness.  He  solicited  one 
step  in  the  peerage,  as  a  proof  that  the 
king  had  not  deserted  him,  and  it  was  de¬ 
nied. 

The  sense  of  ingratitude  always  makes 
philosophers  of  us:  first  comes  the  sting, 
then  the  musing,  speculating,  moralizing 
sedative — the  never  mind — and,  yes  it  must 
be  so — and,  ah  !  it  ia  the  way  of  the  world ! — 
the  reducing  of  our  wrongs  from  their  per¬ 
sonal  and  contingent  to  their  universal 
archetypal  form.  Strafford  had  a  strong 
vein  of  metaphysics,  waich  soon  sent  him 
on  the  generalizing  flight,  far  out  of  sight 
of  Charles  and  the  English  council.  “  In 
good  faith,  George  (to  his  cousin),  all  be¬ 
low  are  grown  wondrous  indifferent.”  The 
world,  this  visible  system  of  ihings,  was  in 
a  sense  necessarily  unjust;  and  ingrati¬ 
tude  was  the  law  of  an  imperfect  state.  But 
did  he  think  with  the  poet  that  the  Lady 
Astraia  had  long  since  gone  to  heaven  1 
Not  quite  so.  Under  favor,  he  could  still 
discern  her:  justice  had  not  ceased  to  be, 
but  in  a  loose  disordered  system  could  not 
act.  Men  might  sometimes  be  just,  could  1 
they  but  agree ;  but  each  had  his  own 
standard — one  despised  what  another  ap¬ 
preciated — and  hopeless  division  produced 
“  a  certain  uncertainty  of  rewards  and 
punishments,”  crossing  their  destination, 
and  coming  to  the  wrong  persons.  Philos¬ 
ophizing  Strafford — he  realized  the  griev¬ 
ance  and  the  discouragement — the  sv  6s 
riixfj  r;ixsj  xaxog  rjdi  xat  — sad  burden  of 

many  An  heroic  heart,  from  the  time  that 
savage  Caucasus  heard  the  grand  laments 
of  a  Prometheus,  and  Achilles  sounded  his 
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plaintive  lyre  over  the  -^!gean,  and  the 
great  Roman  scorned,  and  Lear  rhapso¬ 
dized,  and  Hamlet  mused — age  after  age 
the  sad  reproachful  strain  has  floated  vain¬ 
ly  by,  nor  arrested  for  a  moment  this  deaf 
material  machine  of  things  ;  and  on  and  on 
will  it  sound  more  mournful  and  more 
grave,  till  rising  on  the  gale  it  ends  in  the 
whirlwind’s  sharp  ominous  cry,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  dirge  of  a  collapsing  and  dis¬ 
solving  world.  Philosophizing,  moralizing 
Strafford — he  went  on  drawing  truths  and 
lessons  from  Donne’s  anagrams  and  Van¬ 
dyke’s  shadows,  till  his  spiritual  consoler 
stept  in,  with  advice  to  “  read  that  short 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  while  these  thoughts 
were  upon  him  :”  it  would  comfort  him 
more  than  ever  Donne’s  verses  or  Van¬ 
dyke’s  colors. 

But  there  were  moments  when  all  poeti¬ 
cal  consolations  failed  Strafford.  The  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  home  government  made  him 
feel  acutely  the  desolateness  of  his  position 
in  Ireland — standing  alone  amidst  conspir¬ 
ators  and  mortal  foes.  Sadness  and  dis¬ 
tress  of  mind  overcame  him  at  times : 
“  T/ie  storm  sets  dark  upon  me:  it  is  my  daily 
bread  to  bear  ill :  all  hate  me^  so  inconsider¬ 
able  a  worm  as  He  looked  forward 

with  melancholy  relief  to  a  resting-place 
in  the  grave,  to  which  his  dreadful  bodily 
sicknesses  as  well  directed  him.  A  martyr 
all  his  life  to  disease  and  pain,  he  thought 
little  of  it ;  the  gout  only  “  made  him  think 
the  more  but  an  accumulation  of  disor¬ 
ders  now,  an  intermitting  pulse,  faint 
sweats,  the  increasing  tortures  of  his  old 
complaint,  combined  with  his  internal  dis¬ 
tresses  to  drag  him  into  the  depths  of  an 
intense,  exaggerated,  we  should  say,  an 
unreal  humility  in  such  a  man,  did  we  not 
take  his  situation  into  account.  Isolation, 
however,  is,  beyond  question,  a  humbling 
thing  :  let  those  think  serenely  of  them¬ 
selves  whom  a  world  embraces,  who  lie 
pillowed  and  cushioned  upon  soft  affec¬ 
tions,  and  tender  regards,  and  the  breath 
of  admiring  circles, — greatness  in  isolation 
feels  itself  after  all  but  a  wTeck  and  a  cast¬ 
off  from  the  social  system,  wanderer  for¬ 
lorn,  worldless  fragmentary  being,  like  the 
wild  animal  of  the  desert — gaunt  solitary 
tenant  of  space  and  night.  Yet  from  the 
gloom  of  despondency  and  self-annihilation 
broke  forth  like  lightning  the  mind  of  the 
statesman  in  the  brilliant  scheme  of  finance, 
or  the  energetic  blow  which  brought  a  re¬ 
bellious  aristocrat  to  the  dust.  The  king¬ 
dom  stood  aghast  at  his  proceedings; 
nobody  understood  so  mysterious  a  com¬ 
pound  ;  a  report  spread  with  rapidity 
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through  the  court  that  the  Lord  Deputy 
was  insane,  and  Lord  Holland  added,  as  a 
fact  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  he  had 
once  actually  been  confined  in  a  madhouse. 
Strafl'ord,  in  burning  indignation,  wrote 
and  demanded  an  inquiry  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  the  slanderer,  however, 
backed  by  his  friends  in  the  council,  con¬ 
trived  to  stave  off  upon  technical  grounds.  1 
In  truth,  he  was  a  puzzle  to  his  age:  the 
hypochondriac  and  madman,  as  some  would 
explain  him,  others  would  have  a  rank  hy¬ 
pocrite  and  actor ;  his  emotions  mere 
pieces  of  statecraft  and  theatrical  display, 
and  even  his  last  touching  speech  at  his 
trial — it  is  the  coldhearted  sneer  of  the 
Scotch  Baillie, — “as  pathetic  an  oration 
as  ever  comedian  made  upon  the  stage." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  that, 
in  the  summer  of  1636,  Strafford  crossed 
the  Channel  and  presented  himself  before 
the  King  in  council  with  an  exposition  of 
his  whole  administration  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Clear  and  straightforward  state¬ 
ments,  a  style  manly,  eloquent,  and  impos¬ 
ing,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  the 
man  himself,  produced  their  effect ;  Charles 
was  really  carried  away  ;  English  courtiers, 
and  even  Irish  foes,  began  to  smile  and 
look  gracious,  and  Strafford  to  indulge  in 
irony:  “He  had  great  professions  from 
my  lord  keeper,  and  the  duke,  and  the 
marquis,  and  the  chamberlain,  and  from 
my  Lord  Cottington  in  the  most  transcend¬ 
ent  way — my  lady  of  Carlisle  never  used 
him  with  such  respect ;  he  had  been  very 
graciously  used  by  the  queen  ;  my  lord  of 
Durham  is  my  creature.  Wilmot  hath 
visited  me,  and,  now  he  is  able  to  do  me 
no  more  mischief,  makes  great  professions 
— I  do  him  all  civilities,  wait  upon  him  to 
his  coach,  in  good  faith  wish  him  no  hurt 
at  all,  yet  must  the  king  have  his  land.  His 
lordship  must  answer  my  suit  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Chamber, — send  me  that  Dedimus 
potestatem." 

For  one  brief  visit  Strafford  was  the  lion 
of  the  London  world,  stared  and  pointed 
at,  and  experiencing  vast  civility  and  at¬ 
tention  from  all  classes,  which,  with  an 
amusing  mixture  of  simplicity  and  state¬ 
craft,  he  attributed  wholly  to  his  temporary 
favor  with  the  King;  adding,  that  though 
people  were  much  mistaken  in  thinking 
him  of  such  consideration  with  his  majesty, 
he  should  not  attempt  to  destroy  an  im¬ 
pression  so  serviceable  to  his  administra¬ 
tion.  Sick  of  the  scene,  he  hurried  down 
the  moment  business  was  over  to  York, 
where  a  circle  of  his  county  friends  met 
and  smothered  him  with  dinners  and  kind¬ 


ness  for  a  week.  He  was  not  sorry  of  an 
escape  to  reflect  affectionately  upon  such 
hearty  demonstrations  at  the  most  solitary 
and  retired  of  his  country  seats,  Gauthorp, 
the  old  place  of  the  Gascoignes,  of  chief 
justice  celebrity.  One  short,  very  short 
interval  of  perfect  repose  penetrated  deep¬ 
ly,  and  a  mind  satiated  w'ith  care  and  busi- 
1  ness  drank  in  the  rich  tranquillity  of  coun¬ 
try  solitude. — Lord,  with  what  quietness 
in  myself  could  I  rest  here  in  comparison 
of  that  noise  and  labor  I  met  with  else¬ 
where  ;  but  let  that  pass;  I  am  not  like  to 
enjoy  that  blessed  condition  upon  earth. — 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  retirement  from 
the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
contemplation,  call  it  a  dream,  a  fancy,  or 
what  we  will,  was  a  prospect  which,  amidst 
all  the  excitements  of  government,  dwelt 
involuntarily  on  his  mind.  The  moment 
which  launched  him  irrevocably  into  office, 
stilled  even  his  throbbing  heart  and  mount¬ 
ing  pulse  with  awe,  and  the  fatal  plunge 
was  succeeded  by  hollow  misgivings. — A 
farewell  now  to  all  those  quiet  retirements 
wherein  to  contemplate  things  more  divine 
and  sacred  than  this  world  can  afford,  in¬ 
terrupted  at  every  moment  by  the  impor¬ 
tunity  of  affairs. — He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  dying  a  politician.  What  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  says  the  modern  biographer,  in  so 
ingrained  a  statesman  : — we  think  not  so  ; 
the  deepest  water  is  both  the  most  tem¬ 
pestuous  and  the  most  still,  and  capacities 
and  tastes  for  great  energy  and  great  re¬ 
pose  co-exist  in  heroic  minds,  and  alter¬ 
nate  mysteriously ;  so  at  least  thought 
the  poet,  when  he  made  his  hero  on  the 
stirring  scene  of  fight  and  glory  think  of 
Phthia — so  sweet  to  imagine  himself  only 
three  days’  sail  from  his  beloved  Phthia  — 
It  was  but  a  moment ;  from  the  shelter  of 
his  nook,  Strafford  heard  the  mighty  roar 
summoning  him  to  the  strand,  and  he  look¬ 
ed  out  upon  a  black  boiling  tide  and  flash- 
inor  waves  embattling  the  distant  horizon. 
He  embarked  for  Ireland,  to  enter  on  a 
more  tremendous  scene  of  exertion  even 
than  what  he  had  passed  through ;  a  com¬ 
manding  mind  came  more  every  day  into 
requisition  ;  the  fatal  wheel  moved  with  a 
still  more  awful  velocity  as  it  approached 
its  goal ; — and  to  the  whirling  medley  of 
Irish  politics  was  added  the  still  more  omi¬ 
nous  and  distracting  charge  of  the  Scotch 
war. 

The  great  struggle  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  Puritanism,  which  had 
been  so  long  preparing,  was  now  beginning 
to  break  out.  The  Church,  under  Laud, 
after  gradually  collecting  strength  and  as- 
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suming  more  and  more  of  a  determined 
attitude,  at  last  resolved  upon  the  aggres¬ 
sive  and  forcible  step  of  fixing  itself  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  very  home  and  hot  bed 
of  Puritanism  suddenly  found  itself  under 
a  regular  clergy  and  hierarchy,  with  a 
liturgy  more  catholic,  and  canons  more 
stringent  than  the  English.  So  determined 
a  move  on  one  side  excited  defiance  on  the 
other;  the  fierce  puritan  spirit  boiled  over 
at  the  sight  of  the  surplice  ;  a  storm  of 
hootings,  and  cries  of  Pope  !  Pope  !  Anti¬ 
christ  !  stopped  the  first  commencement 
of  the  Church  ritual  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Giles;  and  the  courageous  and  apos¬ 
tolic  Bishop  Forbes,  for  instantly  confront¬ 
ing  from  the  pulpit  the  raging  multitude, 
and  endeavoring  to  bring  them  to  reason, 
nearly  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life.  The 
omen  of  shrieking  preaching  women  sound¬ 
ed  a  revolution  at  hand:  Presbyterian  Scot¬ 
land  rose  tn  masse ;  the  covenant  was 
signed,  and  the  armies  of  the  Church  and 
the  Conventicle  prepared  for  mortal  con¬ 
flict. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
great  rebellion — an  essentially  religious 
war,  which  the  English  Church  began. 
While  her  meek  Waltons  and  Herberts 
were  chanting  in  the  retired  vale,  a  great 
restless  persevering  mind  at  her  head  was 
pushing  her  supremacy  upon  court  and 
nation.  She  felt  the  influence,  and,  awak¬ 
ened  to  a  sense  of  her  divine  life  and 
powers,  would  be  enlarging  her  borders 
and  not  let  the  nation  rest.  To  be  sure  the 
Puritans  would  have  commenced  the  fight, 
if  she  had  not ;  still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  as  matter  of  fact  the  Church  was  the 
aggressive  party  at  this  period  :  Laud’s  re¬ 
solute  determination  to  bring  Scotland  un¬ 
der  her  yoke,  and  any  how  by  argument  or 
by  force  conquer  Presbyterianism,  was  the 
real  origin,  and  his  ecclesiastical  journey 
to  Scotland  the  first  overt  act  of  the  war. 
If  this  be  called  persecution  we  cannot  help 
it ;  the  fact,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  con¬ 
fessed.  No  one  questioned  at  that  time  of 
day  the  legitimacy  of  employing  violence 
for  the  promotion  of  religion;  persecution 
was  the  theory  of  the  age,  as  it  had  been 
of  ages  preceding  ;  minds  of  the  most  re¬ 
ligious,  the  most  devotional,  the  most 
saintly  cast,  persecuted ;  Catholics,  Lu¬ 
therans,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all 
persecuted;  to  force  a  belief  upon  others 
was  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  your  own  ;  and  only  indifference 
could  afford  to  be  indulgent.  Our  Articles, 
as  the  ofl'sprinjf  of  the  age,  embrace  the 
theory,  and  in  giving  express  power  to  the 
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civil  sword  in  the  province  ecclesiastical 
as  w’ell  as  temporal,  to  punish  the  stubborn 
and  evil-doer,  schismatic  as  well  as  crimi¬ 
nal,  admit  the  principle  of  persecution  as 
fully  and  clearly  as  ever  the  Church  of 
Rome  propounded  it.  Laud  was  compel¬ 
led  by  every  high  feeling  and  sentiment  of 
the  ecclesiastic  of  that  day,  to  propagate 
episcopacy  if  he  could  at  the  sword’s  point ; 
and  to  make  him  as  much  a  respecter  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  as  they  can^  and 
soften  him  down  into  an  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  divine,  as  his  biographers  have  done, 
is  something  like  an  improved  version  of 
Othello,  which  would  make  him  kiss  his 
w’ife  instead  of  killing  her,  or  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Hamlet  which  would  make  him 
marry  Ophelia,  and  continue  to  ornament 
contentedly,  instead  of  disturbing  so  sadly, 
as  he  did,  the  Danish  court. 

The  first  news  of  the  outbreak  wound  up 
Strafford’s  energy  and  spirit  to  its  height. 
It  came  suddenly  when  it  did  come,  owing 
to  Charles’s  habit,  borrowed  from  his  father, 
of  keeping  the  affairs  of  the  sister  country 
separate,  and  confined  to  his  council  there  ; 
but  a  moment  was  enough  to  convince  him 
that  it  was  no  little  matter.  “  Believe  it, 
they  fly  hi he  said, — “  a  storm  is  begin¬ 
ning” — “for  love  of  Christ  let  me  know 
all.”  Indignation,  contempt,  judicial  grav- 
ity,  pious  horror,  alternated — The  barbar¬ 
ous  mutineers — the  gallant  gospellers — 
Rouse  up  all,  contribute  your  last  farthing, 
break  shins  in  emulation,  arm  against  these 
wicked  sinful  men.  It  is  our  sins  that  have 
brought  the  trial  on  us,  let  us  not  fly  from 
it,  now  it  is  come.  I  do  not  think  myself 
too  good  to  die — statutum  estsemel. — When 
Charles  talked  of  going  to  Edinburgh  and 
conciliating,  “  it  went  as  cold  to  his  heart 
as  lead.” — Reconciliation,  indeed,  think 
not,  dream  not  of  it — fight  you  must — till 
the  Prayer-book^  Episcopal  jurisdiction^  and 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  is  received. 

Strafford’s  enthusiasm  had  always  a  close 
alliance  wdth  cabinet  paper :  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  found  him  bent  intently  over  his  Ord¬ 
nance  maps,  and  the  speedy  result  was  a 
decisive  and  complete  plan  of  the  war, 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  home  govern¬ 
ment.  It  singularly  combined  determi¬ 
nation  and  caution.  Berwick,  Carlisle, 
Leith,  and  Dumbarton,  occupied  the  four 
corners  of  southern  Scotland :  garrison  and 
fortify  these  four  corners,  he  said,  and  you 
have  the  Lowlands  in  your  grasp,  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  Highlands  ; 
Leith  gives  you  the  command  of  Edinburgh. 
When  you  have  done  this,  and  blockaded 
them  by  sea — wait.  Do  not  give  them  the 
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distinction  of  a  battle  ;  you  have  every  thing 
to  lose  by  defeat,  they  nothing;  and  you 
want  time  for  yourselves — generals  are 
not  made  in  a  day.  “  Watch,  fast,  starve 
them  out  of  their  madness  into  their  right 
wits.” 

The  general  plan  formed,  he  rushed  with 
a  keen  scent  into  his  favorite  details  ;  and 
what  addition  to  make  to  the  Irish  army 
was  the  next  step,  inasmuch  as  an  invasion 
from  Scotland  might  be  anticipated.  The 
home  government  was  stingy,  and  would 
not  allow  more  than  a  certain  expenditure  ; 
the  ubiquity  of  horse  made  up  for  numbers, 
400  were  equal  to  at  least  1500  foot,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  fewer  mouths  to  fill, 
and  backs  to  cover;  he  decided  on  a  body 
of  400  horse,  a  tabular  p«rospectus  of  which 
— divided  into  cuirassiers  and  carbines,  all 
the  expenses  calculated  to  the  minutest 
items — pistol,  head-piece,  gorget,  breast, 
back,  short  •  taces,  sword,  pay  of  captains, 
lieutenants,  cornets,  corporals,  trumpets, 
respectively  three  shillings,  tvvo-and-twen- 
ty  pence  half-penny,  eighteen  pence,  and 
twelve  pence  a  day — to  begin  from  Mid¬ 
summer  last  if  they  passed  muster  by  Mar¬ 
tinmas  next,  with  other  important  particu¬ 
lars,  he  sent  up  for  the  approval  of  the 
home  government.  The  neat  proposal 
took,  the  addition  of  the  400  horse  was 
made,  and  Strafford  having  got  his  hand 
well  in,  went  on  enlarging  enormously. 
The  Irish  army  of  2000  foot,  and  600  horse, 
which  he  had  found  ragged  and  naked, 
hungry  as  wolves,  and  pests  to  the  country, 
had  been  long  brought  into  thorough  con¬ 
dition,  but  the  present  emergency  might 
demand  any  day  an  increase,  for  which 
provision  should  be  made.  10,000  stand 
of  foot,  1900  stand  of  horse  arms,  and 
stores  of  gunpowder,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  an  able  master  gunner  from  the 
Low  Courjtries  were  procured,  and  only 
waited  for  use  ;  pikes  were  ready  for  any 
number  more  ;  and  Strafford  was  before 
iiis  departure  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men. 

A  military  spirit  and  talent  which  had 
liitherto  worked  under  ground,  or  in  a 
sphere  of  insignificance,  w'as  now  elicited 
to  the  full  ;  and  the  able  general  and  the 
regimental  officer  were  most  happily  com¬ 
bined.  One  little  troop  had  hitherto  sup- 
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plied  the  main  material  for  practice— the  j 
Lord-deputy’s  own  cuirassiers:  all  the! 


army  came  under  occasional  reviews,  and  ^ 
had  their  field-days,  but  this  little  favorite  ’ 
troop  of  100  horse  by  almost  daily  inspec-  ^ 
tions  had  been  brought  into  the  highest  ! 
finish  and  discipline.  With  amusing  pride  I 


and  self-complacency  used  Strafford  to 
boast  of  his  £6000  worth  stock  of  armor, 
saddles  and  bridles,  which  formed  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  resources  of  his  troop,  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  purchase  of  their  captain  out  of  his 
private  purse,  where  former  deputies  had 
on  the  contrary  preferred  pocketing  the 
government  allowance,  and  letting  the  men 
go  bare.  And  wdth  the  self-congratulation 
of  the  officer  was  coupled  the  shrewd  re¬ 
mark  of  the  Lord-deputy,  that  he  could  at 
an  hour’s  notice  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  body  guard  which  w’ould  enforce  any 
order  of  council  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

After  the  little  chef‘(VcBuvre  which  had 
furnished  all  the  advantage  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tended  experience,  Strafford  did  not  raise 
his  army  >vithout  attending  to  their  disci¬ 
pline.  Scattering  his  commands  with  fire¬ 
work  briskness  on  all  sides,  he  made  the 
officers  not  only  attend  personally  to  the 
inspection  of  the  troops,  but  actually  learn 
the  meanest  exercises  of  the  common  ' 
soldiers.  Even  Lord  Clifford,  his  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  North  of  England,  was  told  that 
he  must  learn  how  to  use  the  pike,  and 
that  it  wasmonsense  his  thinking  of  being 
a  general  without  it: — You  must  practise 
the  pike,  my  lord,  so  much  a  day, — I  wish 
I  was  at  your  elbow.  Trust  no  e3’es  but 
your  own — do  nothing  by  proxy^  was  his 
maxim  to  officers  ;  proxy  w’as  fatal  to  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  the  verj’’  palsy  of  the  public 
service,  “  which  casts  the  soul  of  all  action 
into  a  dead  sleep.”  Officers  w’ho  w’ere 
above  their  wmrk  were  very  speedily  sent 
adrift ;  and  he  battled  vehemently  with  the 
home  government  for  the  appointments  in 
his  owm  arm}’’,  and  w’ould  not  submit  to 
their  forcing  mere  men  of  family  and  in¬ 
terest  upon  him.  Mr.  Maxwell,  son-in-lawr 
of  Lord  Kircudbright,  a  tyro,  a  fop,  and 
covenanter,  came  with  an  appointment  in 
his  pocket  from  Secretary  Windebanke, — 
the  saucy  gallant,  the  poor  sneaking  ana¬ 
baptist,  was  kicked  football-wise  back  again. 
And  so  bent  w’as  he  on  setting  an  officer- 
like  example  himself,  that  w’hen  he  sent  a 
reinforcement  of  horse  to  the  royal  army 
in  England,  unable  to  move  from  sickness 
and  exhaustion,  he  w’as  carried  to  the  field 
of  review'  da}'  after  day  till  their  embarka¬ 
tion. 

He  W’as  interrupted  in  his  plans,  as  usual, 
by  a  w’retched  sidelong  scheme  of  the 
home  government,  which  threatened  to 
take  all  the  military  resources  he  had  col¬ 
lected  out  of  his  grasp.  Ulster  w’as  the 
chief  point  to  w’hich  his  preparations  were 
directed.  The  Scotch,  who  abounded 
there,  and  were  the  class  in  station  and 
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opulence,  carried  on  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  their  kinsmen  across  the  water  ; 
they  were  becoming  daily  more  wild  and 
unmanageable,  and  the  province  bordering 
on  a  hostile  movement.  Leslie,  Bishop  ot 
Down,  wielded  the  ecclesiastical  sword 
with  spirit  in  his  diocese,  and  liarassetl 
them  with  censures.  They  resisted,  rioted, 
and  bearded  the  bishop  in  his  own  court  ; 
even  the  sheriffs  refused  to  execute  his 
writs.  A  letter  from  Leslie  brought  Straf¬ 
ford’s  pursuivants  in  a  trice  from  Dublin, 
who  corrected  mutters.  The  bishop’s  hands 
were  effectually  strengthened,  and  the 
Scotch  throughout  Ulster  compelled,  sore 
against  the  grain,  to  subscribe  a  formal  de¬ 
claration  disavowing  the  covenant. 

The  Earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of  large 
family  connections  but  broken  fortunes  in 
the  northern  corner  in  Ulster,  had  a  hered¬ 
itary  feud  with  the  house  of  Argyle,  his 
opposite  neighbor  on  the  Scotch  coast,  and 
a  long  standing  claim  to  a  part  of  the  insular 
domains  of  that  house  which  was  not  yet 
settled.  He  took  advantage  of  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  with  respect  to  Scotland 
to  assume  the  patriot,  and  solicited  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  king’s  leave  to  raise  an  army 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  opposite 
coast.  Charles,  judging  from  a  distance, 
was  not  sorry  to  turn  a  domestic  quarrel  to 
public  account,  and  anticipate  by  an  offen¬ 
sive  step  a  Scotch  invasion  of  Ulster.  But 
Strafford  knew  more  of  the  earl’s  resources 
and  intentions.  It  was  ridiculous,  he  told 
the  government,  to  expect  that  man  who 
had  only  cTGOOO  a  year,  and  was  to  his  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  <£50,000  in  debt,  could  fur¬ 
nish  or  maintain  an  army  ;  the  expenses 
would  infallibly  fall  on  the  revenue ;  and 
if  so,  the  King,  if  he  chose  to  undertake 
the  scheme,  might  as  well  have  his  own 
general  to  conduct  his  own  army,  as  give 
it  gratuitously  to  Lord  Antrim.  “  Above 
all,”  he  continued,  “I  am  astonished  at  his 
lordship’s  purpose  of  putting  these  men 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Neale,  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  in  his  heart  and  affections 
a  traitor,  bred  no  other,  egg  and  bird,  as 
they  say.  And  I  beseech  you  imagine 
what  a  comfortable  prospect  it  would  be 
for  all  us  English  here  to  see  GOOO  men 
armed  with  our  own  weapons,  (ourselves 
by  that  means  turned  naked,)  led  by  that 
colonel,  under  the  command  of  Tyrone’?^ 
grandchild,  the  son  of  old  Kandy  5Iacdon- 
nel  in  the  same  county,  formerly  the  very 
heart  and  strength  of  those  mighty  long- 
lasting  rebellions.”  This  plain  straight¬ 
forward  view  of  the  matter  made  no  im¬ 
pression  however ;  Lord  Antrim  received 
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his  commission,  summoned  instantly  the 
O’Neals,  the  O’Haras,  the  O’Lurgans,  the 
Maegennises,  the  Mac  Guiers,  the  Mac 
Mahons,  the  Mac  Donnels — as  many  Oes 
and  Macs,  says  Strafford,  as  would  startle 
a  whole  council  board — he  flourished  his 
baton  and  unfurled  the  banner  of  war  be¬ 
fore  the  assembly  of  his  clansmen,  and 
then  the  poor,  weak,  silly,  helpless  man, 
who  had  never  looked  an  inch  before  him, 
came  to  ask  Strafford’s  advice  what  to  do. 
The  unfortunate  victim  had  brought  his 
own  nose  to  the  grindstone,  and  it  suffered 
a  most  merciless  reiteration  of  rubs. 
Strafford,  with  refined  cruelty,  determined 
to  enjoy  himself  thoroughly  at  the  poor 
man’s  expense,  and  declared  himself  at  the 
outset  far  too  humble,  too  conscious  of 
his  own  inability,  to  suppose  that  any  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  would  be  of  service. 

“  Albeit,  considering  not  only  his  reputation, 
but  the  weight  of  his  Majesty’s  counsels,  the 
lives  of  his  subjects,  and  the  good  of  his  affairs 
might  be  all  deeply  concerned  in  this  action,  I 
should  be  bold  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  of  my 
own,  which  might  at  hereafter  (as  should  seem 
best  to  himself)  by  his  wisdom  be  disposed  and 
mastered  for  his  own  honor,  and  advantage  ol 
his  majesty’s  service. 

“I  desire»l  to  know  what  provision  of  victual 
his  lordship  had  thought  of,  which  for  so  great 
a  number  would  require  a  great  sum  of  money? 

“  His  lordship  said  he  liad  not  made  any  at 
all,  in  regard  he  conceived  they  should  find  suf¬ 
ficient  in  the  enemy’s  country  to  sustain  them ; 
only  his  lordship  proj)osed  to  transport  over 
with  him  ten  thousand  live  cows  to  furnish  them 
with  milk,  which  he  affirmed  had  been  his  grand¬ 
father  Tyrone’s  plan. 

“  1  told  his  lordship  that  seemed  to  me  a  great 
adventure  to  put  himself  and  friends  upon  :  for 
in  case,  as  was  most  likely,  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
should  draw  all  the  cattle  and  corn  into  places 
of  strength,  and  lay  the  remainder  waste,  how 
would  he  in  so  bare  a  country  feed  cither  his 
men,  his  horses,  or  his  cows?  And  then  I 
besought  him  to  foresee  what  a  misery  and  dis¬ 
honor  it  would  be  for  him  to  engage  his  friends 
where  they  were  not  to  fight  but  starve. 

To  that  his  lordship  replied,  they  should  do 
well  enough,  feed  their  horses  with  leaves  of 
trees  and  themselves  with  shamrocks. 

“  To  this  I  craved  leave  to  inlbrm  his  lordship, 
I  had  heard  there  were  no  trees  in  the  isles  ;  but 
if  trees  as  yet  no  leaves:  so  no  such  pressing 
haste  to  transport  his  army,  for  that  the  season 
of  the  year  would  give  him  yet  one  or  two 
months’  time  of  consideration  in  that  respect. 

We  went  on  in  the  discourse — his  lordship 
had  at  any  rate  but  satisfied  the  proposition  in 
part.  1  did  therefore  crave  to  know  what  pro¬ 
vision  of  victual  his  lordship  had  given  order 
lor,  during  the  time  of  those  eight  thousand  foot, 
and  three  hundred  horse,  their  abode  on  this 
side?  ^ince  that  in  all  probability  less  than 
.  two  months  will  not  be  spent  in  teaching  his 
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soldiers  the  use  of  their  arms,  in  shipping  liis 
men,  his  ammunition,  his  horses,  his  ten  thou¬ 
sand  live  cows,  and  other  their  baggage  :  they 
were  the  whilst  in  a  friend’s  country,  all  true 
and  loyal  subjects  to  his  majesty;  those  he  might 
not  plunder  in  any  wise.  Then,  if  he  had  not 
victual  to  satisfy  their  hungry  bellies,  how  were 
it  possible  to  contain  them  either  from  mutiny  or 
disbanding?  Again,  in  case  the  wind  should  . 
not  serve,  but  that  two  or  three  months  more  : 
run  up  before  the  arms  or  the  shipping  could  be 
brought  to  transport  him  ;  or  say  by  misaccident 
they  should  be  cast  away,  what  means  had  his 
lordship  in  store  to  pass  that  time,  until  he  were  , 
supplied  of  those  necessaries  ?  , 

To  this  was  answered  his  lordship  had  not  j 
considered  of  that ;  nevertheless  I  humbly  ad- , 
vised  his  lordship  should  notaltogether  lay  it  forth  ! 
of  mirul,  but  cast  up  w'hat  victual  at  sixpence  a  1 
day  for  eight  thousand  foot,  or  at  one  shilling ' 
and  sixpence  for  three  hundred  horse,  might  i 
come  to  for  two  or  three  months,  and  provide  i 
accordingly.  | 

“  Next  1  craved  to  know,  when  the  men  were  , 
brought  together,  what  otlicers  he  had  chosen  j 
to  exercise,  instruct,  and  lead  them  ?  I  made  j 
bold  also  to  question  what  proportion  of  pow’der,  I 
bullet  and  match,  what  ordnance,  with  all  sorts 
of  ammunition,  and  other  necessary  implements, 
what  shovels,  mattocks,  spades,  &c.,  &c.  I  de¬ 
sired  to  be  informed  whether  he  had  tliought  of 
any  plan  of  landing - ” 

And  so  on  :  Strafford  dragged  his  victim 
through  one  torturing  query  after  another  ; 
to  each  and  to  all  his  lordship  had  nothing 
to  say — he  had  thought  of  nothing,  had  not 
an  idea  in  his  head  as  to  any  one  particular 
that  he  had  to  do  :  and  at  the  end  of  an 
interview  conducted  with  the  profoundest 
courtesy  and  respect  on  the  interrogator’s 
part,  he  stood  before  Strafford  a  miserable 
confessed  simpleton.  The  result  naturally 
was  a  very  strong  and  decided  desire — a 
determination  on  his  lordship’s  side  to  be 
well  quit  of  the  \vho1e  undertaking  ;  and 
with  that  view  he  dodged,  and  dodged,  but 
his  polite  persecutor  still  confronted  him. 
He  would  fain  have  got  creditably  off  by 
dint  of  enormous  and  extortionate  demands 
on  the  government  magazines,  which  he 
knew  could  not  possibly  be  met.  Strafford 
resolved  that  the  failure  of  the  scheme 
should  rest  entirely  with  him^  was  ready, 
most  complaisantly  ready,  to  supply  any 
thing.  Antrim  went  on  adding  and  adding, 
horses,  arms,  ammunition  ;  the  Irish  maga-  j 
zines  continued  obstinately  inexhaustible; 
and  at  last  the  truth  came  out,  plain  and  j 
acknowledged,  which  it  had  been  Strafford’s  j 
object  to  extract — his  lordship  had  no  mo¬ 
ney,  and  could  not  support  an  army  ;  his 
only  design  w’as  to  make  himself  a  general 
and  all  his  relations  officers  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  expense,  and  use  the  royal  army  to 


add  some  three  or  four  Scotch  isles  to  his 
own  private  estate.  Strafford  saved  his  mag¬ 
azines  ;  but  to  have  to  spend  such  exer¬ 
tions  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the 
home  government  was  hard  ;  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  latter  was  always  an  awkward 
interloper,  a  note  out  of  time  in  his 
schemes. 

Meantime  affairs  in  England  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  miserably  ;  and  the  royal  army,  of 
six  thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot, 
under  Lords  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland, 
doing  nothing.  Strafford’s  plan  of  the  war 
was  adopted,  but  not  an  effort  made  to  car¬ 
ry  it  out.  Berwick  and  Carlisle  remained 
without  garrisons,  Dumbarton  with  but  a 
poor  one  ;  the  Scotch  gained  confidence  at 
the  sight — Dumbarton  fell ;  its  fall  knocked 
Strafibrd’s  complete  scheme  on  the  head  ; 
and  then  Berwick  and  Carlisle  were  at  last 
garrisoned,  the  former,  however,  by  Straf¬ 
ford’s  own  Irish  troops;  he  had  to  be  de¬ 
signer  and  executor  as  well. 

The  first  plan  destroyed,  another  quickly 
followed  to  meet  the  change  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Keep  fast  hold  of  Berwick  and 
Carlisle,  he  said  ;  the  Scotch  when  they 
invade  will  either  pass  them  by,  and  have 
a  foe  at  their  back,  or  by  taking  them 
throw  odium  upon  their  cause  in  England. 
But  you  cannot  afford  to  take  the  high 
I  quiet  line  ;  you  are  no  longer  the  besiegers 
j  but  the  besieged,  and  must  try  a  sally  to 
I  recover  your  credit :  march  down  your 
j  horse  rapidly  to  Edinburgh,  fire  their  corn- 
j  fields  before  their  eyes,  and  then  back 
I  again, leavingthem  to  fight  it  out  with  clean- 
i  ness  of  teeth.  Don’t  hazard  a  regular  bat- 
I  tie.  The  wretched  answ'er  to  this  stirring 
!  appeal  was  Lord  Holland’s  disgraceful  and 
j  inexplicable  retreat  from  Dunce,  and  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  victorious  Scotch  army 
under  General  Leslie  to  the  border.  The 
pacification  followed,  which  raised  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  Scotch  in  the  eyes  of  their  allies, 
France  and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  brought 
their  smooth  tongues  into  play  upon  whole 
masses  of  undecided  English  politicians. 
A  hollow'  peace  ill  concealed  the  dark 
w’orking  of  the  volcano  below'.  A  parlia¬ 
ment  met ;  the  w’hole  trick  of  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  was  discovered,  and  the  traitorous  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Scotch  with  Richelieu 
brought  to  light  and  proclaimed  ;  the  war 
began  afresh  ;  a  new'  army  marched  to  the 
north  ;  and  Strafford  was  sent  for  from 
Ireland  to  conduct  it. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  March,  1640,  that 
Strafford  received  the  summons  which 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  English 
army,  and  called  him  like  the  Roman  victor 
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to  the  crown  before  the  axe.  The  cruel 
and  ominous  justice,  which  even  the  brute 
force  of  events  compels  to  commanding 
intellect  and  character,  lifted  him  up  before 
his  fall:  and  higher  and  hiirher  rose  the 
pallid  black  countenance,  and  rode  in  ghast¬ 
ly  triumph  on  the  summit  of  the  fatal  wave 
from  which  the  next  moment  engulfed  it  in 
the  abyss.  His  first  act  was  to  send  away 
his  children,  the  hardest  trial  he  had  yet 
passed.  They  had  been  his  onlj'  consola¬ 
tion,  his  only  recreation  amidst  the  labors 
of  office;  and  to  watch  with  pleasure  how 
Nan  took  after  her  mother,  and  Arabella 
took  after  Nan,  and  hear  how  prettily  they 
talked  French,  was  a  great  delight.  And 
“  Nan  too,  they  tell  me,  danceth  prettily.” 
This  little  lady  was  a  perfect  little  Straf¬ 
ford  :  while  her  father’s  mansion  was  re¬ 
building,  she  was  exceedingly  vexed  when 
it  rained  one  day  ;  she  could  not  be  out  of 
doors,  to  superintend  the  work,  and  except 
little  Mistress  Nan,  just  three  years  old, 
superintended,  it  could  not  go  on  for  cer¬ 
tain.  Radcliffe  knew  what  would  please 
Strafford  when  he  told  him  this  trait  of 
Mistress  Nan.  With  prayers  and  blessings 
he  sent  them  away  to  their  grandmother 
Lady  Clare,  and  prepared  to  obey  the  royal 
mandate. 

The  announcement  found  him  in  a  state  of 
utter  weakness  and  exhaustion,  which  the 
paroxysm  of  a  severe  stomach  disorder  had 
left :  just  allowing  himself  time  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  the  government  in  his  absence,  he  has¬ 
tened  to  embark.  A  litter  conveyed  him — 
a  miserable  helpless  body,  but  a  mind  glow¬ 
ing  with  portentous  energy'  and  living  fire, 
to  the  shore.  The  sea  was  tempestuous, 
and  the  captain  declared  it  positively'  un¬ 
safe  to  set  out:  with  feverish  impatience 
he  drove  captain  and  sailors  on  board,  and  a 
stormy’’  and  hazardous  voyage  landed  them 
at  Chester.  The  motion  of  the  sea  was  too 
much  for  so  distempered  a  frame  ;  at  Ches¬ 
ter  the  gout  took  hold  of  his  other  foot, 
and  what  with  the  shaking,  under  which 
his  nerves  still  quivered,  and  the  torture  of 
the  pain,  a  literal  inability  to  endure  motion 
compelled  him  to  take  one  short  rest  :  but 
long  before  he  was  in  travelling  condition 
he  resumed  his  journey.  Laud  in  alarm  for 
his  life  procured  a  mandate  from  the  king’s 
own  hand  commanding  him  to  stop  at  ( 'hes- 
ter,  and  nurse  a  health  which  was  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  public  cause.  Strafford 
received  it  at  Litchriold,  and  answered  it 
from  Coventry. — “  Your  Majesty's  least 
thought  is  of  more  value  than  such  an  in¬ 
considerable  creature  as  I  am,  but  of  your 
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abundant  grace  it  is  that  y'ou  thus  vouch¬ 
safe  me  far  more  than  I  deserve.  By  the 
help  of  a  litter  I  am  gotten  thus  far,  and 
shall,  by  these  short  journies  my'  weakness 
will  I  trust  be  able  to  bear,  reach  London 
by  the  beginning  of  next  week.” 

From  London  he  continued  his  journey’, 
his  head  teeming  with  schemes  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  campaign,  and  receiving  and 
writing  despatches  of  all  sorts.  Berwick, 
and  Carlisle,  and  Newcastle,  the  Scotch 
seas,  the  Clyde,  and  Dumbarton,  — arms, 
ammunition  and  exchequer  bills, — hypocri¬ 
tical  covenanting  commissioners,  and  inso¬ 
lent  Yorkshire  deputy  lieutenants, — passed 
through  and  through  the  racked  brains  of 
the  sufferer,  as  his  litter  conveyed  him  by 
slow  stages  to  York.  While  on  the  road 
he  sent  spies  to  examine  the  state  and  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Scotch  camp  beyond  the  border, 
and  the  result  of  the  intelligence  was  a 
command  to  Lord  Conway’,  after  a  reproof 
for  his  indolence,  immediately  to  meet  the 
Scotch,  who  were  advancing  to  Hexham, 
break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Ty  ne,  and 
there  oppose  their  passage.  Before  he  had 
got  through  half-a-dozen  lines  or  could  ex¬ 
plain  further,  a  violent  attack  of  the  stone 
disabled  him  from  writing,  and  with  an  ab¬ 
rupt — “Dear  my  lord, do  something  worthy 
of  yourself,” — the  despatch  breaks  off. 

A  wearisome  toilsome  journey  at  last 
brought  him  to  the  English  camp,  and  then 
his  mortification  was  complete:  he  arrived 
just  to  hear  the  first  news  of  the  fatal  rout 
of  Lord  Conway  at  Newburn,  and  to  wit¬ 
ness  an  army  in  the  worst  state  of  degra¬ 
dation,  helplessness  and  disorder.  Spirit 
and  hope  were  fled,  and  the  royal  cause 
was  in  the  dust.  Strafford,  who  could 
hardly’  sit  on  his  saddle,  went  the  rounds, 
and  did  what  he  could.  The  officers,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  accustomed  to  act  under 
strict  generals  and  knew  not  what  disci¬ 
pline  was  :  he  reprimanded,  assumed  a  high 
tone,  called  them  to  account,  and  told  them 
their  duty  ;  they  resented  it,  threatened 
and  mutinied  ;  the  Scotch  were  advancincr 
upon  an  army  without  strength  or  disci¬ 
pline,  and  Strafford  felt  himself  compelled 
to  retreat  to  York.  Yet  even  in  this  low¬ 
est  gloom,  a  revival  under  his  auspices  be¬ 
gan  to  dawn,  and  give  promise  of  a  bright 
and  glorious  day.  ffc  had  recommended 
a  quick  manccuvring  line,  and  now  followed 
I  it  himself.  An  opportunity'  soon  occurred: 
he  despatched  a  party’  of  horse  under  a 
favorite  officer,  to  surprise  the  Scotch 
quarters  ;  and  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
were  defeated,  and  their  officers  taken  pri¬ 
soners.  The  army  plucked  up  courage, 
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Strafford  had  shown  his  powers,  his  influ¬ 
ence  was  on  the  rise,  and  a  master  mind 
would  soon  have  been  at  home  in  its  new 
sphere  :  he  had  an  army  of  20,000  men  in 
Ireland  ready  to  cross  at  the  first  notice. 
It  seemed  the  beginning  of  a  splendid  ca¬ 
reer.  Alas!  it  was  his  last,  his  expiring  act. 
As  if  trembling  at  such  success,  Charles  in¬ 
terposed,  and  Straflbrd  was  told  to  be  still 
and  do  nothing. 

There  are  not  many  situations  in  which 
great  minds  genuinely  ask  for  our  pity,  but 
this  is  one — compulsory  passiveness  and  im- 
potency — when  a  man  longs  to  act  and 
cannot,  when  he  would  fain  raise  an  arm 
and  an  outward  influence  chains  up  every 
sinew ;  when  the  air  chokes  his  utterance, 
and  the  net  catches  his  steps,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  be  a  log — this  dead  lock  and 
suffocation  is  a  misery  almost  for  tears. 
The  treaty  at  Ripon  was  already  begun  ; 
and  the  bare  enumeration  of  the  English 
commissioners,  noblemen  of  the  popular 
party,  and  two  of  Strafford’s  personal  ene¬ 
mies,  Lords  Holland  and  Savile,  stamped 
its  character;  it  announced  “Thorough” 
discarded  and  disaffection  courted.  Things 
were  entirely  taken  out  of  Strafford’s  hands, 
and  he  asked  leave  to  return  to  Ireland. 
He  had  good  reason  for  asking.  A  fresh 
parliament  was  approaching,  and  the  names 
of  himself  and  Laud  were  written  in  char¬ 
acters  of  black  upon  its  journal.  With 
strange  and  most  cruelly  complimentary 
infatuation,  Charles  would  not  let  him  go. 
Poor  Charles,  he  knew  not  yet  the  extent 
either  of  his  weakness  or  his  strength. 
Perplexed  and  indecisive  whether  to  go 
forwards  or  backwards;  afraid  to  touch  the 
mighty  spring  that  threatened  his  failing 
nerves,  once  touched  to  blow  up  all,  yet 
wishing  to  have  it  near  him,  should  he  ever 
make  up  his  mind  and  come  to  the  point ; 
he  could  not,  amidst  his  distresses,  part 
with  the  mock  charm  and  palladium  of  a 
great  minister  from  his  side,  or  deny  him¬ 
self  amidst  a  crowd  of  hollow  counsellors 
the  comfortinjr  s'iijht  of  an  honest  man.  He 
clunfj  to  him  as  a  drowninor  man  does  to 
the  too  generous  swimmer,  who  with  arms 
fast  locked  and  entwined  can  only  bear  his 
sinking  burden  to  the  bottom.  Sad  melan¬ 
choly  journey,  which  brought  from  York 
to  London  Charles  and  Strafford  to  that  last 
deplorable  scene,  where  a  monarch  aban¬ 
doned  his  preserver  to  death!  Chained 
captives  of  an  unseen  hostile  triumph,  in 
prophetic  politician’s  eye,  no  fallen  kings 
ever  marched  more  downcast  through  gaz¬ 
ing  avenues  to  the  capitol ;  and  the  sad¬ 
dened  royalist’s  imagination  saw  nature 


I  drooping,  and  heard  ominous  birds  and 
moaning  winds  as  the  mournful  funeral  line 
passed  along. 

The  parliament  of  1640  opened,  and  the 
crisis  commenced  :  a  group  of  resolute 
powerful  heads  in  the  lower  house  saw 
their  game  before  them.  Four  men,  Pym, 
Hampden,  St.  John,  and  Vane,  led  the  op¬ 
position — formidable  men,  were  it  only 
I  from  the  force  of  their  political  animosity, 
now  brought  to  a  head.  Now  or  never  was 
the  time  for  Pym  to  remember  the  fatal 
words  on  Greenwich  pier  ;  and  of  all  men 
that  lived  he  was  not  the  one  to  forget 
them.  Sturdy,  experienced,  and  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  he  was  surpassed  however  by  his 
brethren  in  talent,  as  he  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  them  in  character.  Profound  sub¬ 
tle  dissimulation  marked  Hampden  and 
Vane.  The  former,  of  a  modest  slippery 
address,  had  a  knack  of  approving  his  de¬ 
signs  to  other  people  under  the  disguise  of 
their  own  suggestions  to  himself,  which  told 
remarkably  in  sapping  the  minds  that  came 
in  contact  with  him.  Vane,  after  a  riotous 
gentleman  commoner’s  career  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  which  the  good  tutors  of 
that  society,  we  arc  told,  were  not  able  to 
check,  as  they  have  sometimes  failed  on 
similar  occasions  since  ;  succeeded  by  a 
conversion  or  Genevan  twist,  which  took 
him  a  dreaming  enthusiast  and  busy  body 
to  New  England,  had  ultimately  reposed  in 
the  more  secular  character  of  a  cool  design¬ 
ing  and  a  factious  democrat  at  home ;  he  had 
too  a  family  grudge  against  Strafford.  St. 
John  combined  the  shrewd  lawyer  and  the 
dark  glooming  puritan,  and  ever  since  one 
particular  scene  in  which  he  had  figured 
before  the  Star  Chamber,  had  borne  a  mor¬ 
tal  grudore  to  the  Church. 

At  the  nod  of  these  sinister  four,  who 
occupied  with  magician  scowl  the  upper 
region  of  political  strife,  moved  an  infuriated 
mob  below,  w’ild  with  fanaticism,  and  ripe 
for  excesses.  The  church  of  St.  Antholin, 
appropriated  by  government  to  the  use  of  the 
Scotch  commission,  was  filled  with  crowds, 
especially  women,  that  swallowed  with  rap¬ 
ture  the  insipid  extravagances  of  Alexander 
Henderson ;  even  the  windows  outside  w’ere 
besieged,  and  the  fortunate  inside  eat  their 
dinners  there — an  atmosphere  of  suffoca¬ 
tion,  and  the  flaming  Presbyterian  ha¬ 
rangues,  heated  the  body  and  maddened 
the  brain  from  morning  to  night.  The  con¬ 
tagion  spread  ;  two  thousand  Brownists 
rioted  and  tore  up  the  benches  in  the  con¬ 
sistory  of  St.  Paul’s  as  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  was  sitting,  and  a  raging  mob, 
with  cries  for  the  archbishop’s  blood,  at- 
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tacked  the  palace  at  Lambeth.  Burton, 
Prynne  and  Bastwick  were  brought  up,  to 
be  the  idols  of  adoring  crowds.  The 
wealthy  London  citizens,  leavened  with 
puritanism,  and  exasperated  with  some 
sharp  contemptuous  expressions  of  Straf¬ 
ford’s,  joined  themselves  to  the  cry.  The 
merest  ebullitions  of  irritation,  the  gibe 
and  the  joke,  were  gravely  heightened  into 
schemes  of  barbarism.  Strafford  had  been 
heard  to  say  on  some  occasion  of  disturb¬ 
ance,  that  the  Londoners  would  never  learn 
good  behavior  till  some  of  the  aldermen 
were  hanged  :  and  no  matter  now  that  he 
could  appeal  to  a  whole  career  in  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  its  rigor  and  determina¬ 
tion,  unstained,  absolutely  unstained  by 
blood,  the  speech  was  brought  up — he  de¬ 
clared,  and  we  believe  him,  that  he  never 
remembered  it ;  but  it  clove  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Garroway — Indeed^  my 
lord,  you  did  say  so  !  A  more  terrible  op¬ 
ponent  still,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  the  whole 
Scottish  nation,  represented  now  by  their 
commission  in  London,  called  for  ven¬ 
geance  upon  their  “  mortal  foe  and  the 
influence  of  a  subtle  nation,  coming  into 
contact  with  all  classes  and  acting  in  the 
very  centre  and  thick  of  affairs,  was  felt 
everywhere  :  through  every  vein  and  artery 
of  the  nation  penetrated  the  mercurial 
Scotch  element,  and  rottenness  marked  its 
spread — untrue  hearts  blackened,  and  feeble 
ones  turned  to  pallor.  The  commission 
were  in  deep  communication  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  house,  and  two  strong  sets  of 
heads  cemented  a  plot  which  did  full  credit 
to  its  designers  ;  death  for  Strafford,  and 
the  first  step  to  accomplish  it  an  immediate 
arrest.  No  more  effective  beginning  could 
have  been  made  than  this  beginning,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  end  in  one.  ^'‘Stone-dead  hath  no 
fellow,''  was  the  word,  and  the  sharp  scent 
of  the  blood-hound,  with  that  deep  cunning 
wdiich  is  the  inspiration  of  vile  natures,  led 
them  instinctively  the  shortest  way  to  work. 
Strafford  at  large,  and  acquiring  personal 
influence,  while  a  dilatory  debating-house 
was  preparing  its  charges,  was  destruction 
to  the  scheme.  A  word  and  a  blow,  and 
the  blow  first,  was  clearly  the  only  policy ; 
cage  your  man  first,  and  get  up  your  case 
afterwards.  Once  in  prison,  a  blow  was 
struck,  a  fact  gained  ;  Strafford  the  culprit 
was  no  longer  the  same  Strafford  to  king 
or  country  that  he  had  been  ;  the  spell 
of  victory  and  power  which  hung  around 
his  person  was  gone,  and  antagonist  force 
was  de  facto  master. 

Strafford  came  up  to  town  late  on  Mon¬ 
day,  rested  on  Tuesday,  came  to  parliament 
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on  Wednesday,  and  that  very  night  was  in 
the  Tower.  The  lower  house  closed  their 
doors,  and  the  speaker  kept  the  keys  till 
the  debate  was  over,  when  Pym,  attended 
by  a  number  of  members,  went  up  to  the 
upper  house,  and  in  a  short  speech  accused, 
in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  England, 
Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  of  high  treason.  The  sud¬ 
den  step  astounded  the  lords  :  word  went 
to  Strafford,  who  was  just  then  closeted 
with  the  king;  he  returned  instantly  to  the 
house,  called  loudly  at  the  door  for  Max¬ 
well  (keeper  of  the  black  rod),  to  open,  and 
with  firm  step  and  proudly  darkened  coun¬ 
tenance,  marched  straight  up  to  his  place 
at  the  board  head:  a  host  of  voices  imme¬ 
diately  forced  him  to  the  door  again.  The 
consultation  over,  he  was  called  back  and 
stood  before  the  house :  kneel,  kneel,  he 
was  told — he  knelt,  and  on  his  knees  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  black  rod, 
to  be  a  prisoner  till  cleared  of  the  com¬ 
mons’  charges.  He  offered  to  speak,  but 
was  commanded  to  be  gone  without  a  word. 
The  black  rod  bore  off  his  great  charge, 
and  apparently  felt  his  importance  on  the 
occasion.  “  In  the  outer  room,”  says  Bail- 
lie,  “  James  Maxwell  required  him  as  a  pri¬ 
soner  to  give  up  his  sword.  When  he  had 
got  it,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  for  his 
man  to  carry  my  lord  lieutenant’s  sword. 
This  done,  he  makes  through  a  number  of 
people  towards  his  coach,  all  gazing,  no 
man  capping  to  him  before  whom  that 
morning  the  greatest  of  England  would 
have  stood  discovered  ;  all  crying,  ‘  What 
is  the  matter!’  he  said,  ‘a  small  matter, 
I  warrant  you.’  They  replied,  ‘  Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  high  treason  is  a  small  matter.’ 
Coming  to  the  place  where  he  expected  his 
coach,  it  was  not  there  ;  so  he  behoved  to 
return  that  same  way,  through  a  world  of 
gazing  people.  When  at  last  he  found  his 
coach  and  was  entering,  James  Maxwell 
told  him,  ‘Your  lordship  is  my  prisoner, 
and  must  go  in  my  coach.’  ” — This  great 
step  taken,  the  commons  were  all  activity’. 
Pursuivants  despatched  to  Ireland  and  the 
North  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  summoned 
all  who  had  any  complaint  against  the  Lord- 
deputy  and  President  to  appear  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  trial.  Strafford  was  busily  em¬ 
ployed  with  his  counsel  in  the  tower  pre¬ 
paring  his  defence. 

Four  months  passed,  and  the  two  sides 
met  to  encounter  in  the  court  of  justice, 
before  they  tried  their  strength  at  Marston 
Moor  and  Worcester.  On  the  21st  of  March 
Westminster  Hall,  railed  and  platformed, 
and  benched  and  scaffolded  up  to  the  roof, 
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showed  an  ascending  crowd  of  heads ; 
judges,  lawyers,  peers  of  parliament,  Scotch 
commissioners,  aggrieved  gentlemen  from 
the  North,  incensed  Irish  lords;  the  look 
of  strife,  of  curiosity,  and  here  and  there 
of  afi’ection  and  pity,  turned  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  opening  trial  on  the  illustrious 
prisoner.  From  a  high  scaffold  at  the  north 
end,  an  empty  throne  looked  disconsolately 
over  the  scene,  a  chair  for  the  Prince  on 
one  side  of  it,  which  he  occupied  during 
the  proceedings.  “  Before  it” — the  accu¬ 
rate  and  characteristic  account  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  shall  continue  the  description — 
“  lay  a  large  woolsack,  covered  with  green, 
for  my  Lord  Steward,  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
Beneath  it  lay  two  other  sacks,  for  the  lord 
keeper  and  the  judges,  with  the  rest  of  the 
chancery,  all  in  their  red  robes.  Beneath 
this,  a  little  table  for  four  or  five  clerks  of 
the  parliament,  in  their  black  gowns.  Round 
about  those  some  forms  covered  with  green 
frieze,  whereupon  the  earls  and  lords  did 
sit  in  their  red  robes  of  the  same  fashion, 
lined  with  the  same  white  ermine  skin,  as 
ye  see  the  robes  of  our  lords,  when  they 
ride  to  parliament ;  the  lords,  on  their  right 
sleeves,  having  two  bars  of  white  skins  ; 
the  viscounts,  two  and  a  half ;  the  earls, 
three ;  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  three 
and  a  half.  England  hath  no  more  mar¬ 
quises,  and  he  but  a  late  upstart,  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hamilton  goes 
here  but  among  the  earls,  and  that  a  late 
one.  Dukes  they  have  none  in  parliament ; 
York,  Richmond,  and  Buckingham,  are  but 
boys  ;  Lennox  goes  among  the  late  earls. 
Behind  the  forms,  where  the  lords  sit,  there 
is  a  bar  covered  with  green.  At  the  one 
end  stands  the  committee  of  eight  or  ten 
gentlemen,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  pursue.  At  ti  e  midst  there  is  a 
little  desk,  where  the  prisoner  Strafford 
stands  and  sits  as  he  pleases,  together  with 
his  keeper.  Sir  William  Balfour,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Tower.  This  is  the  order  of 
the  House  below  on  the  floor ;  the  same 
that  is  used  daily  in  the  higher  House. 
Upon  the  two  sides  of  the  House,  east  and 
west,  there  arose  a  stage  of  eleven  ranks 
of  fortns,  the  highest  almost  touching  the 
roof ;  ever}'’  one  of  these  forms  went  from 
the  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and 
contained  about  forty  men  ;  the  two  high¬ 
est  were  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  rail, 
and  a  rail  at  every  end  cut  off  some  seats. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  lower  House  sat 
within  the  rails,  others  without.  All  the 
doors  were  kept  very  straightly  with 
guards.  We  always  behoved  to  be  there  a 
little  after  five  in  the  morning.  Lord  Wil¬ 


loughby,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  of  England  (Pembroke  is  chamberlain 
of  the  court),  ordered  the  House  with  great 
difficulty.  James  Maxwell,  black  rod,  was 
great  usher ;  a  number  of  other  servants, 
gentlemen  and  knights,  assisted.  The 
House  was  full  daily  before  seven ;  the 
lords,  in  their  robes,  were  set  about  eight. 
The  king  was  usually  half  an  hour  before 
them.  He  came  not  into  his  throne,  for 
that  would  have  marred  the  action  ;  for  it 
is  the  order  of  England,  when  the  king  ap¬ 
pears,  he  speaks  wdiat  he  will,  but  no  other 
speaks  in  his  presence.  At  the  back  of  the 
throne  were  two  rooms  on  the  two  sides. 
In  the  one,  Duke  de  Vanden,  Duke  de  Val- 
ler,  and  other  French  nobles,  sat ;  in  the 
other,  the  king,  queen,  princes,  Mary,  the 
prince  elector,  and  other  court  ladies.  The 
tirlies,  that  made  them  to  be  secret,  the 
king  brake  down  with  his  own  hands,  so 
that  they  sat  in  the  eyes  of  all ;  but  little 
more  regarded  than  if  they  had  been  absent, 
for  the  lords  sat  all  covered.  Those  of  the 
lower  House,  and  all  other,  except  the 
French  noblemen,  sat  discovered  wJ»en  the 
lords  came,  not  else.  A  number  of  ladies 
were  in  boxes  above  the  rails,  for  which 
they  paid  much  money.” — Private  persons 
of  place  and  distinction  were  admitted  to 
place  among  the  Commons,  one  of  whom 
was  Baillie,  principal  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
from  Scotland,  from  whose  letters  we  bor¬ 
row  this  description.  By  the  force  of  a 
clear,  strong  mind,  the  intellectual  Scotch¬ 
man  proceeds  to  describe,  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  in  Strafford  a  fallen  greatness,  be¬ 
fore  which  the  noisy  bustling  scene  sunk 
into  vulgarity ;  and  while  his  hatred  of 
the  champion  of  the  church  and  king 
is  as  intense  as  ever,  his  intellect  bows 
to  the  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  the 
man. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  lieutenant  and  a 
guard  brought  up  Straflbrd  in  a  barge  from 
the  tower  ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  black 
rod  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  court.  On 
his  entrance  he  made  a  low  courtesy,  when 
he  had  proceeded  a  little  way,  a  second, 
and  on  coming  to  his  place,  a  third ;  he 
then  kneeled,  with  his  forehead  upon  his 
desk,  rose  quickly,  saluted  both  sides  of  the 
court,  and  sat  down  ;  some  few  of  the  lords 
lifted  their  hats  to  him.  Every  day  he 
was  attired  in  the  same  deep  suit  of  black. 
Four  secretaries  sat  at  a  desk  just  behind 
him,  whom  he  kept  busily  employed  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  arranging  and  handing 
him  his  papers  ;  and  behind  them  his  coun¬ 
sel,  five  or  six  able  lawyers,  who  were  not 
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permitted  to  argue  upon  matters  of  fact, 
but  only  on  points  of  law. 

A  day  or  two  were  occupied  in  pream¬ 
bles  and  general  statements,  and  a  declam¬ 
atory  speech  from  Pym  gave  a  sketch  of 
all  the  chargesagainst  Strafford,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  destroy  all  the  merit  of  those  parts 
of  his  administration  which  the  accused 
could  appeal  to.  He  had  paid  JC  100,000  in¬ 
deed  of  the  royal  debt,  and  left  another 
£100,000  in  the  treasury,  but  all  had  been 
got  by  screwing  parliaments  ;  he  had  aug¬ 
mented  the  customs  greatly,  but  he  had 
done  it  solely  for  his  own  gain,  and  he  had 
added  a  large  property  to  the  Church,  but 
he  had  done  it  to  please  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  at  the  expense  of  sundry 
noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  private  estates, 
from  which,  though  it  had  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Church,  he  had  no  right  to 
abstract  it.  Strafford,  indeed,  had  done 
more  for  Ireland  than  all  the  deputies  had 
done  since  the  conquest,  and  much  more 
than  a  hundred  generations  of  Pyms  would 
have  done,  had  they  reigned  uninterruptedly 
there  since  the  Flood:  and  he  was  bringing 
the  country  rapidly  into  a  state  of  unexam¬ 
pled  order  and  prosperity  :  but  Pym  did  not 
care  for  that ;  Pym  quite  turned  up  his 
nose  at  that ;  Pym  thought  that  did  not  sig¬ 
nify  at  all — that  made  no  difference  at  all 
with  Pym.  How  much  better  would  it  have 
been  for  example,  had  Ireland  had  a  sage 
and  constitutional  governor  like  Pym  :  she 
might  have  felt,  to  be  sure,  some  inconven¬ 
iences,  a  fallen  revenue,  a  decayed  com¬ 
merce  ;  she  would  have  had,  perhaps,  no 
linen  manufactures,  no  shipping,  no  agri¬ 
culture  ;  but  then  she  would  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Pym  make  constitu¬ 
tional  speeches,  and  she  would  have  heard 
the  rhetoric  of  the  mighty  Pym  expand  for 
mortal  interminable  hours  on  the  grand 
theme  of  the  balance  and  adjustment  of  the 
three  powers  in  the  state. 

The  regular  business  of  the  court  follow¬ 
ed  ;  twenty-eight  charges  of  treason  and 
maladministration  were  formally  preferred 
against  Strafford  ;  every  high  proceeding 
and  act  of  power,  every  harshness,  and 
every  case  of  grievance  of  the  subject,  no¬ 
ble  and  aristocratical,  that  they  thought 
could  tell  upon  the  court ;  all  the  knots 
and  rough  spots  and  corners,  that  an  ad¬ 
ministration  of  unparalleled  activity  had  in 
the  full  swing  and  impetus  of  its  course 
contracted,  were  broiijht  up,  singly  and 
isolatedly  enlarged  upon,  and  exhibited  in 
the  very  worst  color.  Strafford  was  as¬ 
serted  to  have  done  every  thing  with  a 
view  to  the  most  selfish  ends,  to  establish 
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his  own  tyranny,  oppression,  and  extor¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  very  idea  of  a  respectable  in¬ 
tention  in  what  he  did,  of  any  view  to  pub¬ 
lic  good,  mistaken,  irregular,  as  they  might 
think  it,  but  still  real,  was  not  alluded  to. 
Strafford  had  long  before  spoken  his  answer 
to  such  charges,  and  such  interpretations. 
“  Where  I  found  a  crown^  a  churchy  and  a 
people  spoiled'^  he  said,  in  defending  him- 
self  before  the  English  council,  “/ cow/t/ 
not  imagine  to  redeem  them  from  under  the 
pressure  with  gracious  smiles  and  gentle 
looks  ;  it  cost  warmer  water  than  so^  He 
now  suffered  for  his  own  zeal  and  industry, 
for  the  multiplicity  and  comprehensive 
range  of  his  administration;  had  he  done 
nothing,  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  an¬ 
swer  for  ;  but  his  inqtiiring  glance  had  been 
everywhere,  his  fingers  had  been  meddling 
everywhere,  he  had  thrown  himself  whole 
into  the  eddying  mass  of  a  disordered  coun¬ 
try’s  affairs ;  he  had  worked  himself  to 
death’s  door,  and  therefore^  in  the  view  of 
the  worthy  Pym  and  his  associates,  he  was 
now  helpless  :  that  endless  heap  of  papers, 
the  charge  and  burden  of  four  secretaries, 
proud  memorial  of  the  deputy,  pain,  weari¬ 
ness  and  perplexity  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
arraigned,  had  done  the  work,  and  question 
after  question  and  charge  upon  charge 
must  settle  him.  The  n?ere  idea  of  course 
of  subjecting,  bit  after  bit  of  a  whole  course 
of  government,  in  this  way,  to  a  kind  of 
popular  inquiry,  contains  in  itself  the 
strongest  clement  of  injustice:  how  can  the 
context,  the  flow  of  events,  and  order  of 
political  nature,  which  makes  one  act  bring 
on  another,  and  hooks  and  cements  all  to¬ 
gether, — how  can  the  moment  of  action 
upon  doubtful  evidence,  so  often  forced  on 
a  ruler,  the  subtle  conjecture  which  justi¬ 
fies  to  self,  the  only  practical  mode  of  ef¬ 
fecting  an  object  under  circumstances — 
circumstances,  that  wide  idea,  postures  of 
affairs,  groupings  of  facts,  thelook  of  things, 
all  that  common  eyes  simply  sec  and  no 
more,  but  to  the  artistical  eye  carry  their 
unlocked  intense  meaning — how  can  all 
this  be  entered  into  and  appreciated  by  a 
set  of  judges  who  come  ab  extra,  and  just 
see  what  is  before  their  nose  I  Truly,  any 
statesman,  it  signifies  not  who,  has  a  hard 
battle  before  him,  who  in  days  of  party 
strife  comes  to  have  his  administration 
overhauled  before  what  is  called  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  his  countrJ^ 

Strafibrd  was  as  fully  equal  to  this  emer¬ 
gency  as  he  had  been  to  any  before  it,  and 
played  off  his  host  of  papers  with  all  the 
self-possession  and  dexterity  possible.  No 
knowledge  of  what  a  thread  his  life  hung 
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by,  ever  unsteadied  for  a  moment  his  thor¬ 
ough  coolness  and  presence  of  mind ;  no 
unfair  play,  time  after  time,  throughout  the 
trial,  put  him  the  least  out  of  temper  :  he 
let  nothing  pass  without  a  struggle,  he 
fought  for  a  point  of  law  or  court  prac¬ 
tice  stoutly,  determinately, — when  decided 
against  him,  the  fine  well-tempered  spirit 
was  passive  again,  took  with  a  nil  admirari 
what  it  could  not  help,  and  worked  upon 
the  bad  ground,  as  if  it  were  its  ow-n  choice. 
A  charge  was  made  \viih  every  skillful  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  embellishment ;  he  simply 
asked  time  to  get  up  his  reply — it  was  re¬ 
fused  j  without  sign  of  repining f — it  is 
the  unconsciously  beautiful  expression  of 
Baillie — he  turned  round  and  conferred 
with  his  counsel.  For  a  few'  minutes,  a 
little  nucleus  of  heads,  amid  the  general 
turmoil,  w'ere  seen  in  earnest  consultation, 
eyes  bent  downw'ards,  and  hands  shuffling 
and  picking  out  papers:  the  defence  ar¬ 
ranged  with  that  concentrated  attention 
which  no  time  and  necessity  inspire,  Straf¬ 
ford  was  ready  again,  and  faced  the  court. 
Great  w’as  the  contrast  of  the  rest  of  the 
scene  ;  these  pauses  were  the  immediate 
signal  for  a  regular  noise  and  hubbub,  and 
it  was  with  laughing,  chattering,  w'alking 
about,  eating  and  drinking,  close  to  him 
and  echoed  from  all  sides,  that  the  tall  black 
figure  of  Strafford  was  seen  “  serious  wdih 
his  secretaries,”  and  life  and  death  were  at 
work  in  his  small  isolated  knot.  The  gene¬ 
ral  behavior  in  court  throughout  was  gross 
and  vulgar  in  the  extreme,  and  scandalized 
Baillie.  There  w’as  a  continual  noise, 
movement,  and  confusion,  of  people  leaving 
and  returning,  doors  slamming,  and  enor¬ 
mous  eating  and  drinking;  bread  and  meat 
and  confections  were  dispatched  greedily; 
the  bottle  went  round  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  the  assembled  company  manifested  by 
the  freest  signs  their  enjoyment  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  With  ladies  royal  and  noble  pre¬ 
sent,  the  most  disgusting  and  unrepeata¬ 
ble  indecencies  went  on  ;  about  which  w’e 
shall  only  remark,  that  whatever  rank  the 
scene  in  Westminster  Hall  may  occupy  in 
the  patriot’s  eye  as  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  w  ill  not  en¬ 
force  it  as  a  standard  for  our  manners.  The 
speeches  of  Strafford’s  accusers  harmo¬ 
nized.  Pym  called  him  the  wicked  earl ; 
Maynard  and  St.  John  w'ent  to  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  virulent  coarseness  ;  and  Palmer,  the 
only  one  who  kept  within  bounds,  though 
as  effective  as  any  of  them,  was  cut  by  his 
party  afterw'ards,  simply  because  he  had 
been  decent.  It  is  a  physiological  fact, 
that  the  yoke  of  impression  once  thrown 


off,  the  human  animal  despises  and  tram¬ 
ples  upon  the  object  of  its  awe ;  and  the 
low  rude  scene  of  Strafford’s  trial  reflects 
invertedly,  through  dishonor  and  contempt, 
the  greatness  of  the  fallen. 

Viewing  the  whole  afl^air  as  a  popular 
exhibition  and  appeal  to  persons’  warm,  ex¬ 
cited,  and  bitter  feelings,  the  materials  for 
producing  an  impression  against  Strafford 
were  large  and  ample  ;  for  a  trial  in  a 
court  of  justice,  they  were  meagre,  weak, 
and  scanty,  below  contempt.  It  is  a  waste 
of  criticism,  in  a  legal  point  of  view',  to  dis¬ 
cuss  charges  which,  let  them  have  been  ever 
so  true,  were  simply  absolutely  insufficient 
for  their  judicial  object,  and  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  to  proving  the  crime  which  W’as 
alleged.  The  proceeding  rested  in  fact 
throughout,  though  nominally  on  a  legal 
ground,  really  upon  a  simple  assumption, 
viz.,  that  the  view  of  the  royal  prerogative 
which  Pym,  Hampden,  and  a  purely  modern 
party  took,  was  the  true  authoritative  one  ; 
that  Strafford,  having  acted  against  that, 
had  violated  the  constitution;  that  the 
king,  was  the  inference,  being  part  of  the 
constitution,  suffered  from  its  violation ;  that 
therefore  Strafford,  by  maintaining  the  roy¬ 
al  prerogative,  had  traitorously  betrayed 
the  king.  Conjointly  w'ith  this  most  effica¬ 
cious  and  enormous  assumption,  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  contemptible  farce  was  indeed 
gone  into,  of  attempting  to  prove  that  rais¬ 
ing  the  impost  on  tobacco,  and  farming  the 
customs  on  w’ool,  and  mixing  brass  alloy 
W’ith  silver  fourpenny  and  sixpenny  pieces, 
and  the  like,  contributed  to  make  up  trea¬ 
son  ;  and  that  sending  four  soldiers  and  a 
corporal  to  execute  an  order  of  council 
W’as  constructive  treason,  and  levying  war 
upon  the  king ;  but  a  party  view  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  W’as  the  real  fallacy  which  pleaded 
all  the  while  ;  and  that  view  w’as  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  facts  which  were  clear  and  de¬ 
terminate  for  the  other  side.  Strafford  had 
exerted  more  actively  and  strictly  pow’ers 
that  had  slept  in  feeble  hands  for  some 
years,  and  that  was  all :  he  had  done  no 
more,  in  point  of  law’,  than  other  lord-depu¬ 
ties  had  done  before  him.  He  proved  this 
— and  he  added.  Even  if  it  is  not  so,  this 
is  not  treason  ;  these  acts  may  be  what  you 
please,  misdemeanors,  felonies,  any  thing, 
they  are  not  treason  ;  giving  authority 
unto  Robert  Savil,  serjeant-at-arms,  is  not 
treason ;  ousting  Owen  Oberman  is  not 
treason  ;  ejecting  Sir  Cyprian  Horsefield  is 
not  treason.  Be  the  cases  ever  so  atro¬ 
cious,  a  hundred  misdemeanors  cannot 
make  a  felony,  a  hundred  felonies  cannot 
make  treason.  I  have  not  committed  trea- 
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son,  he  said,  and  nobody  could  contradict 
him.  The  House  of  Lords,  weak,  misera¬ 
ble,  vacillating  body  as  they  were,  could 
not  condemn  a  man  on  principles  which 
would  not  require  developing,  to  hang  up 
any  subject  promiscuously  for  doing  any 
thing  or  for  doing  nothing.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  beyond  his  acts,  his  overt  acts, 
and  bring  into  court  his  words — words  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  secret  service  of  the  state,  at 
the  council,  in  the  cabinet — words  that 
were  more  like  thoughts  than  words,  as 
legal  facts  utterly  shadowy  and  abortive, 
non-existences,  not  cognizable  by  law.  The 
charge  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  it  was 
alleged,  “was  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
being  to  make  treason  evident  out  of  a  com¬ 
plication  of  several  ill  acts,  that  he  must  be 
traced  through  many  dark  paths,  and  this 
precedent  seditious  discourse  compared 
with  that  subsequent  outrageous  action, 
the  circumstances  of  both  which  might  be 
equally  considerable  with  the  matter  itself, 
and  he  judged  by  the  advices  which  he 
gave  and  the  expressions  which  he  uttered 
upon  emergent  occasions,  as  by  his  public 
actions.”  They  had  a  better  chance  of 
finding  something  to  their  purpose  here. 
Strafford  had  had  strong  views  of  the  pro¬ 
priety, — in  extraordinary  emergencies,  and 
to  maintain  a  great  principle  which  must 
otherwise  fall,  when  matters  could  no  long¬ 
er  go  on  quietly,  and  it  was  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  side  should  first  digress  in  order 
to  prevent  the  other’s  rise, — of  taking  ex¬ 
traordinary  steps  upon  the  principle  self 
preservation,  fie  held  the  doctrine  upon  a 
manly  theory,  which  did  honor  to  the  hero¬ 
ism  of  his  nature,  and  which  he  expressed 
by  the  maxim,  Salus  popuH  sttprema  lex.  A 
passage  in  the  former  part  of  this  article 
explains  the  kind  of  liberty  we  mean.  In 
that  transition  state  of  things  there  was  in 
fact  no  precise  limit  as  to  what  the  king 
could  do,  and  what  he  could  not  do;  if  he 
did  what  his  predecessors  did,  he  could  do 
any  thing  ;  if  he  did  what  his  successors 
have  done,  he  could  do  nothing.  Strafford 
knew  something  of  the  predecessors,  but 
nothing  at  all  of  the  successors. 

To  gain  this  all-important  point,  the 
Commons  broke  through  all  the  rules  of 
legal  evidence,  as  they  had  violated  all  the 
positions  of  the  criminal  law.  The  Lords 
were  petitioned,  and  out  of  weakness  and 
timidity  permitted  the  hitherto  unheard-of 
license  of  compelling  the  witness  of 
privy  councillors  as  to  the  fact  of  expres¬ 
sions  used  at  the  council  board, — a  mean, 
underhand,  and  dastardly  channel  of  evi¬ 
dence,  which  violated  the  solemn  oath  of 
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secrecy  which  introduced  the  privy  coun¬ 
cillor  to  his  office,  and  was  replete  with 
practical  mischiefs.  A  variety  of  speeches 
were  brought  up — that  he  would  make  the 
king’s  little  finger  heavier  than  the  loins  of 
the  law’ — that  he  w’ould  drive  all  the  Scotch 
out  of  Ireland — that  he  w’ould  have  some 
of  the  aldermen  of  London  hanged — and 
others.  He  addressed  himself  w’ith  great 
tact  to  the  legal  weaknesses  and  flaw^s  in 
the  evidence,  and  literally  allow’’ed  nothing 
to  be  fairly  proved  against  him.  One  case 
after  another  w’as  tried,  and  a  determined 
push  made  for  a  legal  conviction.  At  a 
council  held  after  the  last  parliament, 
which  had  been  dissolved  for  refusing  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  Scotch  w’ar,  it  was  asserted 
that  Strafford  had  instigated  the  king  to 
bring  over  his  Irish  army  and  compel  con¬ 
tributions.  Whatever  Strafford’s  opinion 
W’as  as  to  the  lawffulness  of  such  a  step,  it 
was  not  probable  that  he  should  have  ex¬ 
pressed  it  so  definitely  at  an  English  coun¬ 
cil  board,  w’ilh  the  composition  of  w’hich  he 
was  sufficiently  acquainted.  Lord  Tra- 
quaire  retreated  in  court  from  his  prior  de¬ 
position  before  the  Commons’  committee, 
and  could  only  remember  that  Strafford 
was  for  fighting  the  Scotch  instantly,  and 
not  attending  to  their  protestation.  Lord 
Morton,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  lord  treasurer  Juxon,  asserted  the 
same.  Archbishop  Usher  had  heard  him 
in  Ireland  express  the  general  sentiment, 
that  a  king  might  take  such  a  step  :  Sir 
Robert  King  had  heard  Sir  George  Rat- 
cliffe,  Strafford’s  friend,  say,  that  the  king 
had  30,000  men,  and  ^£400,000  in  his  purse, 
and  a  sw’ord  at  his  side — if  he  should  w’ant 
money  who  should  pity  him.  Sir  Thomas 
Barrington  had  heard  Sir  George  Went- 
w’orth,  Strafford’s  brother,  saj’,  that  the'eom- 
monw'ealth  w’as  sick  of  peace,  and  never 
w’ould  be  w’ell  till  it  w’as  conquered  again. 
The  Earl  of  Bristol  had  heard  Strafford 
say,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  that  he  w’ould 
not  have  another  parliament  called,  “be¬ 
cause  the  danger  admitted  not  of  so  slow 
a  remedy.”  All  this  evidence  w’as  of  course 
nothing  to  the  point  in  proving  the  partic¬ 
ular  speech  then  before  the  court,  and 
could  do  no  more  than  produce  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  impression  ;  they  could  not  get  at 
Strafford  himself.  How’ever,  give  up  the 
matter  we  w’ill  not,  resolved  the  indefati¬ 
gable  Commons — “  if  one  council  does  not 
supply  us  W’ith  the  speech,  another  shall !” 

It  had  been  one  of  those  w’eak  conces¬ 
sions  of  Charles  to  the  popular  party,  w’hich 
answ’ered  no  purpose  but  that  of  confusion, 
to  call  Sir  Harry  Vane,  father  of  the  one 
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above  mentioaed,  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
about  a  year  before.  He  was  a  mortal  foe 
of  Strafford’s;  and  though  so  more  on  pri¬ 
vate  than  political  grounds,  had  yet  con¬ 
nection  through  his  son  with  the  popular 
side.  Sir  Harry  Vane  gave  in  evidence 
that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
State,  the  “  Cabinet  Council,  as  it  was 
called,”  on  “the  king  asking,  since  he 
failed  of  the  assistance  and  supply  he  ex¬ 
pected  by  subsidies,  what  course  he  should 
now  take,”  the  Earl  of  StrafTord  answered, 
“Sir,  you  have  now  done  your  duty,  and 
your  subjects  have  failed  in  theirs ;  and 
therefore  you  are  absolved  from  the  rules 
of  government,  and  may  supply  yourself 
by  extraordinary  ways  ;  you  must  prose¬ 
cute  the  war  vigorously;  you  have  an 
army  in  Ireland  with  which  you  may  re¬ 
duce  this  kingdom.”  Sir  Harry  Vane  re¬ 
membered  these  words ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  did  not ;  he  only  remem¬ 
bered  the  expression  about  being  absolved 
from  the  rules  of  government ;  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hamilton  did  not,  the  Lord  Trea¬ 
surer  Juxon  did  not.  Lord  Cottington  did 
not:  Laud  and  ^Vindebanke  were  not 
allowed  to  give  evidence.  The  words,  any 
how,  were  not  treason  ;  but,  moreover,  the 
law  with  respect  to  evidence  for  treason  was 
clear  and  insurmountable  ;  it  required  two 
witnesses,  and  here  was  but  one.  This 
was  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  trial. 

Three  more  days  passed  in  such  perse¬ 
vering  reiterated  strokes  on  the  one  side, 
and  parries  on  the  other.  On  the  sixteenth 
day  of  session,  just  as  StrafTord  was  about 
to  commence  his  wind-up  speech,  up  stood 
the  Committee  of  Management  with  an 
ominous  request  to  the  Lords  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  call  in  some  fresh  witness  they  had 
reserved  expressly  on  the  23d  Article,  that 
of  Vane’s  testimony.  StrafTord  divined 
pretty  well  what  they  were  at,  and  was 
even  with  them  ;  he  applied  for  the  like 
permission  himself  on  some  articles.  A 
long  debate  followed :  the  Lords  adjourn¬ 
ed,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  if 
one  side  had  the  liberty,  the  other  ought 
to  have  it  as  well.  It  was  a  plain  simple 
piece  of  fairness  that  common  decency  re¬ 
quired  ;  nevertheless  it  was  the  first  that 
had  been  shown,  and  it  perfectly  flaber- 
gasted  the  Commons.  A  storm  ensued ; 
the  Court  was  in  an  uproar.  Upon  a  self- 
evident  point  of  honesty  and  common  sense 
that  it  ought  to  have  shamed  a  savage  not 
to  see,  the  Commons  w'rangled  and  fought 
like  men  in  extremity :  at  last  they  con¬ 
sented  to  the  decision,  if  StrafTord  would 
name  his  Articles  on  which  he  had  addi¬ 


tional  witnesses  to  call  up.  They  suspect¬ 
ed  he  had  none,  and  thought  they  had 
caught  him  in  his  feint ;  for  to  have  named 
Articles  where  no  fresh  witnesses  were  in 
reality  forthcoming,  was  a  too  hazardous 
game  to  play.  Nevertheless,  StrafTord  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  name  a  first,  a  second,  a  third,  a 
fourth  ;  there  were  more  coming,  when 
the  gathered  wrath  of  the  Commons  burst 
like  a  thunder-cloud :  they  rose  in  a  fury 
on  both  sides,  and  with  the  shout  of 
“Withdraw!  withdraw!  \viihdraw!”  got 
all  to  their  feet,  on  with  their  hats,  cocked 
their  beavers  in  the  King’s  sight.  The 
Court  was  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  ;  and 
the  outbreak  of  malignant,  of  diabolical 
passion  was  so  terrible,  that  if  StrafTord 
had  not  slipped  away  to  his  barge  on  the 
first  beginning  of  it,  he  seemed  literally  in 
danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces  on  the  spot, 
and  leaving  the  dark  stain  of  his  blood 
upon  the  pavement  of  Westminster  Hall. 
Out  rushed  the  Commons  with  the  impet¬ 
uosity  of  wild  beasts  and  maniacs,  leav¬ 
ing  the  King  and  Lords  to  take  themselves 
off  as  they  pleased,  and  proceeded  to  their 
House.  And  now  “  We  have  gone  too 
far  to  retire,”  was  the  word  ;  Here  we  are 
at  home,  and  can  do  what  we  please ;  here 
we  reign  the  great  Commons  of  England, 
the  new  dynasty  of  force ;  we  must  do 
something  if  we  are  to  establish  ourselves  ; 
we  must  strike  a  blow  ;  we  must  show  the 
world  what  we  are. — The  bill  of  StrafTord’s 
attainder  was  resolved  on.  StraflJbrd  had 
foiled  them,  driven  them  out  of  Court,  and 
that  was  their  retaliation. 

It  now  appeared  what  the  purpose  was 
of  the  suspicious  request  to  the  lords: 
viz.,  to  bring  legally  home  the  words  de¬ 
posed  to  by  Vane,  by  the  addition  of  a 
second  witness,  or  what  they  chose  to  call 
such,  to  the  same  words.  Mr.  Pym  rose 
and  explained,  that  being  on  a  visit  a  few 
months  before  with  the  younger  Sir  Harry 
V^ane,  they  two  were  mourning  and  sighing 
together  on  the  sad  condition  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  oppression  of  afflicted  pat¬ 
riots  ;  that  Sir  Harry  Vane  said  he  could 
show  him  a  paper  from  which  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  still  worse  was  in  store — a  cer¬ 
tain  note  of  his  father’s  of  what  passed  at 
a  council  meeting.  The  note  seen,  they 
thought  a  copy  might  some  day  be  of  use ; 
but  was  such  a  proceeding  allowable  1  Sir 
Harry  Vane  was  delicate,  Pym  was  pat¬ 
riotic.  Sir  Harry  Vane’s  delicacy  had 
yielded  after  a  struggle  to  Pym’s  patriot¬ 
ism — he  (Pym)  had  taken  a  copy,  which 
j  he  now  laid  before  the  House.  The  mys¬ 
terious  document  ran — “  What  was  now  to 
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be  done,  since  parliament  had  refused  sup¬ 
plies  1  L.  Lt.  Ir. — Absolved  from  rules  of 
government,  prosecute  the  war  vigorously 
— an  army  in  Ireland  to  subdue  this  king¬ 
dom.  A.  B.  C.  G. — some  sharp  expres¬ 
sions  against  parliaments,  fierce  advice  to 
the  King.”  It  required  no  great  decypher¬ 
ing  to  discover  that  the  former  w’as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  latter  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  grace.  And 
here,  said  Pym,  is  our  second  witness :  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how — if  he  meant  the 
paper  itself,  paper  is  no  person,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  witness  ;  if  he  meant  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  he  was  the  same  witness  as  before. 
But  this  was  not  a  moment  for  metaphys¬ 
ics. 

Up  then  rose  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger, 
“  in  some  seeming  disorder,” — considering 
the  communication  he  was  going  to  make, 
one  would  not  have  imagined  it  necessary 
to  feign  a  blush — he  would  tell  the  House 
how  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  valu¬ 
able  note.  His  father  had  sent  him  to  un¬ 
lock  some  chests  of  family  papers;  he  saw 
with  the  rest  a  red  velvet  cabinet ;  he  felt 
curious  to  know  what  was  in  that  red  vel¬ 
vet  cabinet ;  he  must  have  the  key  of  that 
red  velvet  cabinet  to  look  for  more  family 
papers ;  the  key  sent  from  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  father,  what  should  he  stumble  on  but 
this  note — a  curious  note  ;  he  took  a  copy 
of  it  on  the  spot ;  very  curious  indeed — he 
showed  it  to  Pym  afterwards. — Alas,  young 
Sir  Harry  Vane  was  afraid  his  patriotism 
had  got  him  into  ditliculties,  and  lost  him 
the  affection  of  a  father  for  ever. 

Old  Sir  Harry  Vane  rose  up,  also  “  in 
much  pretty  confusion,”  professing  to  be 
exceedingly  indignant,  and  w'ounded  to  the 
quick — Young  gentleman,  you  ought  not 
to  have  done  this — you  have  injured  my 
character  irreparably — I  am  very  angry 
with  you,  and  I  shall  frown. — And  there¬ 
upon  the  father  frowned,  and  looked  ex¬ 
ceedingly  indignant  and  black.  A  variety 
of  “passionate  gestures”  passed  between 
the  two  actors,  killing  glances  were  ex¬ 
changed  ;  and  it  would  require  the  pencil 
of  a  Hogarth  to  do  justice  to  the  exuding 
hypocrisy,  the  shining  glutinous  knavery 
of  the  scene.  The  House  carried  on  sym¬ 
pathetically  the  fraud !  stroked,  and  sooth¬ 
ed,  and  patted  “  the  young  gentleman,” 
and  enjoined,  by  formal  vote,  the  father  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  son. 

The  Commons  once  started  and  set  go¬ 
ing,  rushed  upon  that  wild  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  career,  which,  to  the  eye  of  im¬ 
partial  history,  stamps  with  unreality  all 
their  previous  professions,  and  entirely 


I  abandons  the  ground  of  law  to  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  A  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  Epis¬ 
copacy  was  soon  the  appendage,  a  proud 
and  honorable  one  to  Strafford,  of  the  act 
of  attainder  :  another  bill,  in  plain  palpable 
violation  of  the  whole  framework  of  the 
State  followed,  for  making  that  parliament 
indissoluble  except  by  themselves.  The 
mask  of  constitutionalism  was  torn  off ; 
daring,  reckless  innovation  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  ;  and  had  a  royal  army  forthwith  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  action,  Charles  might  justly 
have  pleaded  the  defence  of  the  established 
laws  of  the  country  for  taking  the  step.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  those  who  regard 
this  parliament  as  the  founders  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  to  be  reminded 
of  another  fact  or  two.  The  eighteenth 
charge  upon  which  death  was  demanded 
on  Strafford  w'as,  that  he  had  actually  con¬ 
nived  at  the  existence  of  Roman  Catholic 
Chapels  in  Ireland,  and  allowed  Roman 
Catholics  to  use  their  own  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  that  he  had  reduced  the  fines  im¬ 
posed  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  ac¬ 
tually  tolerated  them  in  the  army.  These 
first  discoverers  and  institutors  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience,  formally  peti¬ 
tioned  Charles  in  their  House  for  the 
death  of  an  unfortunate  Romish  priest, 
purely  on  account  of  his  religion ;  the 
very  first  instance  in  history  in  which  such 
punishment  had  been  put  on  that  exclusive 
ground.  The  no  popery  cry,  so  loathed 
by  the  advocates  of  freedom  now,  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  House 
made  itself  a  stage  of  the  lowest  farce  ex¬ 
hibitions  on  the  subject.  While  a  report 
on  the  increase  of  popery  in  the  country 
was  reading  before  the  House,  two  large 
fat  county  members,  happening  to  be  sit¬ 
ting  together  on  a  rickety  board,  it  broke 
with  a  loud  crack.  An  honorable  gentle¬ 
man,  Sir  John  Wray  by  name,  swore  he 
smelt  gunpowder,  and  rushed  out  into  the 
lobby  followed  by  a  whole  crowd  of  mem¬ 
bers  ;  the  people  in  the  lobby  rushed  into 
the  streets,  shouting  that  the  House  was 
blown  up,  and  every  body  killed  :  the  alarm 
was  carried  by  water  into  the  city  :  train¬ 
ed  bands  came  up  with  the  beat  of  drum, 
and  were  surprised  to  see  the  parliament 
house  still  standing.  Mr.  Hollis  went  up 
w’ith  an  address  of  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords  on  the  subject  of  this  apprehended 
increase  of  popery,  in  which,  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  puritanical  cant,  so  well  taken  off 
by  Scott,  the  House  of  Commons  was  com¬ 
pared  rather  indiscriminately  to  the  fig-tree 
that  had  not  yet  produced  fruit,  and  to 
Elijah  who  w'as  carried  up  by  a  whirlwind. 
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and  the  kintr’s  advisers  to  the  locusts  and 
to  Ahitophel. 

The  bill  of  attainder  set  going,  the  Com¬ 
mons  returned  to  Westminster  Hall,  |)ro- 
fessing  themselves  no  longer  accusers,  but 
judges.  With  an  inimitable  life  and  grace, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  spectator,  Strafford 
made  before  an  audience  pledged  to  his 
destruction,  a  farewell  defence  too  well 
known  to  be  here  quoted.  Toward  the 
conclusion,  alluding  to  his  children,  those 
dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  had  left 
him,  the  memory  of  his  deceased  wife 
rushed  vividly  across  his  mind  ;  for  a  short 
time  he  was  unable  to  speak  ;  the  tears 
fell  down,  and  he  had  only  strength,  when 
he  resumed,  for  another  sentence.  “  You 
will  pardon  my  infirmity;  something  1 
should  have  added,  but  am  not  able  ;  there¬ 
fore  let  it  pass.  Now,  my  lords,  for  my¬ 
self;  I  have  been,  by  the  blessing  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  taught  that  the  afflictions  of 
this  present  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
hereafter.  And  so,  my  lords,  even  so, 
with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I  freely  sub¬ 
mit  myself  to  your  judgment,  and  whether 
that  judgment  be  for  life  or  death,  Te  Deum 
laudamusy  With  upraised  eyes  he  added, 
“  In  te^  Dominey  conjido^  ne  confundar  in 
aternumy 

Pym  answ’ered  him  w’ith  the  flowing 
hardened  rhetoric  of  an  old  spokesman  of 
the  House,  which  failed  him  however  re¬ 
markably,  when  he  came  to  reply  to  some 
parts  of  that  morning’s  defence.  He  broke 
down,  became  confused,  looked  foolish, 
and  fumbled  among  his  papers  ;  showing, 
somewhat  to  the  entertainment  of  Straf¬ 
ford’s  friends,  that  however  fine  might  he 
his  premeditated  flash,  he  could  not  help 
showing  where  it  ended  and  the  real  ex¬ 
tempore  began. 

One  word  on  Mr.  Hallam’s  defence  of 
this  bill.  It  is  a  questionable  attempt  to 
save  at  once  his  credit  as  a  law'yer,  and  in¬ 
dulge  his  full  resentment  as  a  partisan.  He 
is  compelled  to  allow  the  illegality  of  judg¬ 
ing  Strafford  by  act  of  attainder,  but  he 
thrusts  in  obliquely  a  saving  clause,  that 
the  Lords  \oitdi  judicially.  This  is  mere 
special  pleading.  The  Lords  received  the 
bill  from  the  Commons  ;  they  passed  the 
bill,  and  sent  it  up  for  the  royal  sanction. 
In  what  particular  form  they  gave  their 
vote,  does  not  signify  the  least ;  they  acted 
as  a  house  of  parliament,  and  not  as  a 
court ;  Westminster  Hall  was  over  and 
done  with.  It  is  self-evident  that  when 
the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature  decides 
a  point,  it  ipso  facto  removes  it  from  the 
VoL.III.  No.  I.  3 
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decision  of  the  court  of  justice  :  the  latter 
being  only  the  medium  through  which  the 
legislative  authority  acts,  it  necessarily 
ceases  when  that  authority  acts  iTTimediate- 
ly.  The  reluctant  candor  that  first  makes 
a  necessary  admission,  and  then  steals  it 
back  by  such  a  sophism,  is  unw’orthy  of  a 
respectable  historian.  Mr.  Hallam,  we 
may  add,  seems  ultimately  to  repose  in  the 
notion  of  a  summary  national  justice,  of 
w’hich  we  shall  only  remark,  that,  if  a 
nation,  when  it  w’ants  more  liberty  than  it 
has  had  in  past  ages,  has  a  right  to  destroy 
the  man  who  opposes  the  claim,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  an  individual  who  w'ants 
to  have  more  money,  may  not  exercise  the 
same  right,  and  cut  the  first  man’s  throat 
w'ho  refuses  to  stand  and  deliver.  It  was 
unnecessary  that  Mr.  Hallam  should  com¬ 
bine  weak  reasoning  with  bad  morals,  and 
use  the  arts  of  a  sophist,  when  he  had  in 
reserve  the  doctrine  of  a  barbarian. 

The  inevitable  downw’ard  course  only 
now  remained,  which  rude  power  could 
dictate  to  the  semblance  of  a  government 
and  a  constitution.  The  bill  of  attainder 
passed  the  Commons,  and  went  up  to  the 
Lords,  accompanied  with  the  formidable 
hint  which  fifty-six  names  of  Straffordian 
members  who  voted  against  the  bill,  posted 
up  and  cursed  by  infuriate  mobs,  w’ould 
suggest  to  a  poor  frightened  upper  house. 
A  melancholy  humble  visit  of  Charles  to 
the  Lords,  begging  only  for  Strafford’s  life, 
offering  perpetual  banishment,  imprison¬ 
ment,  any  thing  to  purchase  simple  exist¬ 
ence — the  feeblest  tone  that  monarch  ever 
had  assumed  before  a  country,  brought  a 
storm  about  their  ears  that  quite  over¬ 
whelmed  them :  boisterous  crowds  besieged 
the  House,  and  dogged  every  peer  in  the 
streets  with  the  cry  of  justice,  justice,  jus¬ 
tice  !  Strafford’s  friends  stayed  away  be¬ 
cause  they  could  do  him  no  good,  the 
bishops  stayed  away  because  they  would 
not  vote  on  a  question  of  blood — the  bill 
passed  the  Lords,  and  went  up  to  the  king. 
He  received  it  on  the  Saturday  evening,  all 
Sunday  he  was  in  an  agonizing  suspense. 
A  note  from  Strafford  in  the  Tower  arrived 
— set  your  conscience  at  liberty,  it  said, 
remove  this  unfortunate  thing  out  of  the 
w’ay,  my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you, 
than  all  the  world  can  do  besides.  So  ge¬ 
nerous  an  offer  it  was  shocking  to  think  of 
making  use  of,  still  it  showed  that  Straf¬ 
ford  saw  his  difflculties.  Could  he  save 
him  1  v:?ls  \i  possible  1  Would  his  re/o  be 
of  any  use  ?  Charles  said  not ;  Strafford 
himself  seemed  to  say  not ;  would  he  not 
forgive  him,  nay,  feel  for,  pity  him,  in  his 
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extremity  1  Still,  though  a  veto  would  do 
Strafford  no  good,  was  he  not  bound  to 
give  it  on  his  own  account,  and  to  free  his 
own  conscience!  He  summoned  the  judges 
— was  the  bill  law  1  yes,  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  was  law,  that  they  could  say,  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  out  of  their  province. 
He  consulted  the  bishops  present  on  the 
point  of  casuistry,  and  was  told  by  Williams 
that  he  had  two  consciences,  a  public  and 
a  private  one  :  one  man  only  at  the  council- 
board,  who  did  honor  to  the  patronage  of 
Laud,  told  him  plainly  what  he  should  do. 
“  Sir,”  said  Juxon,  “  if  your  conscience  is 
against  it,  do  not  consent.”  It  was  the 
voice  of  truth,  though  it  spoke  alone,  and 
had  Charles  listened  to  it,  could  he  have 
made  the  venture,  faced  a  raging  country, 
leapt  at  once  down  the  monstrous  jaws 
wide  open  to  devour  him — it  would  have 
been  far  better  than  what  he  did  certainly, 
but  it  was  a  terrific  thing  to  do.  Poor 
Charles,  after  struggling  through  the  long, 
long  day,  at  last  breathless  and  spent,  yielded 
to  importunity  ;  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  he  called  for  the  warrant  for  Strafford’s 
execution,  and  moistened  the  parchment 
w'ith  his  tears  as  he  wrote  his  signature. 
Strafford  was  told  to  prepare  himself  for 
death  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

All  was  now  over — the  statesman’s  life 
with  its  troubles,  conflicts,  commotions — 
the  magnificent  storm  was  spent,  and  Straf¬ 
ford  had  one  brief  awful  pause  before  the 
world  closed  upon  him  for  ever.  Year 
after  year,  and  hour  after  hour  to  the  last, 
the  intensity  and  excitement  of  his  career 
had  increased,  had  within  and  around  him 
quickened,  like  tropical  nature,  into  a  glow¬ 
ing  multiplied  life,  an  overflowing  luxuri¬ 
ance,  brilliancy  and  play  of  mind  ;  and  now 
in  a  moment  every  thought  had  its  quietus, 
and  all  was  midnight  stillness  within  the 
prison  walls.  But  the  same  liigh  temper 
and  finish  of  character,  which  had  ever 
made  him  see  and  bend  to  his  position,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  bore  him  through  his  last  short 
stage,  as  nobly  as  it  had  borne  him  to  it: 
now  that  he  could  work  no  more,  he  re¬ 
posed,  and  life  over  addressed  himself  to 
death.  Do  we  not  mistake  indeed  the 
temper  of  great  minds  all  along,  when  we 
imagine  that  because  they  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  business  of  life,  they  are  there¬ 
fore  devoted  to  life  1  Rather  should  we 
not  say  that  they  adopt  that  mode  of  getting 
through  it  ?  Some  trial  meets  all  men,  ad¬ 
versity  the  pampered,  neglect  the  proud, 
occupation  the  indolent,  and  life  itself 
the  great.  The  big  ardent  mind  must  be 
doing  something,  or  it  pines  and  dies,  must 
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be  filling  up  the  awkward  void,  storing  time 
with  acts,  and  making  life  substantial.  But 
take  away  life,  and  the  worldly  principle  is 
over  ;  they  are  no  longer  bound  to  it,  than 
they  exist  in  it,  they  do  not  regret  the  loss 
of  that  which  they  only  spent  because  they 
had,  or  love  the  rude  unsightly  material 
which  their  skill  and  labor  moulded.  Life 
the  simple  animal  or  passive  they  never 
knew  or  felt  or  had  ;  nature  gave  them  not 
the  sense  or  organ  which  relishes  the  mere 
pleasure  of  being  alive  ;  they  never  thought 
of  life  itself,  but  only  of  its  opportunities; 
and  death  will  occupy,  absorb,  content 
them,  if  death  is  all  they  have  to  think  of. 

From  the  first  moment,  resigned  and  at 
home  with  his  fate,  Strafford  experienced 
in  full  all  that  inward  strength  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  unconscious  religion  of 
a  noble  life ;  a  career  of  high  motives  and 
great  ends  told  ;  essential  heroism  passed 
by  a  natural  transition  from  its  active  to  its 
passive  state,  and  the  mind  which  had 
pushed  and  strained,  and  schemed  and  bat¬ 
tled  while  it  could,  melted  into  tenderness 
when  the  strife  was  over.  He  was  no  man 
to  delude  himself  into  a  superficial  and  un¬ 
real  frame  of  mind,  or  fancy  religious  feel¬ 
ing  which  he  had  not :  his  old  chaplain  Dr. 
Carr  said,  he  was  the  most  rigid  self-exam¬ 
iner  and  scrutinizer  of  his  own  motives  he 
ever  knew  :  yet  the  entire  freedom  with 
which  he  felt  himself  forgive  his  enemies, 
destroyers,  and  all  the  world — that  power 
of  all  others  the  test  of  the  spiritual,  and 
so  defined  in  gospel  law,  now  comforted 
him  greatly,  showing  that  God  had  not  left 
him  to  his  own  strength  when  he  could  sol- 
idly  do  that  which  was  above  it.  He  lifted 
a  natural  upward  eye  heavenwards,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  himself  during  the  time,  which  his 
family  affairs  left  him,  in  religious  exerci¬ 
ses  with  his  chaplain  and  Archbishop  Ush¬ 
er.  Usher  told  Laud  that,  for  a  layman,  he 
was  the  best  instructed  person  in  divinity 
he  ever  knew. 

Earthly  trials  however  had  not  quite  end¬ 
ed  ;  and  even  this  short  interval  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  W  andes- 
ford,  who  had  languished  and  died  broken¬ 
hearted  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
events; — a  mournful  testimonial  of  his  af¬ 
fection  to  send  to  cheer  his  patron’s  prison. 
Strafford  shed  tears  over  his  old  friend, 
whom  he  was  just  going  to  follow.  He 
was  pre-eminently  a  fascinating  person  to 
those  he  was  intimate  with  ;  they  were  af¬ 
fected  almost  like  lovers  over  his  loss,  and 
grieved  and  sickened  as  if  some  mysterious 
fibre  of  their  own  life  were  broken.  Rad- 
cliffe  suffered  a  great  change  after  Straf- 
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ford’s  death.  He  was  asked  to  write  his  he  foresaw’  that  ruin  w’as  like  to  come  upon 
life  when  he  '^.ied,  and  excused  himself  with  the  revenues  of  the  church  ;  and  that,  per- 
great  simplicity  on  this  score.  He  had  •  haps,  they  might  be  shared  amongst  the  no- 
been  a  ditFerent  man  ever  since  that  event,  bility  and  gentry  ;  but  I  charge  you  never 


was  “grown  lazy  and  idle,  and  his  mind 
much  enfeebled.” — “  When  I  lost  my  lord, 

I  lost  a  friend — such  a  friend  as  I  do  not  i 
think  any  man  hath,  perhaps  never  man 
had  the  like — a  treasure  which  no  earthly  | 
thing  can  countervail,  so  excellent  a  friend,  | 
and  so  much  mine  ;  he  never  had  any  thing  j 
in  his  possession  and  power  w’hich  he  i 
thought  too  good  for  his  friends;  he  was  | 
never  w’eary  to  take  pains  for  his  friends.”  i 

Some  private  and  family  business  w’as 
settled  with  his  characteristic  coolness  and  , 
despatch,  parting  instruction  sent  to  his  1 
children,  and  farewells  to  friends.  A  beau- ; 
tiful  pathetic  note  from  RadclifTe,  brought 
in  answer  many  thanks  for  the  comfort  of 
it — all  freely  granted  (a  blessing  for  Rad- 1 
cliffe’s  son  ;)  and  God  deliver  you  out  of  i 
this  wicked  w’orld,  according  to  the  inno-  | 
cence  that  is  in  you.  And  to  his  young  boy  I 
he  wTote :  \ 

‘‘My  dearest  Will, — These  are  the  last  lines  j 
you  are  to  receive  from  a  father  that  tenderly  I 
loves  you.  j 

“  Sw’eet  Will, — Be  careful  to  take  the  advice  , 
of  those  friends  which  are  by  me  desired  to  ad- 1 
vise  you  for  your  education.  Serve  God  dili-  j 
gently  morninir  and  evening,  and  recommend  i 
yourself  unto  Him,  and  have  Him  before  your 
eyes  in  all  your  w’ays.  With  patience  hear  the  j 
instructions  of  those  friends  1  leave  with  you,  j 
and  diligently  follow  their  counsel :  for,  till  the  | 
time  that  you  come  to  have  experience  in  the  , 
world,  it  wall  be  far  more  safe  to  trust  to  their  ’ 
judgments  than  your  own. 

“  Lose  not  the  time  of  your  youth  ;  but  gather 
those  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  w’hich  may 
be  of  use  to  yourself  and  comfort  to  your  friends 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  And  that  this  may  be 
the  better  effected,  attend  thereunto  with  pa¬ 
tience,  and  be  sure  to  correct  and  refrain  your¬ 
self  from  anger.  Suffer  not  sorrow  to  cast  you 
down  ;  but,  with  cheerfulness  and  good  courage, 
go  on  the  race  you  have  to  run  in  all  sobriety 
and  truth.  Be  sure,  wa'th  an  hallow’ed  care  to 
have  respect  unto  all  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  give  not  yourself  to  rreglect  them  in  the  least 
things,  lest  by  degrees  you  come  to  forget  them 
in  the  greatest :  for  the  heart  of  a  man  is  deceit¬ 
ful  above  all  things.  And  in  all  your  duties  and 
devotions  tow’ards  God,  rather  perform  them 
joyfully  than  pensively  ;  for  God  loves  a  cheerful 
giver.  For  your  religion,  let  it  be  directed  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  which  shall  be  taught  by  those, 
which  are  in  God’s  Church  the  proper  teachers  ; 
rather  than  that  you  should  ever  either  fancy 
one  to  yourself,  or  be  led  by  men  that  are  singu¬ 
lar  in  their  opinions,  and  delight  to  go  w’ays  of 
their  own  finding  out.” 

One  remarkable  instruction,  w’hicH  he  left 
behind  him,  should  be  mentioned — “  that 


to  meddle  with  any  of  it;  for  the  curse  of 
God  will  follow  all  those  that  meddle  with 
such  a  thing.”  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  love  for  the  Church  more  sol¬ 
idly  than  by  w’ords.  A  mysterious  visit 
from  his  brother-in-law’,  Mr.  Denzil  Hollis, 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Commons, 
intimated  to  him  authoritatively  that  he  w’as 
yet  safe,  if  he  would  but  pledge  himself  to 
advise  the  king  to  give  up  episcopacy. — 
From  what  parties  this  offer  really  came, 
does  not  exactly  appear.  It  may  have  c<  me 
from  the  middle  party  in  the  House.  It  may 
have  been  only  an  attempt  on  Hollis’s  ow  n 
part  to  save  a  relation  by  extracting  some 
concession  which  might  be  urged  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  may  have  been  a  trick  of  his 
enemies  to  disgrace  him,  of  which  Hollis 
W’as  made  the  unwitting  medium.  What¬ 
ever  it  was,  Strafford  met  it  with  an  answer 
worthy  of  him,  that  “  he  w  ould  not  buy  his 
life  at  so  dear  a  rate  ;”  and  the  incident 
comes  in  curiously,  as  a  last  mark  connect¬ 
ing  his  fate  with  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  Church. 

The  evening  of  Tuesday  suggested 
thoughts  for  his  passage  to  the  scaffold  the 
following  morning.  Archbishop  Laud  had 
been  his  fellow-prisoner  in  the  Tower  all 
along,  and  was  now’  waiting  in  his  cell  to 
receive  the  same  sentence  :  travellers  on 
the  same  road,  they  had  come  to  the  same 
journey’s  end  ;  the  fast  friends,  the  sympa¬ 
thizing  statesmen,  fellow’-champions  of  the 
Church,  reformers,  enthusiasts,  master  spir¬ 
its,  holy  man  and  hero,  ghostly  father  and 
obedient  son — they  had  held  firm  to  one 
another  in  life,  and  in  death  they  w’ere  not 
divided.  They  were  come  to  a  poor  earth¬ 
ly  reward  of  their  labors — a  sad  end  of  all 
those  letters  so  full  of  life,  hope,  buoyancy 
and  animation — those  halloos  that  flew 
across  the  Channel,  those  spirit-stirring 
thoughts  which  doubled  the  w’armth  in  each 
breast  by  the  communication — sad  end  of 
a  policy  which  had  in  view  the  restoration  of 
a  Church  and  kingdom,  sad  end  indeed  of 
“  Thorough.”  Strafford  w’anted  to  see 
Laud  just  once  more,  to  take  a  last  fare¬ 
well,  and  asked  leave  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  for  a  short  interview  with  his 
fellow’-prisoner.  The  lieutenant  said  it  was 
impossible  without  the  leave  of  parliament. 
“  You  shall  hear  all  that  passes,  said  Straf¬ 
ford  with  playful  sarcasm  ;  it  is  too  late  for 
him  to  plot  heresie,  or  me  to  plot  treason.” 
The  lieutenant  repeated  his  refusal,  but 
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wished  Strafford  to  send  to  Parliament  for'  medical  science  in  the  case  of  those  who 


leave.  Strafford  would  not  hear  of  that — 
no  ;  parliament  had  done  with  him,  and  he 
had  done  with  parliament.  “  I  have  gotten 
my  despatch  from  them,  and  will  trouble 
them  no  more.  But  my  lord,”  he  added, 
turning  to  Usher  who  was  by,  “What  I 
should  have  spoken  to  my  Lord’s  Grace  of 
Canterbury  is  this :  you  shall  desire  the 
Archbishop  to  lend  me  his  prayers  this 
night,  and  to  give  me  his  blessing  when  I 
go  abroad  to-morrow-,  and  to  be  at  his  win¬ 
dow,  that  by  my  last  farewell  I  may  give 
him  thanks  for  this  and  all  other  his  former 
favors.”  The  message  was  delivered  to 
Laud — he  replied  he  would  do  the  first,  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  second. 

All  London  was  out  the  next  morning, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  people  lined  the 
avenues  to  the  Tower,  eager  to  witness  the 
behavior  of  the  great,  once  dreaded  minis¬ 
ter  on  the  scaffold.  Strafford  left  his  room, 
accompanied  by  the  lieutenant  and  officers 


have  suffered  from  long  infirmity.  The  hour 
of  death,  which  has  the  mysterious  power 
sometimes  of  restoring  even  the  lost  faculty 
of  reason,  transformed  Strafford  all  at  once 
into  a  strong,  healthy  man :  and  now,  full 
master  of  himself,  wound  up  to  the  highest 
tone  of  body  and  mind,  and  Strafford  all  over 
and  complete,  he  acted  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold  the  epitome  of  his  life.  There  was 
no  siillenness  or  defiance  any  more  than 
timidity  in  his  behavior,  as  he  marched,  a 
I  spectator  says,  like  a  general  at  the  head  of 
I  his  army,  and  with  open  countenance  and 
lofty  courtesy  bowed  to  the  gazing  crowds 
;  as  he  passed  along.  Was  it  not  a  tacit  mode 
!  of  saying,  “  People,  misled,  mistaken,  I  ac- 
i  quit  you  ;  I  blame  not  you  ;  you  are  not  re- 
i  sponsible  for  this  scene  :  1  have  never  had 
!  any  quarrel  with  you,  nor  would  you  have 
I  had  with  me,  had  not  deeper,  subtler  heads 
;  than  yours,  been  at  work.  All  my  life  I 
I  have  been  your  friend  ;  I  have  had  your 


of  the  Tower,  and  set  out  on  the  funeral  , 
march.  As  he  passed  under  Laud’s  window  ' 
he  stopped — no  Laud  appeared  ;  he  turned  | 
to  the  lieutenant, — might  he  be  allowed  to  ' 
make  his  reverence  at  any  rate  to  the  dead  ; 
wall  which  hid  the  Archbishop  from  his 


eyes  1  Meantime  Laud,  apprised  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  showed  himself  at  the  window ; 


Strafford  bowed  to  the  earth — J\Iy  lord, 
your  prayers  and  your  blessing :  the  out¬ 
stretched  arms  of  the  aged  prelate  bestow- 


good  in  my  eye  :  the  poor  have  been  my  fa¬ 
vorites,  and  I  have  stood  up  for  them  against 
the  rich  oppressor  :  my  arm  has  been  lifted 
up  against  the  noble  and  the  great,  but  never 
against  you  ;  and  not  you,  but  your  betters 
have  now  conspired  against  me.”  The  mob 
behaved  with  respectful  silence,  and  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  or  a  finger  raised  against 
him  as  he  passed  along. 

Having  mounted  the  scaffold,  where 
Archbishop  Usher,  the  Earl  of  Cleveland, 


ed  both,  but,  overcome  by  grief,  his  utter¬ 
ance  failed,  and  he  fell  backward  in  a  swoon. 

Strafford,  himself,  to  the  last  showed  the 
genuine  characteristics  of  his  nature ;  as, 
leaving  the  Tower  gates,  he  encountered 
the  mob  with  wild  staring  eyes  concentra¬ 
ted  upon  him.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
instantly  portending  mischief  from  their 
looks  and  numbers,  desired  Strafford  to  en¬ 
ter  a  coach,  “for  fear  they  should  rush  in 
upon  him  and  tear  him  in  pieces.”  But 
Strafford  had  all  his  life  looked  people  in  the 
face,  and  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  en¬ 
counter  now — he  would  not  hear  of  a  coach. 
“No,”  he  said,  “master  lieutenant,  I  dare 
look  death  in  the  face,  and  I  hope  the  peo¬ 
ple  too  ;  have  you  a  care  that  I  do  not  es¬ 
cape,  and  I  care  not  how  I  die,  whether  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  or  the  madness 
and  fury  of  the  people — if  that  may  give 
them  better  content,  it  is  all  one  to  me.” — 
And  so  singular  and  incomprehensible  is 
the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  in 
great  emergencies — that  morning  dissipa¬ 
ted  the  illnesses  of  a  life,  producing  one  of 
those  sudden  lightings  up  of  the  animal 
frame,  which  are  not  altogether  strange  to 


I  his  brother  Sir  George  Wentworth,  and  oth¬ 
er  friends,  were  present  to  receive  him,  he 
begged  the  people  to  listen  while  he  spoke 
a  few  words. 

“  My  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  all  my 
Lords,  and  the  rest  of  those  noble  gentle¬ 
men,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have 
your  Lordships  by  me  this  day,  because  I 
have  been  known  to  you  a  long  lime,  and  I 
now  desire  to  be  heard  a  few  words. 

“  I  come  here,  my  Lords,  to  pay  my  last 
debt  to  sin,  which  is  death,  and,  through 
the  mercies  of  God,  to  rise  again  to  eter¬ 
nal  glory. 

“  My  Lords,  if  I  may  use  a  few  words,  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  great  courtesy  from  you. 
I  come  here  to  submit  to  the  judgment  that 
is  passed  against  me  ;  1  do  it  with  a  very 
quiet  and  contented  mind  :  I  do  freely  for¬ 
give  all  the  world  ;  a  forgiveness  not  from 
the  teeth  outward,  but  from  my  heart ;  I 
speak  it  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
before  whom  I  stand,  that  there  is  not  a  dis¬ 
pleasing  thought  that  ariseth  in  me  against 
any  man.  1  thank  God,  I  say  truly,  my  con¬ 
science  bears  me  witness,  that  in  all  the 
I  honor  I  had  to  serve  his  Majesty,  I  had  not 
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any  intention  in  my  heart  but  what  did  aim  j  my  wife  husbandless,  my  dear  children  fa- 
at  the  joint  and  individual  prosperity  of  the  j  therless,  and  my  poor  servants  masterless, 
king  and  his  people,  although  it  be  my  ill  land  separate  me  from  my  dear  brother  and 
lot  to  be  misconstrued.  I  am  not  the  first  all  my  friends  ;  but  let  God  be  to  you  and 
man  that  hath  suffered  in  this  kind  ;  it  is  a  them  all  in  all.’ 

common  portion  that  befalls  men  in  this  life.  |  “  After  that,  going  to  take  off  his  doub- 

Righteous  judgment  shall  be  hereafter :  ^  let,  and  make  himself  ready,  he  said,  ‘I 
here  we  are  subject  to  error  and  misjudg-  ^  thank  God  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  death,  nor 
ing  one  another.”  i  daunted  with  any  discouragements  arising 

And  after  answering  the  charges  of  des-  j  from  my  fears,  but  do  as  cheerfully  put  off 
potism  and  popery,  he  concluded — “  I  de-  i  my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  when 
sire  heartily  to  be  forgiven  if  any  rude  or  i  I  went  to  bed.’  Then  he  put  off  his  doub- 
unadvised  words  or  deeds  have  passed  from  j  let,  and  W’ound  up  his  hair  with  his  hands, 
me,  and  desire  all  your  prayers  ;  and  so,  and  put  on  a  white  cap. 
my  Lord,  farewell,  and  farewell  all  things  “Then  he  called,  ‘Where  is  the  man  that 
in  ihis  world.  The  Lord  strengthen  my  should  do  this  last  office  1’  meaning  the  ex¬ 
faith  and  give  me  confidence  and  assurance  ecutioner:  ‘call  him  to  me.’  When  he 
in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  trust  in  came,  and  asked  him  forgiveness,  he  told 
God  we  shall  all  meet  to  live  eternally  in  him  he  forgave  him  and  all  the  world. — 
heaven,  and  receive  the  accomplishment  of  Then  kneeling  down  by  the  block,  he  went 
all  happiness  ;  where  every  tear  shall  be  to  prayer  again  himself,  the  Archbishop  of 
wiped  from  our  eyes  and  sad  thoughts  from  Armagh  kneeling  on  one  side,  the  minister 
our  hearts.  And  so  God  bless  this  kingdom,  on  the  other.  After  prayer,  he  turned  him- 
and  Jesus  have  mercy  on  my  soul.”  self  to  the  minister,  and  spoke  some  few 

“  Then  turning  himself  about,  he  saluted  w’ords  softly  with  his  hands  lifted  up.  The 
all  the  noblemen,  and  took  a  solemn  leave  minister  closed  his  hands  in  his.  Then 
of  all  considerable  persons  on  the  scaffold,  {  bowing  himself  to  the  earth,  to  lay  down 
giving  them  his  hand.  j  his  head  on  the  block,  he  told  the  execu- 

“  And  after  that  he  said — ‘  Gentlemen,  I  j  tioner  that  he  should  first  lay  down  his  head 
would  say  my  prayers,  and  I  entreat  you  all  \  to  try  the  fitness  of  the  block,  and  take  it 
to  pray  with  me  and  for  me.’  Then  his  chap- 1  up  again  before  he  laid  it  down  for  good 
lain,  l)r.  Carr,  laid  the  Book  of  Common  |  and  all ;  and  this  he  did.  And  before  he 
Prayer  upon  the  chair  before  him,  as  he  I  laid  it  down  again,  he  told  the  execution- 
kneeled  down  ;  on  which  he  prayed  almost  1  er  that  he  would  give  him  warning  when 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  repeated  the  tw’en- 1  to  strike  by  stretching  forth  his  hands  :  and 
ty-fifth  psalm  ;  then  he  prayed  as  long  or  i  then  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block  stretch- 
longer  without  a  book,  and  ended  with  the  '  ing  forth  his  hands.  The  executioner  struck 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Then  standing  up,  he  spied  j  off  his  head  at  one  blow;  then  took  the 
his  brother,  Sir  George  Wentworth,  and  cal- j  head  up  in  his  hands  and  showed  it  to  all 
led  him  to  him,  and  said,  ‘  Brother,  we  must  |  the  people  and  said,  ‘  God  save  the  king !’  ” 
part :  remember  me  to  my  sister  and  to  my  ;  Thus  perished  a  victim  to  political  and 
wife,  and  carry  my  blessing  to  my  eldest  j  religious  violence,  the  malevolence  of  an 
son,  and  charge  him  from  me  that  he  fear  |  oligarchy,  and,  we  must  add,  the  weakness 
God,  and  coniinue  an  obedient  son  of  the  j  of  a  king  ; — as  great  a  statesman  and  as  no- 
Church  of  England,  and  that  he  approve  '  ble  a  man  as  ever  England  produced.  We 
himself  a  faithful  subject  to  the  king  ;  and  ^  have  nothing  to  say  more  with  respect  to 
tell  him  that  he  should  not  have  any  private  j  those  who  effected  his  destruction  ;  thanks 
grudge  or  revenge  towards  any  concerning  |  to  them  for  having  developed,  even  by  such 
me  ;  and  bid  him  beware  not  to  meddle  with  i  acts  as  theirs — and  formed,  though  they 
Church  livings,  for  that  will  prove  a  moth  I  were  but  the  blind  and  brute  instruments 
and  canker  to  him  in  his  estate  ;  and  wish  ;  of  the  work — a  character  which  is  an  hon- 
him  to  content  himself  to  be  a  servant  to  |  or  to  history.  Thanks  to  them,  and  honor 
his  country,  as  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  to  him.  Honor  to  the  lofty,  the  disinter- 
county,  not  aiming  at  higher  preferments,  ested,  the  energetic,  the  large  of  mind,  and 
Convey  my  blessing  also  to  my  daughters  pure  of  aim, — the  statesman  who  had  a 
Anne  and  Arabella :  charge  them  to  fear  and  (4iead  and  a  heart.  Honor  to  him  who  had 
serve  God,  and  He  will  bless  them  ;  not  ^  the  courage  in  evil  days  to  defend  the 
forgetting  my  little  infant  that  knows  nei- 1  Church  against  her  titled  spoilers,  and  make 
ther  good  nor  evil,  and  cannot  speak  for  it- 1  a  swelling  aristocracy  feel  the  arm  of  jus- 
self  ;  God  speak  for  it,  and  bless  it.’  Then  j  tice  ;  who  could  despise  men’s  affections, 
said  he,  ‘  I  have  done  ;  one  stroke  will  make  j  good  opinions,  flatteries,  all  the  ease  and 
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satisfactions  of  a  few  short  days,  and  pass| 
through  this  world  like  a  field  of  battle. —  j 
Honor  to  him,  and  honor  to  all  who,  in  what- ' 
ever  garb,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  please 
the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  in  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  in  peculiar  atmospheres  of  Church 
and  State,  to  clothe  and  embody  the  one, 
eternal,  immutable,  essential  Good,  will  no-  j 
bly,  generously  recognize  that^  and  trample 
upon  all  else, — will  maintain  the  inherent ; 
royalty,  supremacy,  greatness,  the  height  in- , 
effable  and  power  divine,  the  universal  em-! 
pire  and  the  adamantine  base  of  that  great  | 
scheme  for  which  under  varying  aspects  the  | 
Church  militates  on  earth,  but  which  will  | 
only  be  seen  in  purity  and  fulness  above.  ■ 
Honor  to  all  such,  if  they  effect  their  high  | 
objects;  and  honor  also,  if  through  human  | 
wilfulness  they  fail.  Their  fall  is  their 
victory,  and  their  death  triumph.  Their 
memory  supports  the  cause  which  their 
lives  failed  to  do,  and  survives — as  may 
Strafford’s  still — to  inspire  some  statesman 
of  a  future  age,  who,  with  a  country  like 
his  to  save  from  moral  barrenness  and  de¬ 
clension,  will  know  how  to  accommodate  an 
example  to  an  altered  state  of  things,  and 
embody  its  glorious  spirit  in  a  living  form. 

Strafford  is  a  true  Shaksperian  character, 
containing  all  the  elements  of  high  perfec¬ 
tion,  only  colored  by  a  secular  and  politi¬ 
cal  atmosphere  :  belonging  to  the  world  al¬ 
though  above  it.  The  human  mind  ap- 1 
pears  but  in  its  commencement  here, ' 
gives  large  promise  and  shows  mighty  povv- 1 
ers,  spreads  its  roots,  and  lays,  its  founda¬ 
tions  ;  but  looking  up  for  the  rich  foliage 
and  minareted  tower,  a  cloud  intercepts 
our  view,  and  throws  us  back  musing  and  I 
melancholy  upon  an  imperfect  unfinished  j 
state  of  being.  And  yet  why  may  not  the  ' 
hopeful  and  loving  eye  surmount  in  some  ^ 
sort  the  mist,  and  anticipate  the  finish  and  j 
completion.  The  dark  elemental  gas,  the  j 
occult  fire,  the  fluid  trickling  from  its 
mournful  cell,  blue  clayey  lair,  and  sooty  I 
mineral,  and  cold  granite  bed,  produce  this  j 
world  in  which  we  live  and  breathe.  Earth’s  | 
lower  empire  issues  in  her  upper,  and  as  the 
unsightly  riches  of  her  labyrinthal  womb  en¬ 
counter  the  magic  touch  of  day,  they  spring 
into  new  being,  a  living  glorious  scene  ; 
tree,  herb  and  flower,  and  balmy  breeze  and  | 


summer  skies,  the  painter’s  landscape  and  , 
the  poet’s  dream;  Saba?an  odors,  and  Hes- ’ 


perian  fruits,  blest  Araby  and  all  fairy-land  j 
appear.  Even  so  in  the  progress  of  moral  i 
life,  of  human  character.  Mighty  spirits 
appear  and  rush  across  the  field  ;  they  fol¬ 
low  their  mysterious  and  providential  call, 
they  take  their  side  ;  and  when  theimmor- 
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tal  principle  has  burst  forth  in  zeal  for  some 
heroic  sacred  cause,  and  manifested  to  men 
and  angels  what  they  are,  they  die,  and  lofty 
virtue  calls  aloud  to  heaven  for  its  spiritual 
and  native  development.  We  wander  here 
amid  the  shadowy  beginnings  of  moral  life, 
the  rough  essences,  the  aboriginal  shapes, 
the  ghostlike  forerunnings  of  the  immortal ; 
we  see  the  giant  masses  that  sustain  the 
higher  world,  but  that  is  all  ;  we  witness 
but  the  strife  of  subterranean  elements,  and 
hear  the  hollow  gust,  and  hidden  torrents’ 
roar.  But  patience,  and  a  brighter  day  will 
come,  which  shall  mould  chaotic  humanity 
into  form — a  day  of  refining,  purifying  met¬ 
amorphose,  when  virtue  shall  hardly  recog¬ 
nize  her  former  self.  The  statesman’s,  war¬ 
rior’s,  poet’s,  student’s  ardent  course,  his 
longings,  impulses,  emotions,  flights,  extra¬ 
vagances,  all  the  generous  stirrings  of  heart 
and  rustling  rushing  movements  upon  this 
earthly  stage,  are  prophecies  of  a  life,  and 
point  straight  heavenwards.  The  heroic  is 
but  the  foundation  of  the  spiritual  ;  and  the 
antagonism  and  mortal  strife  over,  freed  na¬ 
ture  shall  enjoy  her  holiday  and  calm,  good¬ 
ness  claim  her  paradisal  being,  and  the  wild 
scene  of  greatness  and  power  melt  into  fra¬ 
grance,  melody  and  love. 


The  Waterloo  Banquet. — On  Mv^nday  last,  the 
“  hero  of  a  hundred  tights”  was  once  ir.ore  surround¬ 
ed  by  his  companions  in  arms,  to  celebrate  the  arj- 
niversary  of  the  glorious  victory  gained  on  the  plains 
of  Waterloo.  Eighty-one  noble  and  gallant  veterans 
sat  at  the  board  of  their  illustrious  leader,  wliere  they 
were  received  with  a  soldier's  welcome  and  the 
hospitality  of  a  prince.  A  vast  number  of  persons, 
among  whom  we  observed  several  peers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  congregated  at  the  entrance  of 
Apsley  House,  and  saluted  ilie  several  veteran  otfi- 
cers  on  their  arrival  with  every  manifestation  of 
respect.  Shortly  before  eight  o’clot  k  Prince  Albert 
arriveil,  and  his  presence,  it  is  needless  to  observe, 
was  the  signal  for  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering. 
Mis  Royal  Highness,  on  alighting  from  his  carriage, 
was  received  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  the 
moment  the  crowd  caught  sight  of  the  v'enerable 
Duke,  the  cheering  burst  out  with  renewed  tnight. 
The  Prince  was  contluctcd  by  his  grace  to  the 
grand  saloon,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  Duke  and 
his  guests  entered  the  gallery  and  took  tlieir  seats 
at  the  table.  The  Duke  of  Wellitigton,  of  course, 
presided,  supported  on  the  right  by  Prince  Albert 
— next  to  whom  sat  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  and 
on  the  left  by  General  Washington.  The  banquet¬ 
ing  table  was  adorned  with  the  various  costly 
testimonials  presented  to  the  illu-strious  hero  by  the 
City  of  London,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  &e.  The 
service  of  plate  tised  was  alternately  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  and  the  dessert  service  was  tliat  given  to  the 
gallant  Duke  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  wore  his  uniform  as  Colonel  of  the 
Grenadier-Guards  ;  and  Prince  Albert,  although 
a  field-marshal  in  the  army,  adopted  his  uniform 
as  Colonel  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. — Court 
Journal- 
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DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

KapoUon  ct  S\Iarie  Louise^  Souvenirs  His- 

toriques  de  M.  le  Baron  JMeneval^  ancien 

Secretaire  du  portefeuille  de  J^'apoleon^  <S*c. 

(Historical  Recollections  of  Napoleon 

and  Maria  Louisa).  2  vols.  Paris.  1843. 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  by  indi¬ 
viduals  in  his  service  and  attached  to  his 
person,  from  which  the  future  biographer 
and  historian  will  draw  materials:  for  the 
life  of  that  extraordinary  man  is  yet  to  be 
written.  The  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
admirable  in  parts,  is,  as  a  whole,  a  crude 
compilation,  swelled  hastily  to  its  enormous 
bulk  to  meet  financial  difiiculties.  He  gave 
himself  no  time  to  weigh  conflicting  au¬ 
thorities,  with  the  load  of  which  his  own 
biographer  describes  him  oppressed  and 
overwhelmed  ;  and  the  result  w'as  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  most  unequal  kind,  in  which 
we  find  clear  and  animated  narrative, 
graphic  description,  depth  of  thought,  and 
eloquence  of  language,  blended  with  loose 
and  prolix  composition,  trivial  details  treat¬ 
ed  at  disproportioned  length,  and  apoc¬ 
ryphal  stories  told  as  if  they  were  ascer¬ 
tained  facts.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
among  all  the  memoirs  and  other  books, 
towards  a  life  of  Napoleon,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  France,  that  country  has  not  yet 
produced  the  life  itself,  while  England  has 
produced  several.  Apparently  the  French 
are  belter  aware  than  the  English,  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  task. 

From  the  Baron  Meneval’s  opportunities, 
his  memoirs  ought  to  have  been  more  in¬ 
structive  as  well  as  more  interesting  than 
they  are.  From  the  year  1802  to  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  Waterloo,  he  was  attached  to 
the  person  of  Napoleon,  whose  favor  and 
confidence  he  enjoyed  without  interrup¬ 
tion:  a  circumstance  which  says  much  for 
the  usefulness  no  less  than  the  fidelity  of 
his  services.  His  name  is  never  mentioned 
by  his  contemporaries  as  involved  in  the 
tracasseries  and  intrigues  of  the  imperial 
court ;  he  seems  to  have  conducted  himself 
with  straightforwardness  and  singleness  of 
purpose.  His  book  also  gives  that  idea  of 
his  character.  It  is  w’ritten  with  simpli¬ 
city,  and  is  as  free  from  the  tinsel  of  French 
fine  writing  as  from  the  easy  style  of 
French  fine  morals.  There  is  nothing  of 
“la  jeune  France”  in  the  pages  of  M.  Me- 
neval ;  a  rare  merit  in  a  French  literary 
production  of  the  present  day.  But  the 
quietness  of  temper,  which  made  him  a 
correct  and  plodding  functionary ;  which 


kept  him  aloof  from  the  crowd  around  him, 
elbowing,  pushing,  and  scrambling  for  profit 
and  place ;  and  which  offered  a  passive  re- 
I  sistance  to  the  contagion  of  fashionable 
manners  ;  detracted  from  his  qualities  as  a 
chronicler.  His  observation  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  keen,  nor  his  memory 
retentive.  Of  the  thousand  noticeable 
traits  of  character  in  Napoleon,  and  re¬ 
markable  occurrences  of  his  private  life, 
which  Meneval  must  have  had  peculiar  op¬ 
portunities  of  witnessing,  his  book  contains 
but  few;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
trivial  in  themselves,  and  poorly  told.  The 
style  of  the  whole  book  indeed  is  meager, 
and  destitute  of  that  vivacity,  lightness, 
and  happy  art  of  story  telling,  for  which 
French  memoir-writers  have  ever  been  pre¬ 
eminent. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  wrote  these 
memoirs  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
the  emperor  himself.  Napoleon,  he  says, 
in  his  last  moments. at  St.  Helena,  among 
other  recommendations  in  the  instructions 
left  to  his  executors,  expressed  his  desire 
that  certain  persons,  of  whom  M.  Meneval 
was  one,  should  undertake  to  give  his  son 
just  ideas  on  facts  and  circumstances  of 
great  interest  to  him.  M.  Meneval  adds, 
that  so  long  as  the  emperor’s  son  lived,  re¬ 
serve  was  imposed  on  him  ;  but  that,  since 
the  young  prince’s  death  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  remain  silent.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  here  which  we  do  not  understand  ;  an 
inconsistency  arising  probably  from  want 
of  clearness  in  the  author’s  language.  The 
circumstances  most  interesting  to  the 
young  prince  must  naturally  have  been  the 
union  between  his  parentsand  their  ultimate 
separation  ;  and  these  (as  is  shown  by  its 
title)  properly  form  the  subject  of  M.  Me¬ 
neval’s  book. 

“  To  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  desire,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  command, 
I  have  thought  it  proper  to  choose  the  times 
which  followed  his  second  marriage.  The  nar¬ 
rative  which  1  publish  is  intended  to  recall  some 
scattered  traits  of  his  private  history  during  that 
period  ;  not  to  paint  the  conqueror  and  the  leg¬ 
islator,  hut  Napoleon  in  his  privacy,  as  a  hus¬ 
band  and  a  father.”  , 

An  interesting  subject :  which  in  M.  Me- 
ncval’.s  hands  might  have  been  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  he  has  made  it,  had  be  better 
known  how  to  gather  and  to  use  the  mate¬ 
rials  within  his  reach.  “  Napoleon  et  Ma- 
rie-Louise”  is  prefaced  by  an  “  introduc¬ 
tion”  containing  some  of  the  least  known 
circumstances,  anterior  to  the  year  1810, 
of  which  M.  Meneval  was  himself  an  eye¬ 
witness.  This  part  of  the  work  is  exceed- 
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ingly  barren  :  almost  every  thing  worth  tell¬ 
ing  which  it  contains  having  been  told  over 
and  over  again.  Throughout  the  whole 
book,  Napoleon  is  painted  m  beau  ;  there 
is  not  a  shade  in  the  picture  ;  a  fault  which 
is  not  less  wearisome  because  there  is 
no  wilful  dishonesty  in  it,  but  simply  the 
natural  feeling  of  affection  which  lingers 
in  the  heart  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant, 
towards  the  memory  of  a  master  who  had 
loved  and  trusted  him,  and  in  whose  fall  the 
sunshine  of  his  own  life  had  passed  away 
for  ever.  The  same  amiable  feeling  height¬ 
ened  the  author’s  prejudice,  no  doubt, 
against  his  master’s  great  and  fatal  enemy, 
England  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  absurd  and 
tiresome  to  have  him  to  talk  continually,  af¬ 
ter  the  ordinary  French  fashion,  of  our  perfi¬ 
dy,  ambitious  rapacity,  and  so  forth  ;  and  to 
observe  the  gravity  with  which  he  seems 
to  have  swallowed  any  absurd  story  that 
could  by  possibility  make  Englishmen  ap¬ 
pear  odious  or  ridiculous.  One  of  his  im¬ 
portant  anecdotes  is,  that  during  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  our  pleni¬ 
potentiary  Lord  Cornwallis  every  day  after 
dinner  retired  to  his  room,  along  with  his 
natural  son  Captain  Nightingale,  and  passed 
the  evening  over  the  bottle  till  both  were 
regularly  carried  dead-drunk  to  bed.  He 
tells,  however,  another  story,  more  to  the 
honor  of  that  excellent  nobleman  ;  though 
to  us  it  possesses  as  much  novelty,  and  may 
possibly  have  as  much  authority,  as  the 
other. 

“The  following  trait  of  loyanle  was  a  worthy 
termination  to  the  mission  of  this  respectable 
minister.  The  protocol  of  the  last  diplomatic 
meeting  had  been  settled,  the  definitive  treaty 
agreed  on,  and  an  appointment  made  for  its  sig¬ 
nature  next  d.iy  at  the  Il6tel  ile  Ville  On  the 
night  before  the  day  of  signature,  a  courier  Irom 
London  brought  Lord  Cornwallis  an  order  to 
modify  some  articles  of  the  treaty,  relative  to 
the  balance  in  favor  of  England  of  the  sum  due 
for  the  subsistence  ot  ilie  prisoners  of  war.  'I’he 
article  of  the  protocol  on  this  subject  had  been 
settled  between  the  two  ministers.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  had  declared  to  .Toseph  Bonaparte,  that, 
happen  what  might,  it  should  not  prevent  the 
signature  of  the  treaty:  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  about  to  he  sigmal,  he  received  from  his 
government  this  order  to  insixi  on  an  adilitional 
payment  to  Englanil.  HoMing  however  that 
his  word  was  pledged,  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  retract;  and  the  treaty  was  signed  with  so¬ 
lemnity,  while  the  hall  resounded  with  the  ac- 
clamaiions  of  the  spectators.’’ 

Passing  the  introductory  chapters,  we 
proceed  to  the  book  itself,  in  which,  as  its 
title  indicates,  Maria  Louisa  holds  a  prin¬ 
cipal  place.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
new  information  respecting  this  princess, 
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who,  even  in  her  imperial  days,  came  little 
before  the  public,  and,  since  her  separation 
from  Napoleon,  has  been  almost  wholly  lost 
sight  of  by  the  world,  except  as  the  occa¬ 
sional  subject  of  vague  rumors  and  calum¬ 
nies,  from  which  M.  Aleneval  vindicates 
her. 

The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Fran¬ 
cis  the  Second,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Na¬ 
ples.  She  was  educated  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  of  the  royal  family  of  Austria.  Brought 
up  under  the  eye  of  their  parents  till  their 
marriage,  the  Archduchesses  live  in  com¬ 
plete  retirement,  at  a  distance  from  court, 
and  with  no  society  but  that  of  their  ladies 
and  attendants,  whom  they  are  accustomed 
to  treat  with  great  kindness  and  familiarity. 
Maria  Louisa’s  education  was  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to.  She  spoke  several  languages, 
and  had  even  learned  Latin,  a  living  lan¬ 
guage  in  Hungary.  She  was  an  excellent 
musician,  and  was  accomplished  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting.  One  circumstance  in 
this  mode  of  education  is  worth  noticing  : 

“  The  most  minute  i)recautions  were  taken  to 
preserve  the  young  Archduchesses  from  impres¬ 
sions  which  might  affect  their  purity  of  mind. 
The  intention,  doubtless,  was  laudable  ;  but  the 
means  employed  were  not  very  judicious.  In¬ 
stead  of  keeping  improper  books  altogether  out 
of  the  way  of  the  princesses,  the  plan  liad  been 
ado|)ted  of  cutting  out  with  scissors,  not  only 
pages  of  these  hooks,  but  lines,  and  even  single 
words,  the  sense  of  which  was  deemed  impro¬ 
per  or  equivocal.  Such  a  blundering  censor¬ 
ship  was  calculated  to  produce  the  opposite 
effect  to  what  was  intended  :  the  expunged  pas¬ 
sages,  which  might  have  remained  unnoticed 
had  they  been  let  alone,  were  interpreted  in  a 
thousand  ways  by  young  imaginations,  the  more 
active  that  they  were  stimulated  by  curiosity. 
The  evil  meant  to  he  prevxnted  w’as  thus  in¬ 
creased.  On  the  other  hand,  their  hooks  be¬ 
came,  to  the  royal  pupils,  objects  of  indifi'ercnce 
— bodies  without  souls,  deprived  of  all  interest 
after  the  mutilations  they  had  undergone.  The 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  after  she  became 
emjiress,  confessed  that  her  curiosity  had  been 
excited  by  the  absence  of  these  passages,  and 
that,  when  she  had  obtained  the  control  of  her 
own  reading,  her  first  idea  was  to  seek,  in  com¬ 
plete  copies  of  the  works,  the  expunged  pas¬ 
sages,  in  order  to  discover  what  it  was  that  had 
been  concealed  I'rom  her.” 

When  the  youthful  Archduchess  first 
heard  of  her  projected  marriage  with  the 
French  Emperor,  she  looked  upon  herself 
(says  M.  Meneval)  as  a  victim  devoted  to 
the  ^linotaur.  She  had  grown  up  with 
feelings  of  dread  and  aversion  towards  the 
man  who  had  been  so  terrible  an  enemy  to 
her  family  and  country.  It  was  an  ordinary 
amusement  with  her  and  her  brother  and 
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sisters,  to  draw  up  in  line  a  troop  of  little’ 
wooden  or  waxen  figures  to  represent  the  i 
French  army,  placing  at  their  head  the  ug-  j 
liest  and  most  forbidding  figure  they  could  i 
find ;  and  then  to  make  an  attack  on  this  j 
formidable  enemy,  running  him  through  | 
with  pins,  and  beating  and  abusing  him  till  ‘ 
they  had  taken  full  vengeance  for  the  inju-  j 
ries  he  had  done  their  house.  As  soon, ! 
however,  as  she  found  the  matter  deter- ! 
mined  on,  her  quiet  disposition  and  Aus- 1 
trian  habits  of  obedience,  made  her  willing  I 
to  resign  herself  to  her  destiny.  She  en- 1 
deavored  to  learn  the  character  of  her  fu¬ 
ture  husband,  and  was  entirely  occupied 
by  the  wish  to  please  before  she  had  ever 
seen  him. 

M.  Meneval  gives  full  details  of  the  mar-  j 
riage,  and  all  its  ceremonies  and  festivities,  | 
dull  as  such  things  always  are.  He  des-  j 
cribes,  after  the  following  fashion,  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  bride  : 

“Maria  Louisa  was  in  all  the  brilliancy  of 
youth  ;  her  figure  was  of  perfect  symmetry  ;  her  j 
complexion  was  heightened  by  the  exercise  of! 
her  journey  and  by  timidity  ;  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  chestnut  hair  surrounded  a  round, 
fresh  countenance,  over  which  her  mild  eyes  dif¬ 
fused  a  charming  expression ;  her  lips,  somewhat 
thick,  belonged  to  the  features  of  the  Austrian 
royal  family,  as  a  slight  convexity  of  nose  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Bourbons  ;  her  whole  person  had 
an  air  of  ingenuousness  and  innocence,  and  a 
plumpness,  which  she  did  not  preserve  after  her 
accouchment,  indicated  the  goodness  of  her 
health.” 

Among  the  emperor’s  rich  presents,  and 
attentions  to  his  young  consort,  nothing  is 
said  about  the  oft-repeated  circumstance  of 
his  having,  in  anticipation  of  her  arrival, 
had  her  chamber  at  St.  Cloud  made  so  com¬ 
plete  a  fac-sirnile  of  that  which  she  had 
quitted  at  Schtrnbrunn,  that  she  started  on 
entering  it,  thinking  she  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  by  magic  back  to  her  paternal  home. 
At  all  events  the  story,  if  not  true,  was  hzn 
trovato. 

The  description  given  by  M.  Meneval  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  imperial  pair,  after 
the  birth  of  their  ill-fated  son,  is  so  pleasing 
a  family  picture  that  we  shall  extract  a 
few  of  its  features. 

‘‘  The  emperor  appeared  happy.  He  was 
affable  in  his  family,  and  affectionate  to  the  em¬ 
press.  If  he  found  her  looking  serious  he  amused 
her  with  lively  talk,  and  disconcerted  her  grav¬ 
ity  by  a  hearty  embrace  ;  but  in  public  he  treat¬ 
ed  her  with  great  respect,  and  a  dignity  not 
inconsistent  with  polished  familiarity. 

“  The  emperor  wished  her  to  learn  to  ride  on 
horseback.  Her  first  lessons  were  taken  in  the 
riding-school  at  St.  Cloud.  He  walked  by  her 


side  holding  her  by  the  hand,  while  the  groom 
held  the  bridle  of  her  horse  ;  he  thus  calmed 
her  fears  and  encouraged  her.  When  her  skill 
did  honor  to  her  teacher,  the  lessons  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  private  alley  of  the  park.  The  em¬ 
peror,  when  he  had  a  moment’s  leisure  after 
breakfast,  ordered  the  horses,  mounted  himself, 
in  his  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  and  cantered  by 
the  empress’s  side.  He  urged  her  horse  and 
made  him  gallop,  laughing  heartily  at  her  cries, 
but  taking  care  that  there  should  be  no  danger, 
by  having  servants  stationed  all  along  the  path, 
ready  to  stop  the  horse  and  prevent  a  fall. 

“Meanwhile  the  king  of  Rome  grew  in 
strength  and  beauty  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Madame  de  Montesquieu,  who  loved  him  as  her 
own  child.  He  was  carried  every  morning  to 
his  mother,  who  kept  him  till  it  was  time  to 
dress.  During  the  day,  in  the  intervals  between 
her  lessons  in  music  and  drawing,  she  went  to 
see  him  in  his  apartment  and  sat  by  him  at  her 
needlework.  Sometimes,  followed  by  the  nurse 
who  carried  the  child,  she  took  him  to  his  father 
while  he  was  busy.  The  entry  to  his  cabinet 
was  interdicted  to  every  body,  and  the  nurse 
could  not  go  in.  The  emperor  used  to  ask  Ma¬ 
ria  Louisa  to  bring  in  the  child  herself,  but  she 
seemed  so  much  afraid  of  her  own  awkwardness 
in  taking  him  from  the  nurse,  that  the  emperor 
hastened  to  take  him  from  her,  and  carried  him 
off  covering  him  with  kisses.  That  cabinet, 
which  saw  the  origin  of  so  many  mighty  plans, 
so  many  vast  and  generous  schemes  of  admin¬ 
istration,  was  also  witness  to  the  effusions  of  a 
father’s  tenderness.  How  often  have  I  seen  the 
emperor  keeping  his  son  by  him,  as  if  he  were 
impatient  to  teach  him  the  art  of  governing! 
Whether,  sealed  by  the  chimney  on  his  tavorite 
sofa,  he  was  engaged  in  reading  an  important 
document,  or  whether  he  went  to  his  bureau  to 
sign  a  despatch,  every  word  of  which  required 
to  be  weighed,  his  son,  seated  on  his  knees,  or 
pressed  to  his  breast,  was  never  a  moment  away 
from  him.  Sometimes,  throwing  aside  the 
thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind,  he  would  lie 
down  on  the  floor  beside  this  beloved  son,  play¬ 
ing  with  him  like  another  child,  attentive  to 
every  thing  that  could  please  or  amuse  him. 

“  The  emperor  had  a  sort  of  apparatus  for 
trying  military  manoeuvres  ;  it  consisted  of 
pieces  of  wood  fashioned  to  represent  battalions, 
regiments,  and  divisions.  When  he  wanted  to 
try  some  new  combinations  of  troops,  or  some 
new  evolution,  he  used  to  arrange  the.se  pieces 
on  the  carpet.  While  he  was  seriously  occupied 
with  the  dispo.sition  of  these  pieces,  working  out 
some  skilful  manceuvre  which  might  ensure  the 
success  of  a  battle,  the  cljild,  lying  at  his  side, 
would  often  overthrow  his  troops,  and  put  into 
confusion  his  order  of  battle,  perhaps  at  the 
most  critical  moment.  But  the  emperor  would 
recommence  arranging  his  men  with  the  utmost 
good  humor. 

“  The  emperor  breakfasted  alone.  Madame 
de  Montesquieu  every  morning  took  the  boy  to 
his  father’s  breakfast-table.  He  took  him  on  his 
knee,  and  amused  himself  with  giving  him  mor¬ 
sels  to  eat,  and  putting  the  glass  to  his  lips. 
One  day  he  offered  him  a  bit  of  something  he 
had  on  his  plate,  and,  when  the  child  put  for- 
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ward  his  mouth  to  take  it,  drew  it  back.  He 
■wished  to  continue  this  game,  but,  at  the  second 
trial,  the  child  turned  away  his  liead  ;  his  father 
then  offered  him  the  morsel  in  earnest,  but  the 
boy  obstinately  refused  it.  As  the  emperor 
looked  surprised,  Madame  de  Montesquiou  said, 
that  the  child  did  not  like  to  be  deceived;  he 
had  pride,  she  said,  and  feeling.  ‘  Pride  and 
feeling!’  Napoleon  repeated,  ‘that  is  well — that 
is  what  I  like.’  And,  delighted  to  find  these 
qualities  in  his  son,  he  fondly  kissed  him.” 

M.  Meneval’s  subsequent  narrative  con¬ 
tains  Other  traits  of  Napoleon’s  domestic 
life.  The  empress,  it  appears,  was  mild 
and  good-natured,  placid  and  yielding  in  her 
temper,  with  little  strength  either  of  intel¬ 
lect  or  of  passions.  Her  mind  seems  at  all 
times  to  have  taken  the  tone  of  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  quickness.  We  have  seen  how  readily 
her  fear  and  hatred  of  Napoleon  were 
changed  into  a  predisposition,  at  least,  to 
affection,  before  she  had  ever  seen  him. 
Settled  in  France,  she  almost  instantly  ac¬ 
quired  French  feelings  and  habits.  To  such 
an  extent  had  she,  in  two  or  three  years, 
been  transformed  into  a  French-woman, 
that  in  her  German  correspondence  with 
her  family  she  was  often  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  French  expressions,  because 
she  had  forgotten  the  equivalent  words  in 
her  mother-tongue.  At  a  later  period, 
when,  finally  separated  from  her  husband 
and  from  France,  she  found  herself  once 
more  an  Austrian  Archduchess  in  the  midst 
of  her  own  relatives,  we  observe  in  the 
quickness  with  which  she  forgot  both  him 
and  it,  and  in  the  ease  with  which  her  mind 
took  the  hue  of  her  altered  fortunes,  but 
another  illustration  of  this  chameleon-like 
quality,  which  she  possessed  in  so  remark¬ 
able  a  degree. 

When  Napoleon,  after  his  disasters  in 
Russia,  commenced  the  terrible  struggle 
which  ended  in  his  ruin  in  1814,  he  invest¬ 
ed  the  Empress  with  the  character  of  re¬ 
gent.  During  this  period  her  affection  for 
her  husband  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  her 
adopted  country  suffered  no  abatement, 
even  though  her  own  father  was  now  among 
the  number  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  when 
the  Allies  had  forced  their  way  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,  Napoleon  sent  instruc¬ 
tions  that  his  wife  and  child  should  leave 
the  capital.  His  letter  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
written  from  Rheims,  on  the  I6th  of  March, 
18 14,  is  striking  : 

‘‘  Conformably  to  the  verbal  instructions  which 
I  have  given  you,  -and  to  the  spirit  of  all  my  let¬ 
ters,  you  are  not  to  permit  that  in  any  case  the 
Empress  and  tlie  King  of  Rome  shall  tall  into 


the  hands  of  the  enemy,  I  am  going  to  ma¬ 
noeuvre  in  such  a  way  that  you  may  possibly  be 
several  days  without  hearirig  from  me.  Should 
the  enemy  advance  on  Paris  in  such  force  as  to 
render  assistance  impossible,  take  measures  for 
the  departure,  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  of 
the  Empress-regent,  my  son,  the  grand  dignita¬ 
ries,  the  ministers,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  the  treasure.  Do  not  quit  my  son,  and  re¬ 
member  that  I  would  rather  know  that  he  was 
in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
F' ranee.  The  lot  of  Astyanax,  prisoner  among 
the  Greeks,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  sad¬ 
dest  in  history.” 

Joseph  and  the  archchancellor  laid  this 
letter  before  the  empress,  making  at  the 
same  time  some  remarks  on  the  bad  effects 
which  might  ensue  from  this  abandonment 
of  Paris,  but  leaving  the  decision  to  her, 
and  refusing  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
counselling  her  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
emperor’s  order.  On  this  she  declared, 
that  though,  as  the  emperor  had  said,  she  as 
w’ell  as  her  son  should  fall  into  the  Seine, 
she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  depart : 
the  desire  he  had  so  distinctly  expressed 
being  a  sacred  order  for  her.  The  order 
was  obeyed,  and  on  the  29th  of  March, 
Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  left  Paris  for 
ever. 

“  When  it  was  time  to  set  out,  the  young 
King  of  Rome  refused  to  leave  his  apartment. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  fatal  presentiment  had  gifted 
him  w’ith  the  second  sight.  ‘  Don’t  go  to  Ram- 
bouillet,’  he  cried  to  his  mother,  ‘  it  is  an  ugly 
house let  us  stay  here.’  He  struggled  in  the 
arms  of  .M.  de  Canisy,  the  gentleman-usher  w’ho 
carried  him,  repeating  again  and  again,  ‘  I  will 
not  leave  my  house ;  I  will  not  go  ;  since  papa 
is  aw'ay,  it  is  I  who  am  master  !’  and  he  clung 
to  the  doors  and  the  banisters  of  the  staircase. 
This  obstinacy  excited  a  painful  surprise,  and 
produced  melancholy  forebodings  in  those  who 
witnessed  it.  The  carriages  defiled  slowly,  .and 
as  if  in  expectation  of  a  countermand,  by  the 
w’icket  of  the  Pont  Royal.  Sixty  or  eighty  peo¬ 
ple  gazed  in  silence  on  this  cortege,  as  if  it  were 
a  funeral  procession  passing  by :  it  was,  indeed, 
the  funeral  of  the  empire.  Their  feelings  did 
not  betnay  themselves  by  any  manifestation : 
not  a  voice  was  raised  to  express  sorrow  for  this 
cruel  separation.  Had  any  one  been  inspired 
to  cut  the  traces  of  the  horses,  the  empress  wmuld 
have  remained.  She  passed  the  gate  of  the 
Tuileries,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  despair  in 
her  soul.  When  she  reached  the  Champs 
Elysees,  she  saluted  for  the  last  time  the  impe¬ 
rial  city  which  she  left  behind  her,  and  which 
she  w’as  never  more  to  behold.” 

When  Napoleon,  fallen  from  his  high  es¬ 
tate,  and  no  longer  emperor  of  France,  had 
become  emperor  of  Elba,  and  had  gone  to 
take  possession  of  that  second  Barataria, 

I  his  consort,  wdth  their  son,  was  sent  to 
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Vienna ;  and  it  henceforward  became  her 
father’s  policy  to  detach  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  her  husband,  and  to  break  the 
ties  which  united  her  to  France.  He  knew 
her  character,  doubtless,  and  succeeded  as 
easily  as  he  could  have  expected.  She 
was  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  her 
French  friends  and  attendants,  induced  to 
adopt  her  old  habits  and  occupations,  and 
amused  with  journeys  and  parties  of  plea¬ 
sure.  But,  whatever  she  did,  and  where- 
ever  she  went,  she  was  carefully  watched, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  oblite¬ 
rate  French  reminiscences  and  associations. 
In  a  visit  to  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
an  Austrian  general  introduced  himself  into 
her  society,  and  a  division  of  troops  under 
his  command  was  stationed  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  This  officer.  General  Neipperg, 
was  an  emissary  of  Metternich,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Meneval,  a  perfect  serpent 
in  matters  of  seduction.  When  Austrian 
minister  at  Stockholm,  in  1812,  he  was 
no  stranger  to  the  concoction  of  the 
treaty  of  Orebro,  whereby  Bernadotte  took 
up  arms  against  the  sovereign  to  whom  he 
owed  his  rise  in  the  world,  and  agreed  to 
deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies.  If  this  be 
true,  it  argues  consummate  duplicity  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  Austria  was  still  in  alliance 
with  Napoleon,  and  when  Austrian  troops 
were  actually  co-operating  with  his  own. 
From  Stockholm,  Neipperg  was  sent  to  Na¬ 
ples,  where  his  arts  and  persuasions  se¬ 
duced  the  unfortunate  Murat  into  that  coa¬ 
lition  with  the  allies  against  his  relative 
and  ancient  comrade,  remorse  for  which 
led  him  into  the  desperate  enterprise  which 
cost  him  his  life.  The  successful  tempter 
was  then  directed  toturn  his  battery  against 
Prince  Eugene,  but  that  chivalrous  soldier 
was  proof  against  his  wiles. 

This  personage,  according  to  our  au¬ 
thor,  was  employed  by  Metternich  to  work 
the  desired  change  in  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  Maria  Louisa. 

“  He  was  then  a  little  turned  of  forty,  of  mid¬ 
dle  stature,  but  of  a  distinguished  air.  His  hus¬ 
sar  uniform,  and  his  fair,  curled  hair,  gave  him 
a  youthful  appearance.  A  broad  black  bandeau 
concealed  the  loss  of  an  eye  ;  his  look  was  keen 
and  animated ;  his  polished  and  elegant  man- 
iiers,  insinuating  language,  and  pleasing  accom- 
])lishmenl8,  created  a  prepossession  in  his  favor, 
lie  speedily  got  into  the  confidence  and  good 
graces  of  a  good  and  easy-tempered  young  wo¬ 
man,  driven  from  her  adopted  country,  with¬ 
drawn  ^rom  the  devotion  of  the  few  French  who 
had  adhered  to  her  evil  fortunes,  and  trembling 
at  the  further  calamities  which  might  still  be  in 
store  for  her.” 


Neipperg  accompanied  her  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  tour,  and  returned  with  her 
to  Vienna,  where  he  still  further  gained 
her  favor  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  her  af¬ 
fairs,  particularly  in  removing  difficulties 
attending  her  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of 
Parma  and  Placentia. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  news  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  return  from  Elba,  and  his  being 
once  more  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army.  In  such  an  alarming  crisis,  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  keep  stricter  watch 
over  his  son.  The  child  had  hitherto  lived 
with  his  mother,  at  Schocnbrunn,  under  the 
care  of  his  governess,  Madame  de  Montes¬ 
quieu.  From  this  lady  he  was  now  sepa¬ 
rated  and  brought  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  under  the  care  of  ano¬ 
ther  governess,  the  wddovv  of  an  Austrian 
general. 

Soon  after  this,  M.  Meneval,  finding  his 
situation  in  Vienna  become  everyday  more 
and  more  disagreeable,  in  consequence  of 
the  jealousy  and  suspicions  shown  towards 
the  French  members  of  Maria  Louisa’s 
suite,  returned  to  Paris.  Before  his  de¬ 
parture,  he  went  to  take  leave  of  the  young 
prince,  whom  he  never  saw  again.  There 
is  something  touching  in  his  account  of 
this  final  parting.  The  boy  was  then  about 
four  years  old. 

“  I  observed,  with  pain,  his  serious  and  even 
melancholy  air.  He  had  lost  his  gaiety  and 
childish  prattle.  He  did  not  run  to  meet  me  as 
he  was  wont,  and  did  not  even  seem  to  know 
me.  Though  he  had  been  already  more  than 
six  weeks  with  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
been  entrusted,  he  had  not  become  accustomed 
to  them,  and  still  looked  as  if  he  were  surround¬ 
ed  by  new  faces.  I  asked  him  in  their  presence 
if  he  had  any  message  for  his  father,  whom  I 
was  going  to  see  again.  He  looked  at  me  sadly 
and  significantly  without  saying  any  thing; 
and  then,  gently  withdrawing  his  hand  from 
mine,  walked  silently  to  the  embrasure  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  window.  After  having  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  the  persons  in  the  room,  I  approach¬ 
ed  the  place  where  he  was  standing,  apparently 
watching  my  motions.  As  I  leaned  towards 
him,  to  say  farewell,  he  drew  me  towards  the 
window  and  said  softly,  looking  earnestly  in  my 
face,  ‘  Monsieur  3/era,  you  will  tell  him  that  I 
always  love  him  dearly.’  The  poor  orphan  felt 
already  that  he  was  no  longer  free,  or  with  his 
father’s  friends.  He  had  difficulty  in  forgetting 
his  ‘Mama  Q,uiou,’  as  he  called  her,  and  con¬ 
stantly  asked  for  her  of  Madame  Marchand,  his 
nurse,  an  excellent  woman,  who  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  with  him,  and  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond.  She,  too,  returned  to  F" ranee 
the  following  year ;  another  source  of  grief  for 
the  young  prince.” 

The  history  of  this  ill-fated  youth  is 
brief,  like  his  life.  In  1818,  he  received 
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the  title  of  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  with  rank 
immediately  after  the  princes  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  imperial  family.  He  was  much  be¬ 
loved  by  the  old  emperor  his  grandfather  ; 
and  his  mother,  who  had  been  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastalla,  provided  liberally  for  his 
maintenance  and  education,  though  she 
treated  him  in  other  respects  with  heartless 
neglect :  her  affections,  by  this  time,  being 
engrossed  by  a  new  object.  His  talents, 
which  were  above  the  common,  were  high¬ 
ly  cultivated  by  an  excellent  education. 
But  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  splendid  cap¬ 
tivity.  It  was  the  Austrian  policy  to  ren¬ 
der  him  politically  insignificant ;  to  with¬ 
draw,  as  much  as  possible,  the  son  of  their 
grejit  emperor  from  the  thoughts  and  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  people  of  France;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  efface  from  his  mind 
the  memory  of  what  he  had  been,  and 
what  he  had  been  born  to.  Neither  object 
was  accomplished  :  the  attempt  was  fatal. 
The  sense  of  his  condition  preyed  on  a 
naturally  ardent  mind  ;  and  the  source  of 
his  habitual  melancholy  showed  itself  in 
the  warmth  with  which  he  received  such 
Frenchmen  as  visited  the  imperial  court, 
and  the  interest  he  took  in  their  conversa¬ 
tion.  His  health  gradually  declined,  and 
he  died,  we  think  in  1833,  at  the  age  of 
about  two-and-twenty. 

As  to  Maria  Louisa,  she  took  possession 
of  her  new  sovereignties,  and  was  attended 
by  Count  Neipperg  in  the  capacity  of  her 
minister.  There  are  circumstances  in  her 
connection  with  this  personage,  on  which 
M.  Meneval  either  cannot  throw  light,  or 
is  not  disposed  to  do  so.  He  talks  of 
calumny  and  scandal  respecting  her  private 
life  ;  but  he  leaves  it  unrefuted.  Indeed 
from  what  he  himself  says,  we  cannot  think 
the  lady’s  reputation  unquestionable.  She 
was  united,  he  says,  to  Count  Neipperg,  by 
a  left-handed  marriage,  and  has  had  three 
children  by  him.  The  eldest  married  the 
son  of  Count  San-Vitale,  the  grand  cham¬ 
berlain  of  Malta,  and  resides  at  his  mother’s 
court.  The  second.  Count  de  Montenuovo, 
is  an  officer  in  an  Austrian  regiment :  and 
the  third,  a  girl,  died  in  her  childhood. 

The  fact  of  this  union,”  says  M.  Meneval, 
*•  being  established,  I  shall  not  examine  whether 
a  regular  act  had  intervened  to  legitimize  the 
birth  of  the  children,  or  w’hether  the  union  of 
Maria  Louisa  with  Count  Neipperg  preceded 
the  death  of  Napoleon.  In  Italy,  where  sins 
are  so  easily  compounded  for,  the  sanctification 
of  an  union  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
Two  persons  who  wash  to  marry  declare  their 
intention  before  a  priest ;  he  confesses  them. 
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gives  them  absolution,  says  mass,  and  marries 
them ;  and  the  whole  passes  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  witnesses.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  Emperor  was  dead, 
w’hen  Maria  Louisa  contracted  this  second  mar¬ 
riage.  At  Vienna,  as  w^ell  as  Parma,  she  al¬ 
ways  declared  her  firm  determination  never  to 
seek  a  divorce,  or  to  listen  to  any  such  propo¬ 
sition . Malignity  has  gratified  itsell’ 

in  spreading  injurious  reports  as  to  the  pretend¬ 
ed  irregularities  of  Maria  Louisa’s  private  life. 

I  believe  that  they  have  no  foundation.  The 
moderation  of  her  character,  and  her  unimpas¬ 
sioned  nature,  must  have  preserved  her  Ironi 
excess  of  any  kind.” 

The  argument  from  presumption  is  but 
a  feeble  one,  when  w’eighed  against  oppo¬ 
site  presumptions  to  which  her  advocate 
himself,  gives  countenance.  Why  has  he 
not  told  us  the  date  of  the  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Maria  Louisa  and  Count  Neipperg, 
and  the  ages  of  the  children  1  Even  the 
left-handed  marriage  of  a  sovereign  is 
solemnized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  evidence  and  record  :  but  M.  Mene¬ 
val  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  there  w'as 
any  marriage.  Napoleon  died  in  April 
1821,  two-and-twenly  years  ago  ;  so  that  if 
his  widow’s  children  are  the  legitifriate 
issue  of  a  marriage  contracted  after  his 
death,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  two 
elder  should  be  now,  the  one  a  married 
woman,  and  the  other  an  officer  in  the 
army.  M.  Meneval  ought  to  have  made 
the  inquiries  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
clear  up  these  points.  If  he  did  so  inef¬ 
fectually,  then  the  obscurity  which  hangs 
over  the  marriage  of  a  personage  of  sove¬ 
reign  rank,  and  over  the  birth  of  her 
children,  leads,  we  think,  to  only  one  con¬ 
clusion.  Indeed  M.  Meneval,  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  just  quoted,  seems  to  admit  that  the 
children  were  born  before  the  death  of 
Napoleon.  He  says  he  w’ill  not  examine 
w'hether  a  regular  act  had  intervened  to 
legitimize  the  children,  or  whether  the 
union  of  Maria  Louisa  with  Neipperg,  pre¬ 
ceded  Napoleon’s  death.  The  alternative 
here  stated,  is  either  that  the  children,  at 
first  illegitimate,  had  been  ligitimized  by  a 
subsequent  marriage  ;*  or,  that  there  had 
been  a  mock-marriage  between  them  be¬ 
fore  Napoleon’s  death  :  a  way  of  com¬ 
pounding  with  conscience  which  M.  Mene¬ 
val  describes  to  be  so  easy  in  Italy.  So 
much  mystery,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  innocence. 

Count  Neipperg  died  in  December  last, 
and  Maria  Louisa  is  inconsolable  for  his 

♦  Lesritimatio  per  subsequens  niatrimonium  is  ad¬ 
mitted  in  those  countries  wliose  jurisprudence  is 
chietiy  founded  on  the  Roman  law  ;  among  others, 
in  Scotland. 
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Joss.  “To  fill  the  void,”  says  M.  Meneval, 
“  which  this  bereavement  has  made  in  her 
heart,  she  is  surrounding  herself  tviih  sou¬ 
venirs  of  him  whom  she  never  ceases  to 
lament ;  and  has  even  ordered  the  erection 
of  a  magnificent  mausoleum  to  his  memory, 
in  token  of  the  bitterness  of  her  regret.” 


THE  WISDOM  OF  AGE,  A  BALLAD; 

Showing  the  value,  quality,  and  effects  thereof,  in  a  few  plain 
stanzas.  Bv  one  who  has  little  skill  iu  the  mystery  of  rhyme. 
(The  Rev.  VVilliam  Harness,  M.  A.) 

The  April  morn  was  bright  and  mild, 

And  the  sunbeam  danc’d  on  the  dewy  moor. 

As  an  aged  man  and  little  child 

Thus  talked  beside  their  cottage-door: 

“  Look,  grandfather !  what  joy  !  what  joy  ! 

’Twill  be  a  fine  sunshiny  day ; 

In  the  cowslip-fields,”  exclaimed  the  boy, 

“  I’ll  pass  the  happy  hours  away.” 

“  ’Twill  rain  ere  noon,”  the  old  man  replied  : 

“  When  you  have  lived  as  long  as  I, 

Yoii  will  know  belter  than  confide 
In  this  soft  air  and  glowing  sky.” 

Oh  !”  cried  the  boy,  “  if  this  is  all 
We  gain  by  growing  gray  like  you — 

To  learn  what  show’rs  at  noon  will  fall. 

While  yet  the  morning  heavens  are  blue, — 

I’d  rather  know,  as  I  do  now'. 

Nothing  about  the  coming  hours. 

And,  while  it’s  fair,  with  careless  brow 
Enjoy  the  sun  and  gather  flowers.” 

“  Ay,  but,  my  boy,  as  we  grow'  old,” 

Sigh'd  that  aged  man,  “  we  learn  much  more  ; 
Truths  which,  in  youth,  we’re  often  told. 

But  never  feel  as  truths  before  ; — 

“That  love  is  but  a  feverish  dream  ; 

That  friendships  die  as  soon  as  horn  ; 

That  pleasures  which  the  young  esteem 
Are  only  worthy  of  our  scorn  ; 

“  That  what  the  world  desires  as  good. 

Riches  and  power,  rank  and  praise. 

When  sought,  and  won,  and  understood. 

But  disappoint  the  hopes  they  raise  ; 

“That  life  is  like  this  April  day, 

A  scene  of  fitful  light  and  gloom  ; 

And  that  our  only  hope  and  stay 
Centre  in  realms  beyond  the  tomb.” 

Thus  w'iscly  spoke  that  gray-haired  man  : 

But  little  fruit  such  wisdom  yields; 

Off,  while  he  talked,  the  urchin  ran 
To  gather  cowslips  in  the  fields. 

And  sure  in  nature’s  instinct  sage 
The  child  those  w'ith’ring  lessons  fled, 

Conn’d  from  the  worn  and  blotted  page 
Of  the  world’s  book  perversely  read  : 

For  soon  he  reached  those  fields  so  fair, 

Murmur’d  his  songs,  and  w'reath’d  his  flowers  ; 
While,  laughing,  ’neath  the  hawthorns  there, 

He  crouched  for  shelter  from  the  showers. 


]  A  Magistrate’s  Cocrt  in  India. — The  follow- 
I  ing  picture  of  a  magistrate’s  court  in  India,  by  the 
j  young  baboo,  Dukhinarungun  Mookerjee,  contains 
j  some  satire,  but  much  truth. 

I  Now  conceive  yourselves,  gentlemen,  in  a  large 
hall,  entirely  filled  with  our  countrymen  of  every 
rank  and  denomination,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
which  a  chair  has  been  placed  on  a  wooden  plat¬ 
form,  about  one  cubit  high  and  three  cubits  square, 
over  which  you  perceive  a  small  writing-desk,  near 
which  is  seated  a  fashionably-dressed  civilian,  ap¬ 
parently  between  twenty  and  tw’enty-six  years  of 
age,  who,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  is  either  picking 
his  teeth,  or  reading  a  letter,  or  scanning  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  it  may  be,  is  indulging  in  a  nap.  But  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  suppose  him  to  be  otherwise  in 
the  attitude  of  listening,  with  profound  attention,  to 
the  perusal  of  the  huge  file  of  Bengalee  or  Oordoo 
papers  w'hich  a  turbaned  countryman  of  ours, 
i  standing  immediately  below  the  bench,  is  reading 
to  him,  surrounded  by  other  individuals  of  a  busy 
and  cunning  look,  forming  a  distinct  group  aloof 
and  apart  from  the  audience,  and  who  are  heard  oc¬ 
casionally  to  address  by  turn  a  few  words  in  the 
way  of  explanation  to  the  loftily-seated  gentleman, 
always  interlarding  their  speeches  with  some  such 
base  and  slavish  terms  as  khodabund,huzoorj  khoda- 
heganee^  zillallahy  gureebpuricun^  or  in  English, 
“God-like  Sir!”  “Presence!”  (a  word  implying 
one  too  sacred  to  be  named)  “  Friend  of  God  !” 
“  Shadow  of  the  Almighty  !”  “  Protector  of  the 
Poor  !”  Their  language  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
disgusting,  when,  alluding  to  themselves,  they  lift 
up  their  voices  with  joined  hands  to  the  living 
idol  :  gholam^  khanezad,  fideveeh^  bundah^  or, 
“  your  slave,”  “  the  boon  slave  of  your  house,” 
“your  inferior,”  “your  creature,”  and  the  like. 
Such  are  the  individuals  w'ho  boast  of  the  responsi¬ 
ble  character  of  amlahs  or  ministerial  otficers. 
Next,  fancy  the  same  high-seated  personage  to  be 
in  the  act  of  hearing  the  deposition  of  a  witness  in 
our  language  :  you  would  be  likely  to  imagine,  on 
a  superficial  view,  that  the  magistrate  was  actually 
engaged  in  the  solemn  act  ol  administering  justice 
to  the  thousands  who  come  to  claim  it  at  his  tribu¬ 
nal.  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  this  administrator  of  justice,  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  proceedings  of  his  court  are 
conducted,  is  so  limited,  that  he  is  incompetent 
perfectly  to  understand,  unassisted  by  his  amlahs, 
one  single  sentence  of  the  voluminous  nvthees  that 
are  daily  read  to  him.  He  is  often  wholly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  comprehending  the  plainest  answer  of  the 
many  witnesses  who  are  examined  before  him.  He 
is  incompetent  to  apprehend  the  purprjrt,  sense,  or 
tendency  of  the  decrees  to  which  he  daily  affixes  his 
seal  and  signature,  although  they  frequently  affect 
the  rights,  the  honor,  and  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  and  countrymen. — Asiatic  Journal. 

Printing. — Amongst  the  fanciful  novelties  of  the 
day  is  a  patent,  which  has  been  taken  out  for  a 
mode  of  printing  called  mi-type^  by  means  of  which 
the  expenses  of  printing,  paper,  and  binding  would, 
according  to  the  patentee,  be  diminished  by  half. 
The  mi-type  may  be  thus  shown.  Take  aflat  rule, 
and  place  it  on  a  line  of  print,  so  as  to  cover  the 
lower  half  of  the  letters,  and  the  line  may  be  read 
with  ease.  The  reason  is,  says  the  inventor,  that 
we  never  look  at  the  lower  part  of  printed  letters, 
but  always  the  upper  part.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  if  we  cover  the  upper  half.  The  patentee, 
therefore,  proposes  to  have  a  type  composed  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  letters. — Galignani. 
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From  the  Dublin  Univereity  Magazine. 

Dear  Mac  Shane, — You  are  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  proceedinpfs  of  the  British 
government  in  regard  to  Irish  affairs,  and 
you  desire  to  know  what  the  people  in 
England  really  think  of  the  state  of  Ireland. 
1  shall  tell  you  all  about  this  as  well  as  1 
can,  but  you  must  not  expect  to  hear  any 
thing  reasonable  when  I  am  telling  you  of 
general  impressions.  No  man  who  has 
lived  thirty  years  in  the  world  and  looked 
about  him,  will  hope  to  ffnd  truth  in  public 
opinion  about  occurrences  of  the  day.  It 
may  be  that  public  opinion  comes  right  in 
the  end,  but  if  it  does,  it  blunders  along 
through  a  vast  quantity  of  preposterous 
notions  before  it  arrives  at  that  end.  Men 
of  passion  or  of  subtlety  are  generally  the 
guides  of  public  opinion,  and  such  men  are 
generally  wrong.  Either  they  are  the  dupes 
of  their  own  desires,  or  they  wish  to  dupe 
others  into  becoming  the  instruments  of 
these  desires.  Show  me  a  man  with  large 
gifts  for  forming  and  swaying  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  whom  it  is 
dangerous  to  trust  in  regard  to  public  mat¬ 
ters.  I  say  this  without  any  imputation 
upon  their  sincerity — 

“  For  he  is  oft  the  wisest  man 
Who  is  not  wise  at  all,” 

as  the  poet  sings  ;  and  as  Edmund  Burke 
has  said,  even  the  lamp  of  prudence  may 
blind  a  tnan  if  it  shine  with  unnatural  lus¬ 
tre  ;  how  much  more  those  lights  of  genius 
which  more  generally  attract  the  public 
admiration,  and  give  a  man  influence  in 
guiding  the  opinion  of  the  multitude! 

But  to  quit  moralizing  and  come  to  facts : 
— five-sixths  of  all  the  people  in  England 
who  are  worth  five  hundred  pounds  and 
upwards,  think  the  Irish  a  very  dangerous 
sort  of  people  at  all  times,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  at  present  ;  and  they  think  that  at 
all  times  it  is  very  meet,  right,  and  prudent, 
but  more  particularly  at  present,  to  have  a 
strong  force  in  Ireland  to  overawe  the  re¬ 
bellious  in  spirit,  or  to  crush  rebellion  if  it 
break  out.  This  feeling  however  is  not 
connected,  as  many  of  you  in  Ireland  might 
think,  with  any  especial  fear  or  hatred  of 
the  Irish  people,  or  with  a  desire  of  domi¬ 
nation.  In  short,  it  is  connected  with  no 
strong  feeling  whatever,  but  simply  a  senti¬ 
ment  arising  from  some  sense  of  dignity, 
and  some  habit  of  precaution  in  regard  to 
all  that  is  strange  and  not  well  understood. 
Of  this  tolerably  general  feeling  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  in  England  re- 
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garding  Ireland,  you  will  of  course  find 
nothing  in  the  new’spapers,  because  it  is 
their  business  to  deal  not  so  much  with  the 
actual  as  with  the  prominent  Of  all  the 
sentiments  and  actions  —  the  thoughts, 
words,  and  w’orks  of  men — but  a  very  small 
part  indeed  thrust  themselves  forward  into 
public  observation,  and  it  is  with  ihis  small 
part  alone  that  the  public  journals  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  thing  to  do.  Yet  it  is 
this  unexpressed  feeling  of  society  which 
mainly  influences  the  votes  of  the  great 
mass  of  members  of  parliament.  It  is  only 
the  more  prominent  few  who  are  mainly 
guided  by  such  reasonings  and  impressions 
as  are  publicly  stated  and  maintained  in 
parliament,  or  at  popular  meetings,  or  in 
the  press.  These  few  are,  whether  con¬ 
sciously,  or  unconsciously,  public  perform¬ 
ers,  and  must  study  their  parts  accordingly. 
They  lead  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  sense 
they  follow\  Their  course  is  under  the 
control  of  public  events  as  they  happen  to 
arise  and  to  arrange  themselves,  and  the 
deep,  effectual  under-current  often  runs  in 
a  different  direction  to  that  w’hich  is  at  the 
top,  and  under  direct  public  observation. 

If  the  feeling  of  the  British  nation  were 
consulted,  there  is  no  measure  how'ever 
strong  which  government  might  think  fit 
to  propose  for  the  security  of  the  friends 
of  British  connection  in  Ireland,  that  would 
not  be  eagerly  welcomed.  But  the  feeling 
of  the  British  nation  is  one  thing,  and  the 
affectation  of  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  quite  another.  The  distinction  be- 
Uveen  the  reality  of  British  sentiment  and 
that  w'hich  men  venture  to  profess  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  growing  broader 
every  year.  It  is  the  vice  of  the  time  to 
eschew'  genuineness,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  hinder  this  vice  from  having  its  practical 
effect ;  but  it  is  well  to  mark  the  difference 
between  events  which  have  their  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  national  conviction  or  the  na¬ 
tional  prejudice,  and  those  w'hich  flow  from 
a  spurious  parliamentary  affectation.  It 
w'as  this  affectation  wdiich  carried  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  emancipation  bill.  Whether 
that  measure  was  theoretically  right  or 
wTong,  it  w’as  a  measure  from  which  most 
assuredly  the  national  sentiment  of  Great 
Britain  revolted  ;  but  as  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  of  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  and  public  writing  had  been 
on  its  side,  it  became  the  aflbetation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  regard  opposition  to 
it  as  a  mark  of  prejudice  or  thick-headed¬ 
ness,  and  so  it  was  carried. 

It  belongs  to  the  character,  the  position, 
1  the  history,  and  the  temper  of  the  present 
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prime  minister  to  refer  every  thing"  to  the^ 
House  of  Commons’  standard.  I  do  not 
find  fault  with  this — I  merely  state  the  fact. 
The  minister  will  never  correct  any  error 
of  the  house,  if  it  commit  an  error,  by 
throwing  upon  the  subject  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  national  sentiment.  From  any 
thing  that  has  yet  occurred  in  the  House 
of  Commons  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
ministers  in  that  house  were  scarcely  cog¬ 
nizant  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a 
particular  agitation  in  Ireland  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  If  the  government  have  shown 
an  astounding  activity  in  the  transmission 
of  military  force  to  Ireland,  the  government 
has  shown  an  apathy  no  less  astonishing 
upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  say  apathy,  but  speak 
rather  of  a  cold,  guarded  caution.  The 
reason  of  all  this,  if  there  be  any  reason, 
is  yet  to  appear.  Many  attribute  it  to  a 
kind  of  fastidious  fear,  of  which  they  dis¬ 
approve.  Government  is  anxious  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  itself  as  a  government  of  pure  rea¬ 
sonableness.  It  would  apparently  wish  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  management  of 
Ireland  as  if  it  were  a  problem  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  It  is  resolved  to  have  no  likings 
or  dislikings.  It  is  willing  to  suppose  Mr. 
O’Connell  and  his  men  to  mean  as  well  as 
any  other  set  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  and 
to  judge  of  all  exactly  as  if  government 
were  but  a  higher  department  of  police, 
only  excluded  from  taking  cognizance  of 
past  character  and  conduct,  as  the  inferior 
police  courts  do.  If  this  be  a  true  account 
of  the  present  government,  it  may  be  de¬ 
cided  at  once  that  such  government  will 
not  do  for  Ireland.  Yet  that  this  is  a  true 
account  may  be  concluded  from  the  course 
which  government  has  taken.  The  only 
serious  notice  of  the  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  union  which  the  prime  minister  has 
taken  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been 
a  recapitulation  of  the  declaration  ventured 
upon  by  the  Whig  government  in  1834, 
and  expressed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session 
in  that  year.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  read¬ 
ing  those  strong  expressions,  stated  that 
he  was  authorized  by  her  majesty  to  say 
that  such  were  also  her  sentiments  upon 
the  same  subject  j  and  there  the  minister 
left  the  matter,  and  has  left  it.  He  has 
directed  none  of  his  eloquence  to  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  feeling  of  indignation  against 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  O’Connell.  It  was  not 
so  during  the  former  repeal  agitation,  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  '.vas  leader  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  Not  very  long  after  the  speech  from 
the  throne  which  denounced  the  O’Connell 


agitation  in  Ireland,  the  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman  thought  fit  to  hint  at 
the  propriety  of  reducing  the  interest  upon 
the  national  debt,  and  talked  with  bitter 
derision  of  “  the  cant  of  national  faith.” 
This  roused  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  said  that 
“  he  rejoiced  to  hear  the  honorable  and 
learned  member  for  Dublin  avow  his  poli¬ 
tical  creed,  because  when  they  came  in  a 
few  days  to  the  consideration  of  the  repeal 
of  the  union,  they  would  bear  in  mind  un¬ 
der  what  auspices  and  with  what  views  the 
measure  was  proposed  and  he  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  following  more  than  usually 
emphatic  strain : — 

“  Oh,  all  ye  who  have  interest  in  the  funds  in 
Ireland — oh,  all  you  Protestants  who  hold  lands 
in  Ireland,  learn  by  this  timely  declaration  what 
your  fate  will  be  when  you  shall  have  been  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  lender  mercies  of  a  popular 
assembly,  returned  by  the  influence  and  adopt¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  this  man.  who  makes  a  jest 
of  national  honor,  and  talks  of  the  cant  of  public 
faith. 

‘  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.’ 

“  The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  union  has 
been  decided  by  that  preliminary  declaration. 
Who  that  had  any  thing  to  lose  would  not  draw 
the  inference,  that  if  such  slender  pretences 
could  be  brought  forward  to  justify  the  violation 
of  national  faith,  there  could  be  no  security  for 
any  property  of  any  description !” 

In  this  way  did  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
leader  of  the  opposition,  animate  the  public 
sentiment  against  the  repeal  agitation.  His 
silence  as  minister,  combined  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  afforded,  or  supposed  to  be  afforded, 
by  the  military  preparations  in  Ireland,  has 
led  many  to  conclude  that  he  has  some¬ 
thing  so  serious  to  disclose,  that  until  every 
thing  is  ripe  for  its  announcement,  he  is 
unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  remarks  which 
might  tend  to  reveal  his  secret  too  soon. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  for  the  hundredth 
time  that  the  English  do  not  understand 
the  Irish.  It  is  not  probable  they  ever  will. 
When  the  English  hear  of  prodigious  meet¬ 
ings  renewed  from  time  to  time,  they  can¬ 
not  help  believing  that  the  people  who  thus 
assemble  must  have  some  definite  purpose 
of  good  for  themselves,  to  be  attained  at 
the  expense  of  England.  They  cannot 
understand  that  all  this  trouble  could  be 
taken  for  the  mere  sake  of  display,  or  the 
glorification  of  a  popular  leader.  “  What 
do  the  people  want  I”  say  they  ;  “  what  do 
they  expect  to  gain  by  these  multitudinous 
assemblages  I  We  knew  what  our  people 
wanted  when  they  assembled  in  riotous 
disarray  last  autumn.  They  wanted  a  fair 
day’s  wages  for  a  fair  day’s  work  ;  but 
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when  they  found  that  going  about  in  a  riot¬ 
ous  matter  did  not  bring  them  any  nearer 
to  the  point  at  which  they  aimed,  they 
abandoned  their  tumultuous  proceedings.” 
Thus  do  the  English  talk  ;  and  it  is  in  vain 
that  one  hints  to  them  that  such  meetings 
may  take  place  without  any  distinct  object 
on  the  part  of  the  people  thus  assembling. 
It  is  in  vain  that  one  tries  to  explain  that 
the  very  love  of  mystery — the  not  knowing 
exactly  why  they  are  wanted  to  make  such 
formidable  demonstrations,  and  therefore 
fancying  something  much  more  important 
in  the  matter  than  there  really  is — may  be 
the  very  reason  that  such  multitudes  as¬ 
semble.  The  mass  of  the  Londoners  ea¬ 
gerly  caught  at  the  bold  assertion  of  “  The 
Times" — “  Ireland  is  on  the  verge  of  rebel¬ 
lion.”  It  was  the  very  thing  which  had 
been  occurring  in  an  indistinct  manner  to 
their  minds  for  some  time  previously,  and 
they  rejoiced  to  find  it  proclaimed  in  plain 
terms  by  their  favorite  journal.  For  some 
days  after  this  you  could  not  hint  to  any 
London  citizen  of  credit  and  renown  that 
you  did  not  apprehend  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
without  exciting  his  contempt,  and  some 
degree  of  indignation.  He  deemed  it  an 
affront  to  his  own  sagacity  to  doubt  that 
there  was  the  most  imminent  danger.  Loud 
as  the  applause  generally  is  at  city  dinners 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  health  is 
given,  it  never  was  so  tremendous  as  when 
his  present  activity  was  called  to  mind  in 
making  such  effectual  preparations  for  the 
outbreak  in  Ireland — and  all  this  when  your 
good  Protestant  folks  in  Ireland  were  won¬ 
dering  what  all  this  mighty  w^arlike  pre¬ 
paration  could  mean,  and  almost  laughing 
at  what  seemed  to  you  a  ludicrously  unne¬ 
cessary  display  of  force  ! 

I  know  if  I  were  writing  this  to  any  of 
the  multitudinous  victims  of  the  O’Connell 
machinations,  they  would  forthwith  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  Saxon  hatred  of  the  Irish  led 
to  this  feeling  of  exultation  at  the  prompt 
and  efTectual  preparation  which  has  been 
made  for  putting  down  revolt  in  Ireland,  if 
any  such  thing  should  be  manifested.  But 
you  will  not  be  thus  misled.  It  is  very 
true  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  English 
in  regard  to  the  Irish  is  the  reverse  of  re¬ 
spectful.  The  general  notion  of  them  is 
tinctured  by  a  foregone  conclusion  about  a 
tendency  to  absurdity  and  wrong-headed¬ 
ness.  The  defects  of  the  English  character 
lead  the  English  into  exaggerated  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  defects  of  the  Irish.  The  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  English  temperament,  and  their 
dull,  dogged  laboriousness  in  the  pursuit 
of  riches  and  distinction,  which,  when  ob¬ 
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tained,  they  cannot  enjoy,  make  them  re¬ 
gard  as  quite  absurd  those  errors  which, 
although  in  an  opposite  direction,  are 
scarcely  more  unreasonable  than  their  own, 
and  are  frequently  less  unamiable.  It  is 
not,  then,  because  the  English  hate  the 
Irish,  or  wish  to  see  them  coerced  by  mili¬ 
tary  force,  that  they  have  rejoiced  to  see 
a  commanding  force  in  Ireland,  but  it  is 
because  they  dislike  and  fear  public  dis¬ 
order,  especially  when  it  has  no  clear  prac¬ 
tical  matter  for  its  object,  and  therefore 
they  are  glad  to  see  put  under  check  that 
which  they  consider  a  direct  tendency  to 
public  unsettlement  and  disturbance. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  had,  as  you  know,  a 
prodigious  reputation  here  as  a  lawyer,  and 
such  is  the  effect  of  that  reputation,  that 
many  persons  will  scarcely  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  that  his  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  magistracy  have  not 
been  just  w'hat  they  ought  to  have  been. 
But  the  majority  of  thinking  people,  even 
here,  are  not  of  that  opinion.  They  believe 
that  his  letter  to  Lord  French  said  a  great 
deal  too  much.  There  was  no  need  of 
mooting  the  question  of  legality,  or  of  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  government  did  not  want  to 
govern  opinion.  It  is  a  great  fault  of  lavv^- 
yers,  and  especially  of  chancery  lawyers, 
that  they  are  apt  to  say  a  great  deal  more 
than  there  is  any  necessity  for  saying.  If 
there  had  been  a  circular  sent  from  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  all  Irish 
magistrates  declaring  that  the  government 
deemed  the  agitation  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and 
requesting  them  to  use  all  their  magisterial 
power  and  influence  towards  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  that  agitation,  it  would  have 
made  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  evident  to  all.  If  after  that  notifica¬ 
tion,  any  magistrate  gave  encouragement 
to  the  agitation,  no  more  explanation  would 
have  been  required  for  superseding  him 
than  simply,  that  as  he  did  not  take  the 
same  views  of  what  was  needful  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  public  peace  as  were  taken  by 
her  majesty’s  ministers,  it  was  better  that 
he  should  not  continue  to  hold  her  majes¬ 
ty’s  commission.  If  this  course  had  been 
taken  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  crown, 
would  have  had  to  encounter  the  variety  of 
epistolary  treatises  which  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  points  of  law  and  government 
which  are  thrown  out  (as  it  were  for  criti¬ 
cism)  in  the  Irish  lord  chancellor’s  letter. 

As  to  party  disquisition  upon  Irish  af¬ 
fairs,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  organ 
even  of  the  most  Eadical  part  of  the  Whigs 
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ventures  to  advocate  repeal.  Still  Mr. ' 
O’Connell  is  excused.  The  Whigs  are 
placed  in  rather  an  awkward  predicament 
in  this  matter.  No  hardihood  of  prevari¬ 
cation,  or  inijeniiitv  of  wrinro^linir^  can  cfet 
them  0!>t  of  their  distinct  and  oft-reiterated 
pledges  to  uphold  the  union.  On  the  other 
hand  they  have  been  too  deeply  implicated 
with  Mr.  O’Connell — too  much  bound  to 
him  in  times  past,  and  with  too  much  hope 
of  his  assistance  in  time  to  come,  to  make 
it  politic  for  them  to  cast  any  blame  upon 
him.  They  therefore  excuse  him,  after 
their  manner,  by  assuming  that  he  does 
not  in  the  least  mean  what  he  says,  and 
that,  while  he  agitates  nominally  for  a  re- 
peal  of  the  union,  the  mode  by  which  that 
agitation  may  be  subdued  is  to  repeal  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  !  This  is  a 
curious  sort  of  explanation,  and  no  doubt 
very  creditable  to  Mr.  O’Connell’s  honesty 
and  candor  j  no  less  so  than  the  assurance 
of  the  same  high  journalizing  authority 
that  though  Mr.  O’Connell  boasts  that  he 
will  effejt  repeal  by  peaceful  agitation  and 
by  strictly  legal  means,  it  is  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  really  contemplates  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  repealing  the  union  by  any  other 
method  than  that  of  physical  force.  It  strikes 
me  that  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting, 
after  the  experience  which  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain  have  had, 
than  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  wise  j 
to  surrender  the  Established  Church  in  ; 
Ireland  in  order  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  j 
Mr.  O’Connell  and  his  party,  'riic  baseness  ! 
of  such  a  surrender,  if  it  could  be  exceeded  | 
by  any  thing,  would  be  exceeded  by  the  ! 
folly  of  supposing  that  such  a  concession 
to  rabble  intimidation,  would  put  an  end  to  * 
that  intimidation,  and  the  demands  which  j 
are  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  it.  Do  the  j 
Whigs  suppose  that  the  Protestants  of  the  i 
empire  are  such  miserable  dolts  and  drivel¬ 
lers — so  totally  bereft  of  all  sense  and  me¬ 
mory  as  to  be  betrayed  and  cheated  over 
and  over  again,  by  the  same  coarse  arts, 
and  the  same  false  protestations  of  the 
same  men  1  Are  we  to  forget  that  all  man- 
ner  of  men,  Irish  orators,  and  English  Whig 
wits,  laww'ers,  and  legislators,  writers  of 
pamphlets,  and  writers  of  new'spapers,  and 
w'riters  of  songs,  all  joined  in  the  chorus, 
which  for  years  was  dinned  into  our  ears, 
that  the  Romanists  wanted  nothing  but  re¬ 
lief  from  civil  disabilities,  and  that  being 
emancipated  all  jealousy  of  the  Established 
Church  would  cease  1  Did  it  not  come  to 
pass  at  last,  that  a  man  dared  scarcely  utter 
his  apprehension  that  if  the  Romanists 
gained  political  powder  they  would  direct  it 
VoL.ill.  No.I.  4 


against  the  church  establishment,  so  ready 
were  all  the  smartest  talkers  and  waiters 
in  the  kingdom,  to  be  down  upon  the  hap¬ 
less  utterer  of  such  an  apprehension — to 
I  abuse  him  as  a  bigot,  to  ridicule  him  as  a 
;  fool — to  hold  him  up  to  scorn  and  derision 
as  a  person  incapable  of  reasoning  forward 
from  cause  to  etfect,  or  backward  from 
'  elTect  to  cause  1  And  yet  it  turns  out  that 
the  apprehension  was  perfectly  well-found¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  concession  to  the  Roman¬ 
ists,  far  from  satisfying  them,  has  made 
them  ten  times  more  vehement  in  their 
complaints  than  they  were  before.  It  has 
i  turned  out  that  the  political  power  granted 
to  the  Irish  Romanists  has  been  incessantly 
directed  against  the  Established  Church, 
and  at  length  we  are  told  that  to  prevent 
’  Ireland  from  being  wrested  altogether  from 
the  British  empire,  the  Established  Church 
,  in  Ireland  must  be  surrendered  as  a  sacri- 
I  fice  to  appease  the  wTath  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
j  manist  monster,  or,  as  the  Whigs  have  it, 
“the  church  grievance”  must  be  abol- 
’  ished ! 

j  But  this  new  Whig  plan  of  propitiating 
j  Mr.  O’Connell  and  restoring  peace  to  Ire- 
j  land,  is  but  of  a  piece  with  the  w’hole  das¬ 
tardly  course  of  their  conduct  since  1834 — 
a  course  of  conduct  than  which  nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  disgraceful,  unless 
it  be  the  extraordinary  impudence  with 
which  they  now  pretend  that  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  government  Ireland  was  kept 
tranquil.  Why, their  w'hole  secret  consisted 
in  an  absolute  surrender  to  the  great  mob- 
rnaster,  Mr.  O’Connell — a  surrender  which 
was  begun,  continued,  and  consummated, 
not  from  any  regard  to  Irish  tranquillity, 
but  from  considerations  affecting  Me /3o/f- 
tical  state  of  parties  in  England.  That  it 
began  with  this  object,  Earl  Grey  has  him¬ 
self  distinctly  aliirmed,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  base  intrigue  which  led  to  his  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  government.  He  stated  in 
his  place  in  parliament  that  he  had  received 
a  private  letter  from  the  lord  lieutenant 
containing  matters  which  appeared  to  have 
I  been  suggested  not  so  much  by  any  origi- 
jual  view  taken  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  as 
I  by  certain  considerations  which  were  sug- 
!  gested  to  the  lord  lieutenant  from  England, 
without  his  (Lord  Grey  s)  knowledge  or 
concurrence — considerations  affecting  ra¬ 
ther  the  political  state  of  parties  in  Eng¬ 
land,  than  of  Ireland.  This  was  the  first 
fruit  of  the  intrigue  with  O’Connell,  which, 
being  undertaken  by  Mr.  Littleton,  shortly 
!  after  Mr.  O’Connell  had  posted  Mr.  Little- 
j  ton’s  party  through  Europe  as  “  the  base, 
i  brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs,”  soon  made  the 
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able  agitator  their  fast  and  most  influential 
friend,  while  it  lost  them  Lord  Grey. 

To  judge  of  the  gross  and  shameless  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Whigs,  who  now  boast  to  have 
had  the  welfare  of  Ireland  so  much  at  heart, 
and  to  have  governed  it  so  well,  it  will  be 
useful  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  history 
of  affairs  in  lb3i.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  that  year,  King  William 
the  Fourth  from  his  throne  in  the  House  of 
Lords — I  heard  Inm  hisce  auribus^  and  well 
I  remember  the  emphasis  w'ith  which  he 
spoke — stated  the  just  mdignation  w'hich 
he  felt  at  the  continuance  of  attempts  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  people  of  Ireland  to  demand  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  legislative  union.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  that  year,  Earl  Grey  proposed  a  re- 
new’al  of  the  Irish  coercion  act,  and,  al¬ 
luding  to  the  speeches  of  political  agitators, 
said  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  these  political  harangues,  as  they 
w’ere  called,  could  be  addressed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  without  stirring  up  among  them  a  gene¬ 
ral  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  of  disobedience  to  the 
laws,  w’hich  broke  out  in  excesses  such  as 
had  been  witnessed  in  Ireland,  and  w’hich 
it  w’as  the  object  of  the  coercion  hill  to  pre¬ 
vent. 

The  further  summary  of  parliamentary 
history  connected  w'ith  this  matter  I  shall 
copy  from  Dr.  O’Sullivan’s  “  Case  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.”  They  who  w’ould 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  honesty  of 
the  Whigs  in  Irish  matters,  should  never 
forget  this  little  history. 

“  On  July  3J,  Mr.  O’Connell  demanded  of  the 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  w’hether  tiie  state¬ 
ment  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  renewal  of  the 
coercion  hill  in  its  present  form  had  been  advised 
and  called  for  by  the  Irish  government,  was  cor¬ 
rect?  He  asked  also  whether  it  was  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  intention  to  bring  the  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  on  learning  that  whoever 
brought  it  in,  Mr.  Littleton  would  vole  for  it, 
observed  in  words  not  to  be  Ibrgotten,  ‘  then,  1 
have  been  exceedingly  deceived  by  the  right 
honorable  gentleman.’  It  was  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  that  memorable  altercation  between  these 
honorable  members  amazed  the  reformed  House 
of  Commons,  and  gave  rise  to  discussions,  in 
which  the  secret  proceedings  by  which  Earl 
Grey  was  circumvented  became  to  some  extent 
exposed.  Mr.  Littleton,  after  consultation  with 
Lord  Althorp,  had  confided  to  Mr.  O’Connell  his 
belief  that  the  forthcoming  coercion  bill  w’as  not 
to  contain  a  clause  enabling  government  to  put 
dow’n  political  agitation.  Mr.  O’Connell,  relying 
on  the  right  honorable  secretary’s  communica¬ 
tion,  sufl'ered  the  government  to  proceed  on  its 
way  unmolested.  Mr.  Littleton  nad  communi¬ 
cated  in  confidence  also  wath  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  endeavored  to  procure  from  him 
a  recantation  of  the  opinion  he  had  officially  an¬ 
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nounced,  that  without  the  disputed  power  he 
could  not  carry  on  the  government;  Lord 
Wellesley,  in  compliance  with  this  clandestine 
suggestion,  declared  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
content  himself  with  the  mutilated  hill — that  he 
would,  in  short,  halt  on  as  well  Jis  he  could  by 
the  aid  of  the  broken  reed  that  was  prepared  for 
him.  This,  also,  without  the  knowledge  of  Lord 
Grey,  or  even  of  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Littleton 
confided  to  the  Liberator.  The  consequence 
was,  the  retirement  of  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment — the  abandonment  of  the  obnoxious  clause 
in  the  coercion  bill — the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
ichich  Mr.  O'Connell  approved — and  finally  it  is 
said,  to  that  gentleman  a  large  increase  of  ‘  rent’ 
— and  to  Mr.  Littleton,  a  peerage.  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  as  soon  as  Earl  Grey  had  been  actually 
displaced,  was  willing  to  condole  with  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tleton,  whom  he  had  previously  accused  of 
falseliood,  and  wished  that  a  double  share  of 
blame  should  fall  upon  him,  rather  than  that  the 
secretary  should  be  censured.  There  is  little 
more  to  be  said.  The  combined  indiscretion  of 
these  tw’o  gentlemen  prevailed,  like  a  successful 
stratagem,  against  Earl  Grey.  They  have  each 
had  their  reward — ille  cnicem,  hie  diadema. 
The  one  has  the  coins — and  the  other,  a  title.” 

Such  W’as  the  commencement  of  that 
O’Connell  alliance,  to  which  the  Melbourne 
government  was  indebted  for  six  years  of 
place — as  base  an  intrigue  as  ever  disgraced 
a  party  :  and  this  is  what  is  now  alluded  to, 
w’ithin  parliament,  and  without,  as  the  kind 
and  careful  policy  of  the  Whigs  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  !  From  that  time  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Whigs  in  1841,  (with  the 
short  interval  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel’s  first  ad¬ 
ministration,)  the  Whig  government  of  Ire¬ 
land  W’as  O’Connell’s  government ;  and  the 
mobs  w’ere  comparatively  quiet,  because 
the  masters  of  the  mobs  had  their  “  consid¬ 
eration.”  Is  this  a  system  that  Irishmen  of 
honor  and  patriotism,  should  w’ish  to  see  re¬ 
vived  1  Never. 

The  English  public  have  no  definite  no¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  Irish 
discontent.  Whether  they  w’ill  be  more 
enlightened  on  the  point  after  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien’s  motion  on  the 
27th  instant,  I  shall  not  now  anticipate. 
That  gentleman  has  given  notice  that  he 
will  move  on  the  27th  for  a  committee  of 
the  w’hole  house  to  consider  those  causes. 
A  feasible  project  truly,  at  the  end  of  June ! 
Such  a  committee  w’ould  afford  the  House 
of  Commons  three  months’  work  at  the 
least,  though  it  did  nothing  else  during  the 
time.  But  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  knows  very 
well  he  will  get  no  committee.  He  will  only 
have  a  night’s,  or  perhaps  two  nights’,  de¬ 
bate  upon  Irish  grievances,  and  his  motion 
will  be  negatived,  leaving  the  subject  in  the 
same  confused  maze  of  contradiction  w’hich 
envelopes  it  at  present.  When  the  subject 
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of  Irish  grievances  is  started  in  any  mixed 
company  of  the  English  middle  classes,  the 
first  inquiry  is,  “  \l’hat  taxes  do  they  pay  1” 
And  when  it  is  answered  that  they  pay  no 
income  tax,  no  assessed  taxes,  no  taxes  on 
horses,  carriages,  servants,  or  windows, 
that  it  is  only  lately  they  have  heard  of 
poor  rates,  and  that  church  rates  are  not 
paid  by  the  public,  but  out  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  funds,  they  find  it  hard  to  swallow  the 
tale  of  Irish  grievances.  They  may  be 
very  dull  in  this  respect,  but  this  is  their 
way.  They  do  not  understand  what  pres¬ 
sure  there  can  be  in  grievances  which  they 
call  imaginary.  If  you  mention  “  the  griev¬ 
ance  of  the  Irish  church”  to  any  but  hot 
partizans  who  have  gathered  their  views 
from  the  Radical  newspapers,  they  ask, 
“  who  pays  1”  “  Has  the  church  funds  of 

its  own,  as  in  England?”  Yes.  “Are  the 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Church 
called  upon  for  rates  to  keep  churches  in 
repair  1”  No.  “  Well,  then,  you  have  no 
right  to  talk  of  grievance,  as  regards  the 
church.”  Such  is  their  conclusion.  How 
far  it  is  a  reasonable  one,  I  leave  you  to 
judge. 

There  are  people  here,  however,  (with 
whom  I  agree,)  who  think  that  Ireland  suf¬ 
fers  under  the  grievance  of  a  well-meaning, 
but  an  erroneous  and  uncongenial  govern¬ 
ment.  They  say  that  the  civil  government 
of  the  country  has  the  faults  of  weakness 
and  ambiguity,  and  that  it  acts  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  considerable  portion  of  the 
Irish  public  reposes  in  it  that  warmth  of 
confidence,  which  is  necessary  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Irish  people.  They  say  (and 
I  think  justly,)  that  the  Irish  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  disposed  to  look  upon  all  persons 
connected  with  them  either  as  friends  or  as 
foes,  and  that  they  can  as  little  compre¬ 
hend  a  cold,  neutral  government,  as  the 
English  can  comprehend  the  quick,  imagi¬ 
native,  humorous,  passionate  character  of 
the  Irish,  which  appears  even  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  grave  affairs.  They  say  that  such 
a  government  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Ireland 
requires  a  strong,  fervent,  intelligible  gov¬ 
ernment.  Many  to  whom  one  states  this 
think  that  what  one  really  means  is  a  vio¬ 
lent,  harsh,  tyrannical  government  of  tlie 
favored  few  over  the  unfavored  many.  I 
am  sure  that  I,  for  one,  mean  no  such  thing. 
I  abhor  tyranny  and  truculence,  let  who 
will  attempt  to  indulge  in  either  the  one  or 
the  other :  but  I  think  there  might  be  a 
government  at  once  resolute  and  kind — at 
once  decided  in  principle  and  forbearing  in 
practice — at  once  a  terror  to  evil-doers, 
and  an  encourager  and  benefactor  of  those 


who  do  well — a  government  that  would 
despise  conciliation  with  knaves  and  bul¬ 
lies,  and  that  would  show  kindness  and  fos¬ 
tering  care  to  honest  industry  and  faithful 
obedience,  though  it  were  ever  so  humble. 
I  think  that  such  a  government  as  this 
might  even  now  put  down  repeal  of  the 
union  agitation,  and  do  so  without  blood¬ 
shed  or  military  force. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mac  Shane, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Terence  O’Kourk. 

St.  Giles’s,  London,  June  15,  1S43. 


British  Possession  of  the  Islands  of  Hawaii. 
— The  publication  of  the  official  correspondence 
relative  to  the  British  possession  of  the  Hawaii 
Islands  throws  a  totally  new  light  upon  the  case  : 
the  islands  have  not  really  been  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  hut  only  given  up  to  the  possession  of  .i 
British  officer  as  a  kind  of  pledge,  w  ith  the  expecta¬ 
tion  tiiat  they  will  be  returned  to  the  rightful  sove¬ 
reign.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy  at  first  to 
describe  the  transaction  as  it  really  occurred,  in¬ 
stead  of  raising  false  alarms  and  expectations.  It  ap- 
p.ars  that  certain  British  subjects  have  claims  for 
compensation  and  the  like  on  the  Hawaiian  Govern^ 
ment.  Captain  Lord  George  Paulet,  backed  by 
a  war-ship,  demanded  the  satisfaction  of  those 
claims  ;  and  the  King,  though  protesting  that  the 
nature  of  the  law’  prevented  liis  compliance,  did 
comply  ;  at  the  same  time  referring  the  case,  with 
much  appearance  of  ingenuous  reliance  on  British 
justice  and  generosity,  to  the  decision  of  our  Go¬ 
vernment  :  subsequently,  he  declared  compliance 
impossible  ;  yet  he  did  not  retract,  but  instead  sur¬ 
rendered  the  island  into  the  possession  of  Lord 
George,  until  the  settlement  of  the  reference  to 
this  Government.  Here  are  obviously  two  ques¬ 
tions  anterior  to  that  of  ratifying  the  treaty  of  ces¬ 
sion, — the  justice  of  the  British  claims;  and  the 
justice  of  Lord  George  Paulet’s  method  of  en¬ 
forcing  those  claims,  a  method  alleged  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  law  of  the  land.  If  either  of  the 
questions  be  settled  against  Lord  George,  the  ces¬ 
sion  is  ipso  facto  void  :  if  they  are  settled  against 
King  Kamehameha  the  Third,  still  it  does  m  t 
follow  that  we  ought  to  take  his  land,  instead  of 
helping  to  some  other  method  of  satisfaction  more 
practicable  under  Hawaiian  law.  There  is  there- 
ihre  as  yet  no  question  of  “  ratifying”  a  cession  ;  it 
may  never  arise  ;  and  it  would  not  be  becoming  in 
this  Government  unduly  or  ungenerously  to  urge 
it.  Justice  should  first  be  fully  and  freely  extended 
to  the  Polynesian  King — more  than  justice,  both 
because  he  is  weak  and  because  he  confides  in  the 
magnanimity  of  the  strong.  Nevertheless,  princi- 

fdes  which  we  have  frequently  urged  should  not  be 
cst  sight  of:  all  parts  of  Polynesia  will  one  day 
belong  to  European  races  ;  and  it  is  not  incumbent 
in  us  to  waive  fair  opportunities  of  securing  our 
share,  by  direct  cession  or  reversion. — Spectator. 
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MESMERISM. 

From  the  SpectaliT. 

Next  after  Noninlrusionism  and  Repeal,  Mes¬ 
merism  numbers  the  most  fervid  votaries. 

In  Paris,  we  learn  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Herald,  there  are  professional  “  som- 
nambules,”  who  make  a  livelihood  by  exhibiting 
themselves  under  the  influence  of  the  mesmeric 
manipulations,  at  private  parties.  TJiey  are  of 
all  ranks,  in  order  that  the  bienseances  may  not 
be  violated  by  having  a  grisette  magnetized  on 
the  sofa  ol*a  dutchess.  Though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  something  of  the  same  kind  is  practised 
in  London.  Tlie  mesmerizer  is  generally  at¬ 
tended  on  public  occasions  by  one  unchanging 
mesmerizee  ;  and  some  of  these  cataleptic  pin¬ 
cushions  are  suspected  to  have  been  “  rather 
hard  up”  before  they  took  to  lliis  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Prom  a  provincial  paper  we  learn  that 
Dr.  Elliotson  has  had,  or  is  to  liave,  the  honor 
of  exhibiting  before  a  parly  of  the  Q,ueen  Dow¬ 
ager’s  Maids  of  Honor,  who  have  openly  and 
unhesitatingly  ”  avowed  themselves  converts  to 
mesmerism — her  Majesl3'’s  Maids  ol’  Honor 
being,  of  course,  high  authorities  on  a  physio¬ 
logical  question. 

But  if  fashionable  mesmerism  has  not  attained 
the  eclat  in  this  capital  which  marks  its  progress 
in  Paris,  popular  mesmerism  in  the  provinces 
has  reached  a  degree  of  intense  excitement  un¬ 
paralleled  in  France.  Mesmeric  “classes  for 
the  million”  arc  being  organized  la  Hullah. 
In  Glasgow,  seven-and-thirty  mesmeric  patients 
“all  in  a  row”  have  been  exhibited  at  once,  in 
the  largest  hall  of  the  city,  to  a  crowded  au¬ 
dience.  Young  ladies  have  been  kept  sitting  in 
the  cataleptic  trance  “an  hour  by  Shiewsbury 
clock,”  with  their  legs  stuck  straight  out  before 
them,  and  in  other  comical  attitudes ;  young 
gentlemen  in  a  state  of  somnambulism  have 
been  attracted  by  a  flower,  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  across  a  stage,  as  a  swan  of  white  wax 
with  a  needle  in  its  belly  is  drawn  by  a  magnet 
across  a  basin  of  water ;  and  the  wondering 
spectators  have  applauded  all  the  while,  with 
an  earnestness  and  sincerity  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  “galleries”  in  the  General  Assembly 
cheered  the  evacuation  of  the  hall  by  the  seced¬ 
ing  ministers  and  elders. 

The  follies  of  fashion  and  popular  excitement 
cannot  convert  a  truth  thej'^  maj'  run  after  for  a 
time  into  a  falsehood  ;  but  they  are  absurd  and 
mischievous  in  themselves,  and  they  never  pro¬ 
moted  a  discovery.  The  exclusive  mesmerizers 
of  the  salons  and  the  gaping  crowds  of  public 
exhibitions  are  alike  in  search  of  excitement, 
and  nothing  more.  These  reunions  are  some¬ 
thing  like  the  melodramatic  displays  of  poor 
Edward  Irving,  before  daylight  of  a  cold  frosty 
morning,  by  one  glimmering  taper  placed  on 
the  pavement  of  the  chapel — for  that  too,  and 
the  gift  of  the  unknown  tongues,  were  phases 
ol  mesmerism  ;  and  their  consequences  can  at 
best  be  but  the  same — the  unsettling  tbe  reason 
of  some  of  the  mo.»-e  excitable  among  those  who 
take  part  in  them.  The  mesmeric  phenomena 
(admitting  their  reality)  are  the  result  of  disease 
— the  result  of  a  derangement  of  the  normal 
state  cf  the  human  constitution.  To  hope  to 
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derive  insight  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  na¬ 
ture  from  the  disjointed  talk  of  sleepwalkers,  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  to  anticipate  revelations 
from  the  jabbering  of  maniacs.  The  exhibition 
of  their  antics  to  crowds  ol' incompetent  and  ex¬ 
cited  spectators,  is  only  calculated  to  spread  the 
contagion.  The  habit  of  taking  part  in  such 
displays  inevitably'  tends  to  reduce  the  experi¬ 
menters  to  the  level  of  itinerant  lecturers  on  in¬ 
toxicating  gases,  the  “  great  Wizard  of  the 
North,”  and  others  whose  sole  aim  is  to  produce 
startling  effects.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity  that  affords  security  against  deception. 
All  jugglers,  from  the  high-priest  of  a  false  reli¬ 
gion  down  to  the  manipulator  with  the  pea  and 
Thimble,  can  tell  that  crowds  are  more  easily  de¬ 
luded  than  single  persons. 

As  far  as  the  mere  physical  symptoms  go, 
enough  has  been  confidently  affirmed  to  entitle 
them  to  the  serious  investigation  of  physiolo¬ 
gists.  As  to  what  is  told  of  patients  in  the  stage 
of  “  clairvoyance,”  and  their  intuitive  powers 
of  knowledge.  Dr.  Elliotson  is,  it  seems,  of  opin¬ 
ion,  that  in  this  condition  such  an  irresistible 
taste  for  lying  is  developed  in  the  patient,  as 
renders  it  necessary  to  receive  all  his  (or  her) 
statements  with  considerable  skepticism.  With 
regard  to  the  mesmeric  phenomena,  as  with  re- 
trard  to  every  subject  of  observation,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  learn  the  elements  of  a  science  before 
venturing  upon  its  most  abstruse  and  compli¬ 
cated  problems.  It  may  also  be  advisable  to 
keep  in  view  a  weighty  observation  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Bell — that  in  studying  the  living 
subject,  observation  is  far  more  to  be  relied  ujion 
than  experiment.  Mesmerism  is  merely  an  arti¬ 
ficial  method  of  producing  the  phenomena  of 
somnambulism,  which  are  in  some  developed  by 
a  natural  process.  The  physiologist  wlio  pa¬ 
tiently  and  attentively  watches  the  phases  of  the 
spontaneous  disease,  may  be  certain  that  he  sees 
Nature  working :  he  who  by  artificial  means 
creates  it,  knows  not  what  allowance  he  ought 
to  make  for  lorcible  derangement  of  function. 

The  mesmeric  phenomena,  it  is  said  with 
some  plausibility,  threw  light  upon  much  that 
was  inexplicable  in  old  authenticated  stories  of 
priestly  oracles,  demoniacal  possession,  witch¬ 
craft,  &c.  If  the  remark  is  coriect,  it  only  shows 
that  mesmerism  has  been  long  enough  an  en¬ 
gine  of  quacks :  not  much  will  be  gained  by 
taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jugglers  of  the 
idolatrous  altar  and  sorcerer's  cave,  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  jugglers  of  the  theatre  and 
conjuror’s  booth.  It  is  too  sharp  an  edge-tool  to 
be  made  a  plaything  of.  That  the  magnetic 
sleep  has  been  made  the  means  of  alleviating 
the  pain  of  disease  and  facilitating  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  sickness  to  health,  may  be  conceded  ; 
and  yet,  even  in  the  case  of  the  regular  physician, 

“  Scarce  we  praise  his  venturous  part 
Who  tampers  with  such  dangerous  art.” 

But  when  this  inversion  or  perversion  of  the 
pltysicnl  functions  is  practised  for  the  mere  gra¬ 
tification  of  idle  curiosity,  we  ought  to  apprize 
the  unwarj-,  that  this  is  culpable  triflitig  with  an 
agent  which  has  often  irremediablj'  shattered 
the  constitution  of  individuals  and  distressed  the 
peace  of  lamilies. 
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SMITH’S  PRODUCTIVE  FARMING.* 

From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

This  well-disfested  Treatise  comes  out 
exactly  as  a  work  of  the  sort  is  urgently 
required  for  the  instruction,  and  also  for 
the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  the 
farmer.  With  the  vague  undefined  terror 
of  the  utter  ruin  which  Corn-law  abolition 
is  to  produce  hanging  over  him,  and 
while  suffering  under  the  Tariff  panic,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  real  evils  of  exorbitant 
rents  and  fluctuating  markets,  the  British 
Farmer  now  more  than  ever  requires  to  be 
told  how  he  may  retrieve  his  affairs  and 
improve  his  future  condition.  This  is  to 
be  done  simply  by  rendering  his  acres 
more  productive,  by  means  of  improved 
principles  of  husbandry,  originating  in  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  philosophically 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In 
the  Introductory  Observations  to  this  Trea¬ 
tise,  Air.  Smith  contrasts  the  rapid,  the 
indeed  marvellous  progress  of  all  sorts  of 
manufactures  within  the  last  half  century, 
from  the  discoveries  of  chemical  and  me¬ 
chanical  science,  with  the  stagnant  con¬ 
dition  of  agriculture, — with,  in  other  words, 
the  manufacture  of  corn  and  of  the  other 
kinds  of  food.  Within  that  period,  the 
steam-engine  and  the  jenny  have,  in  manu¬ 
factures,  taken  the  place  of  manual  and 
animal  labor,  of  the  primitive  hand-loom 
and  the  spinning-wheel,  and  with  an  in¬ 
creased  power  of  production  which  it  is! 
not  easy  to  calculate;  while  the  sons  of 
the  soil,  wdio  ought  to  have  made  some 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  im¬ 
provement,  still  plod  on  through  winter’s 
cold  and  summer’s  heat,  reaping  not  much 
more  tlian  the  same  quantity  of  produce 
which  their  forefathers  did  five  hundred 
years  ago.  And  yet  this  writer  contends 
that  the  limits  of  the  earth’s  fertility  are 
no  more  to  be  permanently  fixed  than  the 
powers  of  manufacturing  productiveness, 
lloth  are*  alike  under  the  dominion  of  mind. 
Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  ultimate 
limits  of  tlie  earth’s  fertility  are  only,  from 
the  still  imperfect  lights  of  science,  but 
beginning  to  be  guessed  at.  Air.  Smith 
remarks, — 

Half  a  century  sufficed  to  Europeans,  not 
only  to  equal,  but  to  surpass  the  Chinese  in  tlie 
arts  and  manufactures ;  and  this  was  owing 

Productive  Farming ;  ora  Familiar  Digest  ol 
the  Recent  Discoveries  of  Liebig,  Davy,  and  other 
celebrated  writers  on  Vegetable  Chemistry  ;  show¬ 
ing  how  the  results  of  English  Tillage  might  be 
greatly  Augmented.  By  Joseph  A.  Smith.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Tait.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


merely  to  the  application  of  correct  principle.s 
detluced  from  the  study  of  chemistry.  But  how 
infinitelv  inferior  is  the  agriculture  of  Europe, 
even  of  boasted  England,  to  that  of  China ! 
The  Chinese  are  the  most  admirable  gardeners 
and  trainers  of  plants,  for  each  of  which  they 
understand  how  to  prepare  and  apply  the  best 
adapted  manure.  .  .  .  Patient  observation 
of  results,  and  a  ready  adoption  of  really  useful 
plans ;  steady  persistence,  not  in  antiquated 
methods  and  notions,  but  in  all  that  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  beneficial, — have 
raised  the  agriculture  of  that  country,  long  ago, 
to  a  position  which  would  rapidly,  nay,  instant¬ 
ly,  be  ours,  if  science  were  permitted  to  achieve 
for  us  that  which,  with  them,  has  been  the  slow 
growth  of  centuries  of  experiment.  The  soil 
of  England  otlers  inexhaustible  resources, 
which,  when  properly  appreciated  and  employ¬ 
ed,  must  increase  our  wealth,  our  population, 
and  our  physical  strength.  The  same  energy 
of  character,  the  same  extent  of  resources, 
which  have  always  distinguished  Englishmen, 
and  made  them  excel  in  arms,  commerce,  and 
learning,  only  require  to  be  strongly  directed  to 
agriculture,  to  insure  the  happiest  clfects.  AVe 
possess  advantages,  in  the  use  of  machinery 
and  the  division  of  labor,  peculiar  to  ourselves  ; 
and  these  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
aiding  one  great  division  of  human  industry, 
we  are  justified  in  the  assertion,  that  the  steam- 
engine  and  machinery  has  not  done  more  for 
trade,  thaa  science  and  skill,  in  various  ways, 
may  do  for  land. 

There  is,  at  the  present  distressing  crisis, 
cheering  and  consolation  for  all  classes  of 
society  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks.  The 
treatise  which  they  introduce  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  judicious  compilation.  It  is, 
perhaps,  its  distinguishing  merit  that  it  is 
so,  and  that  from  its  pages  the  practical 
farmer  may  obtain  such  a  degree  of  insight 
into  those  general  principles  upon  which 
all  successful  cultivation  rests,  as  will 
awaken  his  mind  to  the  necessity  of  far¬ 
ther  inquiry,  besides  informing  it.  The 
Lectures  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  on  the 
Chemistry  of  Agriculture,  and  those  of  Dr. 
Alason  Good,  the  writings  of  Johnston  the 
agriculturist,  and,  above  all,  the  important 
views  more  recently  unfolded  by  Professor 
Liebig,  are  presented  to  the  farmer  in  a 
condensed  form,  and  stripped  of  those 
technicalities  in  which  men  of  science 
sometimes  invest  their  discoveries,  as  if  to 
veil  them  from  the  uninitiated,  or  the  men 
of  plain  sense  and  plain  education.  A 
more  useful  work  could  not  therefore  be 
given  to  the  practical  farmer,  than  this 
brief  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  art,  and  of  their  results  in  in¬ 
creased  production.  The  treatise  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  thirteen  chapters,  the  earlier  ones 
being  more  purely  scientific,  while  the 
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latter  chapters  are  strictly  practical.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  work,  we  shall,  at  random,  cite  a  few 
detached  sentences  from  its  practical  de¬ 
partment  : — 

FALLOWING. 

Let  US  premise  that  Mr.  Smith  patronizes 
no  systematic  fallows.  He  shows  how  the 
necessity  for  them  may,  in  all  cases,  be 
obviated. 

The  exhaustion  of  alkalies  in  a  soil  by  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  is  the  true  reason  why  practical 
fanners  suppose  themselves  compelled  to  sutFer 
land  to  lie  fallow.  It  is  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  to  think  that  the  temporary  diminution 
of  fertility  in  a  field  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  loss 
of  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  it  previously 
contained  :  it  is  principally  the  consequence  of 
the  exhaustion  of  potash  and  soda,  which  are 
restored  by  the  slow  process  of  the  more  com¬ 
plete  disintegration  of  the  materials  of  the  soil. 
It  is  evident  that  the  careful  tilling  of  fallow 
land  must  accelerate  and  increase  this  further 
breaking  up  of  its  mineral  ingredients.  Nor  is 
this  repose  of  the  soil  always  necessary.  A 
field,  which  has  become  unfitted  for  a  certain 
kind  of  produce,  may  not,  on  that  account^  be 
unsuitable  for  another ;  and  upon  this  obser¬ 
vation  a  system  of  agriculture  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  formed,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  produce  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  years,  with  the  least  outlay  for  ma¬ 
nure.  Because  plants  require  for  their  growth 
ditt'erent  constituents  of  soil,  changing  the  crop 
from  year  to  year  will  maintain  the  fertility  of 
that  soil  (provided  it  be  done  with  judgment) 
quite  as  well  as  leaving  it  at  rest  or  fallow.  In 
this  we  but  imitate  nature.  The  oak,  after 
thriving  for  long  generations  on  a  particular 
spot,  gradually  sickens  ;  its  entire  race  dies  out ; 
other  trees  and  shrubs  succeed  it,  till,  at  length, 
the  surface  becomes  so  charged  with  an  excess 
of  dead  vegetable  matter,  that  the  forest  be¬ 
comes  a  peat  moss,  or  a  surface  upon  which  no 
large  tree  will  grow.  Generally  long  before 
this  can  occur,  the  operation  of  natural  causes 
lias  gradually  removed  from  the  soil  substances 
essential  to  the  growth  of  oak,  leaving  others 
favorable  and  necessary  to  the  growth  of  beech 
or  pine.  So,  in  practical  farming,  one  crop  in 
artificial  rotation  with  others,  extracts  from  the 
soil  a  certain  quantity  of  necessary  inorganic 
matters ;  a  second  carries  otF,  in  preference, 
those  which  the  former  had  left,  and  neither 
could  nor  would  take  up. 

Experience  proves  that  wheat  should  not  be 
attempted  to  be  raised  a  fter  wheat  on  the  same 
soil ;  for,  like  tobacco,  it  exhausts  the  soil.  But. 
if  “  humus,"  decaying  vegetable  matter,  gives 
it  the  power  of  producing  corn,  how  happens  it 
tliat,  in  soils  formed  in  large  proportion  of 
mouldered  wood,  the  corn-stalk  attains  no 
strength,  and  droops  permanently  ?  The  cause 
is  this  :  the  strength  of  the  stalk  is  due  to  silicate 
of  })otash,  and  the  corn  requires  phosphate  of 
magnesia ;  neither  of  which  substances  a  soil 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter  can  alFord,  since 


it  does  not  contain  them  :  the  plant  may,  indeed, 
under  such  circumstances,  become  an  herb,  but 
will  bear  no  seeds.  We  say  phosphate  of  mag. 
nesia  is  necessary  ; — the  small  quantities  of  the 
phosphates  found  in  peas  and  beans  is  the  cause 
of  their  comparatively  small  value  as  articles  of 
nourishment,  since  they  surpass  all  other  vege¬ 
table  food  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  con¬ 
tain.  But  as  the  component  parts  of  bone, 
namely,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  are 
absent  in  beans  and  peas,  they  satisfy  appetite 
without  increasing  the  strength. 

Again,  how  does  it  happen  that  wheat  does 
not  flourish  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  that  a  limestone 
[  soil  is  also  unsuitable,  unless  mixed  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  clay  1  Evidently  because 
these  soils  do  not  contain  potash  and  soda, 
(always  found  in  clay;)  the  growth  of  wheat 
being  arrested  by  this  circumstance,  even  should 
all  other  requisite  substances  be  presented  in 
abundance.  It  is  because  they  are  mutually 
prejudicial  by  appropriating  the  alkalies  of  the 
soil,  that  wormwood  will  not  thrive  where 
wheat  has  grown,  nor  wheat  where  wormwood 
has  been. 

One  hundred  parts  of  wheat  straw  yield  154 
of  ashes ;  the  same  quantity  of  barley  straw, 
8^  ;  of  oat  straw,  only  4  :  the  ashes  of  the  three 
are,  chemically,  of  the  same  composition.  Upon 
the  same  field  which  will  yield  only  one  harvest 
of  wheat,  two  successive  crops  of  barley  may 
be  raised,  and  three  of  oats.  We  have,  in 
these  facts,  a  clear  proof  of  what  is  abstracted 
from  the  soil,  and,  consequently,  what  plants 
require  for  their  growth, — a  key  to  the  rational 
mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency. 

Potash  is  not  the  only  substance  requisite  for 
the  existence  of  most  plants ;  indeed  it  may  be 
replaced,  in  some  cases,  by  soda,  magnesia,  or 
lime ;  but  other  substances  are  required  also. 

We  cannot  go  farther  on  this  topic.  Let 
us  take  another  and  more  limited  case  of 
agricultural  economy,  guided  by  science. 

The  olfensive  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  close 
stables  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes  and  lungs 
of  horses,  as  the  army  veterinary  surgeons  are 
well  able  to  testify.  They  adapt  measures  to 
carry  it  olF  by  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  It' 
the  floors  of  stables  or  cow-sheds  were  strewed 
with  common  gypsum,  they  would  lose  all  their 
olfensive  and  injurious  smell,  and  none  of  the 
ammonia  which  forms  could  be  lost,  but  wmidd 
be  retained  in  a  condition  serviceable  as  manure. 
This  composition,  swept  from  the  stable  floor, 
nearly  constitutes  what  is  sold  under  the  deno- 
mination  of  urate.  Manufiiclurers  of  this  ma¬ 
teria!  state,  that  three  or  four  hundred- weight 
of  urate  form  suflicient  manure  for  an  acre :  a 
far  more  promising  adventure  for  a  practical 
ianner  will  be  to  go  to  some  expense  in  saving 
j  his  own  liquid  manure,  and,  after  mixing  it  with 
[  burnt  gypsum,  to  lay  it  abundantly  upon  his 
i  corn-lands.  For,  in  this  way,  he  may  use  as 
!  much  gvnsum  as  will  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
j  urine.  .  .  . 

j  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  fermentation  of  dung-heaps.  As  we 
observed,  in  an  earlier  section,  when  it  is  con- 
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sidered  that,  with  every  pound  of  ammonia 
which  evaporates,  a  loss  of  sixty  pounds  of  corn 
is  sustained,  and  that,  with  every  pound  of 
urine,  a  pound  of  wheat  might  be  produced, 
the  indifference  with  which  liquid  reluse  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  to  waste  is  quite  incomprehensible. 
That  it  should  be  allowed  to  expend  its  ammonia 
by  fermentation  in  the  dung-heap,  and  evapo¬ 
ration  into  the  atmosphere,  is  ascribable  solely 
to  ignorance  of  the  elementary  outliness  of  that 
science  which  hitherto  the  practical  farmer  has 
thought  it  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honor  to 
publish,  glorying  in  his  utter  disregard  of  all 
bookish  knowledge,  and  substituting  his  own 
notions  of  wasteful  and  vague  experience,  for 
the  calm  deductions  of  sound  and  rational  inves¬ 
tigation . It  is  by  no  means  dif¬ 

ficult  to  prevent  the  destructive  fermentation 
and  heating  of  farm-yard  compost.  The  sur¬ 
face  should  be  defended  from  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  compact  marl,  or  a  tenacious 
clay,  offers  the  best  protection  against  the  air  ; 
and  before  the  dung  is  covered  over,  or,  as  it 
were,  sealed  up,  it  should  be  dried  as  much  as 
possible.  If  the  dung  be  found  at  any  time  to 
heat  strongly,  it  should  be  turned  over,  and 
cooled  by  exposure  to  air.  Watering  dung¬ 
hills  is  sometimes  recommended  for  checking 
the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  the  consequent 
escape  of  ammonia ;  but  this  practice  is  not 
consistent  with  correct  chemistry.  It  may  cool 
the  dung  for  a  short  time ;  but  moisture  is  a 
principal  agent  in  all  processes  of  decompo¬ 
sition.  VV^ater,  or  moisture,  is  as  necessary  to 
the  change  as  air ;  and  to  supply  it  to  reeking 
dung,  is  to  supply  an  agent  which  will  liasicn 
its  decay. 

If  a  thermometer,  plunged  into  the  dung,  does 
not  rise  much  above  blood-heat,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  escape  of  ammonia.  When  a 
piece  of  paper,  moistened  with  spirit  of  salt,  or 
muriatic  acid,  held  over  the  steams  arising  from 
a  dung-hill,  gives  dense  fumes,  it  is  a  certain 
test  that  decomposition  is  going  too  far  ;  for  this 
indicates  that  ammonia  is  not  only  formed,  but 
is  escaping  to  unite  with  the  acid  in  the  shape 
of  sal-ammoniac. 

When  dung  is  to  be  preserved  for  any  time, 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  kept  is  of  importance. 
It  should,  if  possible,  be  defended  from  the  sun. 
To  preserve  it  under  sheds  would  be  of  great 
use,  or  to  make  the  site  of  a  dung-hill  on  the 
north  side  of  a  w’all.  The  floor  on  which  the 
dung  is  heaped,  should,  if  possible,  be  paved 
with  flat  stones  ;  and  there  sliould  be  a  little  in¬ 
clination  from  each  side  towards  the  centre,  in 
which  there  should  be  drains,  connected  with  a 
small  well,  furnished  with  a  pump,  by  which  any 
fluid  matter  may  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
land.  It  too  often  happens,  that  a  heavy,  thick, 
extractive  fluid  is  suffered  to  drain  away  from 
the  dung-hill,  so  as  to  be  entirely  lost  to  the 
farm. 

EXAMINATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOILS. 

In  ascertaining  the  composition  of  barren  soils 
with  a  view  to  their  productiveness,  or  of  par¬ 
tially  unproductive  land  in  order  to  its  amend¬ 
ment,  they  should  be  compared  with  fertile  soils 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  in  similar  situ¬ 


ations  ;  as  the  difference  of  composition  will,  in 
most  cases,  indicate  the  proper  methods  of  im¬ 
provement.  For  instance,  if,  on  washing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  sterile  soil,  it  be  ibund  to  contain  largely 
any  salt  of  iron,  or  any  acid  matter,  it  may  be 
ameliorated  with  quicklime,  which  removes  the 
sourness,  or,  in  other  words,  combines  with  and 
neutralizes  the  acid.  For  though  pure  fresh 
burnt  caustic  lime  is  injurious  to  vegetation,  yet, 
in  combination  with  acids,  (as  in  chalk,)  it 
proves  eminently  serviceable.  A  soil,  appa¬ 
rently  of  good  texture,  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  for  examination,  said  to 
be  remarkable  for  its  unfitness  lor  agricultural 
purposes ;  he  found  it  contained  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  green  copperas,  and  offered  the  obvious 
remedy  of  top-dressing  with  lime,  Avhich  de¬ 
composes  the  sulphate,  fc^o,  if  there  be  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  lime,  in  any  form,  in  tlie  soil,  it  may  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  sand  or  clay. 
Soils  too  abundant  in  sand  are  benefited  by  the 
use  of  clay  or  marl,  or  vegetable  matter.  To  a 
field  of  light  sand  that  had  been  much  burnt  up 
by  a  hot  summer,  the  application  of  peat  was 
recommended  as  a  top-dressing;  it  was  attend¬ 
ed  not  only  with  immediate  advantage,  but  the 
good  effects  were  permanent.  A  deficiency  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  easily  discover¬ 
able,  and  may  as  easily  be  supplied  by  manure. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  o['  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  removed  by  paring  and  burning,  or 
by  the  application  of  earthy  materials,  &.C.,  &c. 

. From  what  has  been  already  said, 

it  will  be  easily  evident,  that  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  burnt  ash  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
ready  supply  of  inorganic  and  saline  material  it 
yields  to  the  seeds  which  may  afterwards  be 
scattered  there ;  besides  which,  the  roots  of 
weeds  and  poorer  grasses,  if  not  exterminated 
by  the  paring,  are  so  far  injured  as  to  lead  to 
their  death  and  subsequent  decomposition. 

DRAINING. 

The  improvement  of  or  bogs,  or  marsh 
lands,  must  be  preceded  by  draining  ;  stagnant 
water  being  injurious  to  all  the  nutritive  classes 
of  plants.  Soft  black  peats,  when  drained,  are 
often  made  productive  by  the  mere  application 
of  sand  or  clay  as  a  top-dressing.  The  first 
step  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  increase  the  fertility 
of  nearly  all  the  improvable  lands  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  is  to  drain  them.  So  long  as  they  remain 
wet,  they  will  continue  to  be  cold.  Where  too 
much  water  is  present  in  the  soil,  that  food  of 
the  plant  which  the  soil  supplies  is  so  much  di¬ 
luted  and  weakened  that  the  plant  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  scantily  nourished.  By  the  removal  of  the 
superfluous  wafer,  the  soil  crumbles,  becomes 
less  stifl’  and  tenacious,  air  and  warmth  gain 
ready  access  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant ; 
the  access  of  air  (and  consequently  of  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  which  the  atmosphere  freely  sup¬ 
plies)  being  an  essential  element  in  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  most  important  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions.  Every  one  knows,  that  when  water 
is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot  full  of 
.soil,  it  will  gradually  find  its  way  to  the  surface, 
however  light  that  soil  maybe:  so,  in  sandy 
soils  or  subsoils  in  the  open  field.  If  wdter 
abound  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  or  if  it  so 
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abound  at  certain  seasons  of  llie  year,  such 
water  will  rise  to  the  surface;  and  as  the  sun’s 
heat  causes  it  to  dry  off.  more  water  will  rise  to 
supply  its  jdace.  This  attraction  from  beneath 
will  always  go  on  most  strongly  when  the  air  is 
flry  and  warm,  and  so  a  double  mischief  will 
ensue :  the  soil  will  he  kef)t  cold  and  wet ;  and 
instead  of  a  free  passage  of  air  downwards 
about  the  growing  roots,  there  will  be  established 
a  constant  current  of  water  upwards.  Of  course, 
the  remedy  for  all  this  is  an  ejjicient  system  of 
drainage. 

The  following  judicious  observations  are 
found  in  a  very  brief  chapter  on  Adver¬ 
tised  “Mineral  Fertilizers”  for  the  soil; 
which,  in  their  vaunted  universality  of 
useful  application,  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  hold 
in  about  the  same  relative  value  as  fashion¬ 
able  quack  pills  for  all  manner  of  diseases. 
He  lays  down,  that  “fertilizers”  which  do 
not  either  add  to  the  soil  what  it  originally 
wanted,  or  what  has  been  abstracted  from 
it  by  previous  cropping,  must  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Yet  he  sees  many  ad¬ 
vantages  that  may  result  from  the  skilful 
use  of  these  “  fertilizers.”  There  must, 
however,  in  the  lirst  place,  be  a  close  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  soil,  to  ascertain  the  kind 
of  medicament  or  sustenance  that  it  re¬ 
quires, — and  then 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  done,  and  that  an 
artificial  saline  or  mineral  compost  is  judiciously 
and  accurately  put  together,  either  to  meet  the 
deficiency,  or  added  to  a  tolerably  good  soil  to 
increase  its  fertility,  'fhe  advantages  of  its 
use  are  not  overstated  in  a  recent  pamphlet. 

1st  It  is  cheap,  compareil  with  its  value :  a 
twenty  shilling  cask  will  supply  an  acre. 

2d.  It  is  light  and  easily  carried,  when  coin-j 
pared  with  carting  manure. 

3d.  It  is  suitable  for  small  holders  who  can¬ 
not  afford  soiling,  or  keeping  of  cattle  for  mak¬ 
ing  dutig-heaps. 

4th.  It  enables  a  tenant-at-will  to  take  a  good 
crop  out  of  done-out  laml,  if  his  landlord  refuse 
to  renew. 

5th.  It  furnishes  to  barren  land  such  food  for  i 
plants  as  had  been  deficient;  such  defects  ofj 
one  or  more  substances  being,  in  general.,  the 
cause  of  sterility. 

Gth.  It  enables  the  cultivator  to  extract  ten 
limes  as  much  vegetable  aliment  for  his  plants 
from  the  soil,  and  from  other  manure,  as  they  ! 
could  otherwise,  in  most  cases,  yield.  j 

Cut  yet  all  these  advantages  remain  to 
be  tested  in  every  case  by  iuilividual  expe*' 
lienee. 

The  constitution  of  a  soil,  like  the  cnns/iVn/joa 
of  a  /jor.N-c,  or  a  human  being,  recpiires  to  he 
known  and  understood,  if  we  would  prescribe 
otherwise  than  at  random,  expensively,  unjiro- 
fitably,  or  injuriously,  either  for  the  diseases  of 
the  one,  or  for  the  deficiencies  of*  the  other. 

Many  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  life 
and  growth  of  plants.  Each  kind  requires 
special  conditions ;  and  should  but  one  of  these 


be  Avanting,  although  all  the  rest  be  supplied, 
the  plants  will  not  be  brought  to  maturity.  It 
is  in  vegetable  as  in  animal  life  ;  a  mother  crams 
her  child  exclusively  with  arrow-root ;  it  be¬ 
comes  fat,  it  is  true  ;  but  alas  I  it  is  rickety,  and 
gets  its  teeth  very  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
.Mamma  is  ignorant,  or  never  thinks  that  her 
offspring  cannot  make  bone,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  phosphate  of  lime,  the  principal 
bulk  of  bone,  out  of  starch.  It  docs  its  best; 
and  were  it  not  for  a  little  milk  and  bread,  per¬ 
haps  noAV  and  then  a  little  meat  and  soup,  it 
would  have  no  bones  and  no  teeth  at  all.  Far¬ 
mers  kec\i  poultry ;  and  what  is  true  of  fowls, 
is  true  of  a  cabbage,  a  turnip,  or  an  ear  of 
wheat.  If  we  mix  with  the  food  of  fowls  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  egg-shells,  or  chalk,  which 
they  eat  greedily,  they  will  lay  many  more 
eggs  than  before.  A  well-fed  fowl  is  disposed 
to  lay  a  vast  number  of  eggs  ;  but  cannot  do  so 
without  the  materials  for  the  shells,  however 
nourishing  in  other  respects  her  food  may  be. 
A  fowl,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  not  find¬ 
ing  any  lime  in  the  soil,  nor  mortar  from  walls, 
nor  calccireous  matter  in  her  food,  is  incapaci¬ 
tated  from  laying  any  eggs  at  all.  Let  far¬ 
mers  lay  such  facts  as  these,  which  are  matter 
of  common  observation,  to  heart,  and  transfer 
the  analogy,  as  they  justly  may  do,  to  the  habits 
of  plants,  which  are  as  truly  alive,  and  answer 
as  closely  to  evil  or  judicious  treatment  as  their 
own  horses. 

GUANO. 

The  barren  soil  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  ren¬ 
dered  fertile  by  means  of  a  manure  called 
Guano,  which  is  collected  from  several  islands 
in  the  South  Sea.  It  forms  a  layer  several  feet 
in  thickness  upon  the  surface  of  these  islands, 
and  consists  of  the  putrid  e.vcrements  of  innu¬ 
merable  sea-fowl  that  remain  on  them  during 
the  breeding  season.  This  substance  has  re¬ 
cently  been  imported  in  large  quantities  into 
England;  and  its  fertilizing  powers  arc  very 
extraordinary.  Its  price,  about  X13  per  ton,  is 
a  serious  objection;  and  since  the  nitrogen  it 
contains  forms  its  principal  recommendation, 
doubtless  other  matters  nearer  home  will  not  be 
wastcil,  or  their  value  remain  unknown  and  dis¬ 
regarded,  as  to  a  great  extent  they  have  been. 
As  to  the  practical  results  of  the  application  of 
Guano,  an  intelligent  agriculturist  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Hamburg  has  lorwarded  the  annexed 
remarks  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ganltner's  Chroni¬ 
cle.  lie  observes  that  “Most  of  the  experiments 
with  guano  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  have  been 
made  on  meadows  and  lawns.  On  these  it  has 
produced  the  best  possible  efiects  ;  so  that,  for 
instance,  at  Flottbeck,  the  patches  manured 
with  guano  presented  not  only  a  finer  and  darker 
green,  but  tlie  grass  was  closer  and  more  rich ; 
so  that,  comparing  it  with  patches  not  guanized, 

I  the  produce  of  the  former  may,  without  exag¬ 
geration,  be  stated  to  be  double.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  forcing  qualities  of 
I  guano,  we  may  mention,  that  at  F'lottbeck,  on 
j  a  spot  of  grass  managed  after  the  f^nglish 
1  fashion,  the  second  cutting  of  the  grass  was 
!  necessarily  five  days  after  the  first ;  while  the 
i  grass  growing  close  by,  (which  had  not  been 
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guanized,)  although  healthy  and  vigorous,  re¬ 
quired  double  the  time  to  arrive  at  the  same 
state  of  progress.  It  deserv’es  to  be  stated  as 
something  remarkable,  that  on  the  guanized 
spot,  the  dew  appeared  in  the  morning  much 
stronger  on  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  than  on  the 
part  unguanized.  In  an  experiment  made  by 
M.  Staudinger  on  a  barren  hill,  composed  of 
granite  or  quartz,  tlie  guanized  spot  exhibited 
a  dark  bluish  green  sward,  while  round  about 
nothing  but  barrenness  was  to  be  seen.  If, 
therefore,  a  land  owner  wishes  to  cover  bleak 
hungry  pasture  in  a  short  time  with  nutritious 
gra-ss  ibr  cattle  or  sheep,  the  guano  certainly  is 
the  thing  to  do  it.  It  would  not  only  produce  a 
plentiful  fodder  in  the  autumn,  where  cattle  can 
be  well  nourished  and  prepared  for  the  winter, 
but  such  guanized  pasture  will  bring  a  heavy 
crop  early  in  the  spring.  Guano  has  also  been 
used  advantageously  on  a  sour  meadow,  over¬ 
grown  with  horsetails;  and  it  produced,  instead 
ol'  reeds  and  bulrushes,  a  dense  turf  of  sweet 
grass,  and  the  horsetail  almost  disappeared. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  more  grass  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  put  down  as  double  the  former 
crops ;  and  then  the  grass  is  very  much  im¬ 
proved  in  quality.  Of  course  good  drainage 
must  be  attended  to  on  each  meadow,  if  the  re¬ 
sult  is  expected  to  be  complete.  In  using  guano 
we  must  be  careful  to  pulverize  it  well ;  because, 
on  account  of  its  tenacity,  it  vvill  form  into  lumps, 
and  on  places  where  it  lies  too  thick,  it  will 
burn  the  grass,  although  subsequently,  even  on 
such  places  a  luxuriant  herbage  will  spring  up. 
Experiments  with  guano  on  spring  crops  have 
been  as  successful  at  Flottbeck,  with  both  wheat 
and  rye,  as  on  the  above  meadow.  The  w’heat 
manured  in  the  spring  with  guano  is  much 
sujierior  to  that  manured  in  the  ordinary  way, 
both  in  grain  and  straw.  The  following  expe¬ 
riment  was  tried  on  a  spot  of  almost  blowing 
sand  :  ‘  On  the  18th  March,  several  square  rods 
in  the  above  locality,  planted  with  winter  rye, 
were  strewed  with  guano.  The  spot  thus 
manured  was  in  a  short  time  not  only  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  its  dark  green  color,  but  the  tiller  be¬ 
came  so  luxuriant  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface. 
Notwithstanding  a  drought  of  two  months,  the 
guanized  crops  remained  in  the  same  flourishing 
condition  ;  whilst  the  other  rye  standing  close 
by  had  a  weak  and  sickly  appearance.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  former  attained  the  height  of  five 
or  six  feet,  wdth  ears  five  inches  long,  with 
strong  plump  grain ;  whilst  the  latter  were 
scarcely  half  that  height  in  straw,  and  their  ears 
Nvere  barren  and  empty.’  This  experiment 
speaks  in  favor  of  guano  in  preference  to  other 
manure  in  another  respect.  If  a  light  sandy 
soil  like  the  above  is  manured  too  much  with 
common  dung,  and  if  there  follows  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  with  dark  green  foliage,  we  may  be 
sure  limt,  if  there  be  subsequently  any  long 
drought,  or  sudden  change  of  temperature  from 
great  heat  to  intense  cold,  rust  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  whilst,  in  the  above  experi¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  a  nine-weeks’  drought, 
and  some  intervening  nights’  fro.st,  the  groveth 
of  the  guanized  rye  was  uniformly  good  up  to 
the  ripening  of  grain — a  suflicient  proof  that  the 
guano  must  possess  the  property  ol  attracting 


and  retaining  the  fine  vapor  contained  in  the 
air.  Hence  the  fact  is  to  be  explained  why  dew 
was  more  apparent  on  the  guanized  turf  than 
on  that  not  subjected  to  that  process.  As  we 
know  that,  in  general,  during  the  long  drought, 
the  action  of  dung — in  fact  of  every  manure — 
ceases ;  and  as  it  is  light  sandy  soil  which  first 
sutlers  from  drought,  it  must  be  evident  what 
valuable  manure  guano  is,  not  only  on  pastures, 
but  for  winter  rye,  our  chief  crop  on  light  land. 
If  an  acre  of  land  is  dressed  with  125  lbs.  of 
guano,  an  abundant  crop  of  grain  and  straw 
will  fully  repay  the  expenses  incurred.  If  such 
a  rye-field  is  laid  down  in  spring  with  meadow 
catstail  grass  {Phleum  'pratense)  and  white 
clover,  a  heavy  grass  crop  in  the  autumn  would 
still  increase  the  advantages  already  mentioned. 
As  rape  can  by  no  means  be  too  luxuriant, 
guano  would  produce  an  extraordinary  result 
on  it” 

If  a  soil  consists  only  of  sand  and  clay,  and 
be  deficient  of  organic  matter,  or  the  decaying 
remnants  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  chemically  correct,  to  add  to  it 
guano,  in  order  to  insure  a  plentiful  crop. 
Guano*  consists  of  ammonia  in  separate  com¬ 
bination  with  uric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acids,  together  with  a  few  earthy  salts 
and  some  impurities.  If  guano  be  the  fertilizer 
employed,  it  is  valuable,  chiefly  from  the  ammo¬ 
nia  it  contains ;  and  ammonia  is  valuable  be¬ 
cause  one  of  its  elements  is  nitrogen,  which  is 
yielded  to  the  plants. 

Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  exhort  the  farmer 
to  preserve  and  economize  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  containing  nitrogen,  and  he  tells 
how  to  prevent  the  waste  of  this  important 
constituent  of  manures. 

These  random  gleanings  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  merits  of 
the  work — this  true  “Farmer’s  Friend.”  If 
the  book  were  not  brief,  and  so  low*. priced 
as  to  be  accessible  to  even  the  humblest 
individual  engaged  in  agricultural  studies 
or  operations,  we  should  deem  it  a  duty  to 
refer  to  it  at  greater  length.  As  it  is,  we 
earnestly  recommend  it. 


The  Comet  at  Burmaii.  —  M.Trch  15.  The 
comet  has  caused  much  sensation  here.  The 
Mughs  consider  it  to  be  the  harbinger  of  Divine 
vengeance  ;  and  they  declare  that  the  war  with  the 
Burmese,  or  a  rebellion  in  the  country,  is  soon  to 
happen.  This  comet,  they  say,  is  one  which  they 
never  before  have  seen — the  tail  being  longer  than 
that  of  any  others  which  have  preceded  it,  as  far 
as  the  oldest  inhabitants  can  recollect.  The  science 
of  astrology;  is  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Arraca- 
nese.  Tlie  astrologers  have  divided  the  comets 
into  certain  orders,  each  presaging  a  different  ca¬ 
lamity;  but  the  poor  fellows  arc  scratching  their 
heads  to  find  out  to  which  of  the  classes  this  one 
belongs. — Indian  Journal. 
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HABITS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE 
BRETONS. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  ! 

1.  Essai  sur  VHistoire,  la  Langue  et  les  In¬ 
stitutions  de  la  Bretagne  Jlrmoricaine.  | 
(Essay  on  the  History,  Language,  and  | 
Institutions  of  Armorican  Brittany.)  Par  ; 
Aurelien  de  Courson.  Nantes.  1841. 

2.  JCotes  d'un  Voyage  dans  VOuest  de  la 
France.  (A  Voyage  in  the  West  of, 
France.)  Par  Prosper  Merimre,  inspec- 
teur-Gen6ral  des  Monumens  Historiques, 
de  France.  Paris.  1836. 

3.  Essai  sur  les  Jlntiquites  du  Dcpartement  ^ 
du  Morbihan.  (Essay  on  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Department  of  Morbihan.)  Par  J. 
Mahe,  Chanoine  de  la  Cathedrale  de  | 
Vannes,  et  Membre  Correspondant  de ' 
la  Societe  Academique  d’Agriculture,  i 
Belles-Lettres,  Sciences  et  Arts  de 
Poitiers.  Vannes.  1825. 

4.  Les  Berniers  Bretons.  (The  Last  Bre¬ 

tons.)  Par  Emile  Souvestre.  4  tom. 
Paris.  1836.  | 

5.  Jlntiquites  de  la  Bretagne.  (Antiquities  j 
of  Brittany.)  Par  M.  le  Chevalier  de  j 
Fremenville,  ancien  Capilaine  des  Fr6-  j 
gates  du  Koi,  &:c.  &:c.,  Membre  de  la  j 
Societe  Royale  des  Antiquaires  de  i 
France.  Brest.  1837. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  0  Genial  Reader, 
that  you  have  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  I 
Froissart;  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  j 
deeds  of  such  men  as  De  Foix  and  Du 
Guesclin  ;  and  that  you  could  re-word  up¬ 
on  occasion  many  Saintly  legends  of  the  j 
Cross,  garnered  up  reverently  in  your  old 
reading.  We  even  assume  that  you  have 
a  proper  respect  for  the  Genii  and  the 
I'airies,  and  for  all  the  other  articles  of 
faith  out  of  which  the  Imagination  of  the 
world,  from  time  immemorial,  has  formed 
its  own  poetical  creed.  Confiding  then  in 
your  lore,  but  above  all  in  your  sympathies, 
we  invite  you  to  make  an  excursion  with 
us  into  a  country  where  this  Antique  Be¬ 
lief  still  colors  the  practical  business  of 
life,  moulding,  as  it  did  of  old,  the  hearts 
and  habits  of  the  people  ;  a  country  strewn 
over  with  monuments  of  the  past,  and 
haunted  with  historical  memories  and  fan-  J 
tastic  traditions  to  the  last  stone  of  its  rocky  i 
solitudes.  Put  on  your  mountain  shoes,  and  | 
grasp  your  start' firmly,  for  we  have  rugged  > 
hill  sides  to  clamber,  and  shall  leave  the  car-  j 
riage  roads  far  behind  us  ;  striking  into  the  j 
interior  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  dun  chau-  \ 
mires.,  and  sweeping  round  by  the  seashore 
once  pressed  by  the  feet  of  Druid  priest-  i 


[Sept. 

!  esses,  but  now  abandoned  to  the  funereal 
surge  of  the  dismal  waters,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  respectable  testimony  of  the 
fishermen,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  un- 
happy  ghosts  may  be  heard  at  midnight 
shrieking  for  Christian  burial. 

Let  us  commence  our  pilgimage  at 
once  with  this  cluster  of  tumble  dow’n 
houses,  half  stone,  half  wood  and  mud, 
jammed  up  among  hillocks  of  clay,  or¬ 
chard  trees,  and  the  debris  of  Roman  walls 
and  Gothic  towers.  A  street  runs,  or 
meanders,  through  the  midst ;  unpaved, 
irregular  and  surfy ;  invaded  here  and 
there  by  a  scrap  of  a  courtyard  shouldering 
the  causeway  ;  and  indented  at  intervals 
with  clumps  of  stunted  firs,  and  broken 
flags,  set  cornerwise  to  bind  the  fluctuating 
path,  through  which,  in  the  summer  time, 
tall,  melancholy  grass  mopes  upward  into 
the  humid  air.  This  is  the  public  way,  or 
high-road  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
narrow  strip  in  the  centre,  wdth  the  sky 
overhead,  it  is  wholly  absorbed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  each  side.  All  the  houses  have 
workshop  sheds  or  crazy  porches  project¬ 
ing  far  into  the  street;  and  here,  in  the 
open  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  the 
inhabitants  is  spent.  Here  the  poor  beat 
the  corn  of  their  little  fields;  here  they 
wash,  prepare  their  simple  cookery,  and 
spread  out  their  linen  to  dry.  A  busy, 
chattering,  squalling  place  it  is.  As  you 
pass  through  you  see  children  seated  at  the 
open  thresholds  eating  black  bread,  and 
lucky  are  they,  if  you  can  detect  a  streak 
of  honey  on  their  fingers  or  lips.  In  front 
of  the  doors  are  knots  of  women  spinning, 
and  accompanying  their  monotonous  labor 
with  songs  or  gossip  in  high  treble  voices. 
The  old  men  are  all  stretched  out  at  full 
length  basking  in  the  sun  ;  and,  as  evening 
approaches,  the  workshop  benches  are 
given  up  to  the  young  girls  who  crowd 
round  them  in  eager,  picturesque  groups, 
while  one  of  the  travelling  mendicants,  the 
trouveurs  of  the  country,  recites  a  favorite 
ballad,  or  trolls  out  some  plaintive  airs. 
The  work  of  the  day  is  over;  the  bustle 
and  mirthful  clamor  increases  ;  and  as  the 
twilight  begins  to  set  in,  the  young  people 
gather  into  the  Place.,  and,  full  of  riotous 
animal  spirits,  are  speedily  lost  in  the 
whirls  of  their  mountain  rondc  :  the  gayest 
and  noisiest  of  all  national  dances.  The 
strange  “  auld-w’arld”  style  of  the  dresses, 
the  dark  back-ground  of  mixed  and  crumb¬ 
ling  architecture,  and  the  freedom  and  sim¬ 
plicity  by  which  the  whole  scene  is  so 
strongly  marked,  might  almost  tempt  the 
spectator  to  imagine  that  he  was  standing 
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in  a  city  of  the  middle  ages.  Nor  would 
the  speculation  be  very  wide  of  the  reality  ; 
for  this  is  an  old  Breton  town,  where  the 
habits  and  manners,  costume  and  pecu* 
liarities  of  the  middle  ages,  are  to  this  hour 
carefully  preserved. 

We  have  no  intention  at  present  of  tres¬ 
passing  upon  the  domain  of  history,  or  of 
discussing  any’^  of  the  moot  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  language  or  complex  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  ancient  Armorica  ;  but,  confin¬ 
ing  ourselves  strictly  to  the  living  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  people,  we  propose  to  touch 
upon  some  points  of  greater  noveltj'^,  and 
of  a  more  popular  and  interesting  nature. 
The  history  of  Brittany,  and  the  philologi¬ 
cal  researches  into  her  dialects,  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  so  many  Gaelic,  Welsh,  and 
Irish  antiquaries,  have  already  largely  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  learned  ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  in-door  life  and 
superstitions  of  the  Breton  peasantry  have, 
as  yet,  received  the  consideration  they’^ 
deserve.  To  these  aspects  of  the  subject, 
not  less  attractive  from  their  simplicity 
than  their  freshness,  it  is  our  intention  to 
restrict  our  observations. 

The  traveller  w'ho  keeps  to  the  beaten 
track,  can  scarcely  hope  to  learn  any’^  thing 
about  Brittany.  He  must  diverge  from 
the  main  routes,  if  he  would  see  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  primitive  and  national  habits. 
The  high  roads  are  now  pretty  well  maca¬ 
damized  ;  the  principal  towns  are  tolerably^ 
well  supplied  with  hotels;  the  cuidne  is 
certainly  not  quite  equal  to  Verrey’s,  but 
y'ou  can  dine  satisfactorily’’  nevertheless ; 
and  you  can  get  newspapers  anJ  books, 
and  other  agremeJis  much  as  you  get  them 
elsewhere.  I'he  tourist,  therefore,  may 
post  easily  enough  from  Brest  to  Rennes, 
or  sail  up  the  Ranee  from  St.  Malo  to 
Dinan,  and  make  a  detour  to  Nantes  on 
his  way  to  Paris,  traversing  no  inconsider¬ 
able  portion  of  Brittany’^ :  but  he  will  not 
be  a  whit  the  wiser  concerning  the  Bre¬ 
tons.  The  leisurely  Englishman  who  risks 
the  springs  of  his  carriage  on  any  of  these 
lines,  dropping  at  an  hotel,  looking  about 
him,  and  then  going  home  again,  will  have 
nothing  to  report  about  the  country  be- 
y'ond  that  monotonous  buckwheat  which, 
even  in  its  most  cultivated  sections,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  all  the  rest  of  France. 
If  he  would  really  see  the  Brittany  of  a 
former  age  in  its  yet  undisturbed  integrity’’, 
a  people  sombre  and  heavy',  with  boorish 
manners  and  antique  costumes,  steeped  in 
their  old  superstitions,  speaking  their  old 
language,  and  living  in  the  midst  of  Celtic 
monuments  and  the  reliques  of  feudal  and 


religious  pomp,  he  must  penetrate  dis¬ 
tricts  remote  from  the  highways,  traverse 
roads  impracticable  for  locomotives,  cross 
marshes,  plains,  and  mountains,  and  bury' 
himself  in  scenes  that  have  not  yet  been 
swept  into  the  circle  of  Parisian  centrali¬ 
zation.  Here,  and  here  only',  he  will  find 
the  traditions  of  the  country  still  subsist¬ 
ing  in  the  faith  and  usages  of  the  people. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  traveller, 
after  his  eye  has  become  a  little  accustom¬ 
ed  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  country’,  is 
the  vast  number  of  ruins  that  are  scattered 
over  the  surface.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
world,  where,  within  the  same  compass, 
such  extensive  and  magnificent  reliques  of 
Druidism  are  to  be  found.  The  stones  of 
Carnac,  stretching  in  eleven  parallel  lines 
for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seven  miles, 
have  long  excited  the  wonder  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  Europe  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single 
form  of  Druidical  remains,  of  which  there 
are  not  innumerable  specimens  in  various 
states  of  preservation.  Barrows,  galgals, 
tomheaux^  and  sacresy  to  use  the  French 
phrases.  Dolmens,  Menhirs,  Roches-aux- 
Fees,  Cromlechs,  Lichavens,  appear  to 
have  been  showered  upon  the  soil  with  a 
profusion  for  which  history  assigns  neither 
origin  nor  use.  But  while  the  curiosity  of 
the  stranger  is  intent  upon  the  examination 
of  these  stupendous  and  inexplicable  struc¬ 
tures,  he  is  still  more  amazed  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  these  Celtic  temples,  or  altars, 
or  graves,  or  whatever  else  they  may  have 
been,  are  generally  either  mixed  up  with 
fragments  of  the  feudal  ages,  or  close  in  the 
neighborhood  of  early  Christian  monu¬ 
ments.  This  strange  association  throws 
open  a  large  and  perplexing  field  of  inquiry\ 
Christianity  seems  to  have  pursued  her 
triumphs,  with  bold  and  rapid  steps,  into 
the  very  recesses  and  last  strongholds  of 
that  gigantic  idolatry  which  once  exercised 
so  marvellous  an  influence  over  the  human 
mind;  and  in  some  instances  to  have 
wrestled  with  its  sorceries  on  the  very’^  spot 
where  they  were  enacted.  Many  of  the 
Druidical  localities  are  connected  by  ex¬ 
ulting  tradition  with  the  victories  of  the 
Cross  ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  they  are 
blended  *ogether  and  rendered  identical. 
Thus  there  is  an  old  legend,  still  repeated 
and  currently  received  amongst  the  pea¬ 
santry',  that  the  stones  of  Carnac  owe  their 
origin  to  a  heathen  army'  which  chased  St. 
Cornelius  into  the  valley,  because  he  had 
renounced  paganism  ;  when,  being  close 
pressed  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  he 
had  recourse  to  pray'er,  whereupon  the 
whole  host  were  petrified  in  their  lines  as 
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they  stood.  And  near  the  city  of  Lannion, 
there  is  an  enormous  Menhir,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  crowned 
witli  a  stone  cross,  and  exhibiting  upon 
the  front  the  passion  of  Christ  carved 
amongst  the  usual  gross  images  of  the 
Celtic  worship.  This  intermixture  of  sym-  j 
bols  is  carried  out  still  farther  in  some  of  j 
the  popular  superstitions,  to  which  we  shall  J 
presently  refer,  in  which  the  sites  of  the  ; 
Druidical  faith  arc  selected  as  the  special ' 
theatres  for  the  performance  of  Christian  j 
miracles.  ; 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  France,  Brittany  j 


church.  In  vain  they  destroyed  the  edifices 
of  public  worship:  “I  will  pulldown  your 
belfries,”  exclaimed  the  famous  Jean-Bon- 
Saint-Andre  to  the  maire  of  a  village,  “  in 
order  that  you  may  have  no  more  objects 
to  recall  to  you  the  superstitions  of  past 
times.”  “  You  must  leave  us  the  stars, 
and  we  can  see  them  farther  olF,”  was  the 
memorable  reply  of  the  enlightened  pea¬ 
sant. 

A  single  instance,  recorded  by  Souves- 
tre,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  intrepid 
devotion  of  priests  and  people.  At  Crozon 
all  the  churches  were  demolished  ;  the 


is  the  richest  in  the  evidences  of  religious 
sentiment.  The  fields,  the  causeways,  the 
streets,  the  mountains,  are  starred  with 
churches,  chapels,  crosses,  images,  expia¬ 
tory  monuments,  and  consecrated  chaplets. 
A  notion  was  entertained  on  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  of  restoring  the  road-side  crosses 
that  had  been  demolished  during  the  re¬ 
volution  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  crosses  at  the  cross-roads 
in  Finisterre  alone  would  cost  no  less  than 
1,500,000  francs,  and  the  intention  was  of 
course  abandoned.  The  nation  could  not 
afford  to  indulge  in  so  expensive  a  luxury  ; 
but  the  piety  of  the  Bretons,  fortunately 
<lid  not  stand  in  need  of  such  suggestive 
helps.  It  had  successfully  resisted  too 
many  shocks,  and  survived  too  much  per¬ 
secution,  to  require  the  admonitions  of 
tinsel  Virgins,  and  Saints  twice  crucified 
in  the  agonies  of  village  art. 

The  sanguinary  agents  of  the  revolution 
had  tough  work  to  do  in  this  sturdy  pro¬ 
vince.  The  struggle  in  Brittany  between 
the  guillotine  and  the  unlettered  faith  of 
the  people  was  long  and  obstinate.  The 
Bretons  clung  to  their  religion  with  unex- 
ampled  fidelity,  until  they  wearied  the  guil¬ 
lotine  with  victims.  There  was  no  em¬ 
ployment  of  physical  force,  no  resistance : 
the  population  were  calm  and  resolute. 
Every  man’s  mind  was  made  up  to  martyr¬ 
dom,  and,  with  a  few  insignilicant  excep¬ 
tions,  the  inhabitants  of  Basse-Bretagne 
were  inaccessible  to  the  terrors  or  the 
seductions  of  power.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  that  memorable  season  of  car¬ 
nage  they  remaine<l,  as  one  of  their  graphic 
historians  describes  them,  on  their  knees 
with  clasped  hands :  an  attitude  which 
they  kept  to  the  end,  till  the  clotted  knife 
fell  from  the  hands  of  their  executioners. 
The  priests  and  the  people  were  true  to 
each  other  to  the  last  extremity.  In  vain 
the  republican  committees  pronounced  the 
penalty  of  death  against  the  minister  who 
should  celebrate  any  of  the  functions  of  the 


priests,  tracked  day  and  night,  could  not 


lind  a  solitary  spot  to  offer  up  the  mass  in 
security  ;  the  villages  were  filled  with  sol- 


1  diers.  In  this  extremity,  how  did  they 
i  contrive  to  perform  the  offices  of  religion. 


!  to  baptize  the  new-born,  to  marry  the  affi¬ 
anced  I  Listen ! 

‘'Midnight  sounds:  a  flickering  light  rises  at 
;  a  distance  on  the  sea:  the  linkle  of  a  bell  is  heard 


I  half  lost  in  the  murmur  of  the  waves.  Instantly 
{  from  every  creek,  rock,  and  sinuosity  of  the 
beach,  long  black  shadows  are  seen  gliding 
across  the  waters.  These  are  the  boats  of  the 
fishermen  freighted  with  men,  women,  children, 
and  tlie  aged  of  both  sexes,  who  direct  their 
course  towards  the  open  sea,  all  steering  to  the 
1  same  point.  The  hell  now  grows  louder,  the 
light  becomes  more  distinct,  and  at  last  the  ob¬ 
ject  that  has  drawn  this  multitude  together  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  !  It  is  a  hark, 
on  the  deck  of  which  stands  a  priest  ready  to 
celebrate  mass.  Assured  of  having  God  only 
for  a  witness,  he  has  convoked  the  neighboring 
parishes  to  this  solemnity,  and  the  faithful  peo¬ 
ple  have  responded  to  his  call.  They  are  all 
upon  their  knees,  between  the  sea  rolling  heavily 
beneath,  and  the  heavens  above  darkened  with 
clouds  !” 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  more  striking  spec¬ 
tacle  !  Night,  the  billowi,  two  thousand 
heads  bent  lowly  round  the  man  staiiding 
over  this  abyss,  the  chants  of  the  holy  of¬ 
fice,  and,  between  each  response,  the  awful 
menaces  of  the  sea  murmuring  like  the 
voice  of  God  ! 

It  is  a  natural  sequence  that  a  strong  at¬ 
tachment,  amounting  almost  to  infatuation, 
j  should  exist  between  pastors  and  their 
flocks  who  have  suffered  so  much  in  com- 
inon;  and  this  attachment,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  is  not  unfrequently  heightened  into 
fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
Breton  priests  occupy  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
They  wield  an  unlimited  ascendency  over 
the  confiding  and  sensitive  population.  Ta¬ 
ken  direct  from  the  plough,  clothed  in  the 
coarsest  cassocks,  with  heavy  brogues  to 
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protect  his  feet,  and  a  stout  stick  in  his  I  their  superstitions.  Living  apart  from  the 
hand,  the  devoted  minister  traverses  the  ^  rest  of  the  world,  and  buried  in  their  grim 
muddy  roads  and  the  most  difficult  moun-  solitudes,  they  have  no  reunion  except  the 
tain  paths,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  |  church.  It  is  their  spectacle.  The  pro¬ 
unflagging  zeal,  to  carry  the  viaticum  to  |  cessions  and  religious  ceremonies,  the  fetes, 
the  dying,  or  offer  up  prayers  for  the  dead. ;  and  saints’  days,  and  anniversaries,  fill  up 
He  is  followed  everywhere  with  love  and  !  the  void  of  their  desiies  ;  and  to  these  ends, 
awe.  His  aid  is  sought  at  all  times  of  ca- '  as  the  pleasures  and  graces  of  their  lives, 
lamity,  and  his  counsel  brings  strength  and  the  whole  poetical  capacity  of  their  nature 
comfort.  His  sermons  possess  almost  di- j  is  directed.  Hence,  all  their  customs  are 
vine  authority,  and  exercise  a  supernatural  tinged,  more  or  less,  with  religious  feeling, 
power  upon  his  audience.  The  crowd  pal-  •  Until  very  recently  they  had  no  physicians 
pitate  under  his  appeals,  like  the  sea  under  ’  amongst  them  ;  and  priests,  prayers,  and 


a  storm.  They  cry  aloud,  weep,  shriek, 
and  fling  themselves  upon  the  earth,  in  that 
delirium  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  su¬ 
pervenes  upon  the  undue  excitement  of  the 


offerings  were  resorted  to  in  lieu  of  medi¬ 
cine.  At  the  first  indication  of  disease,  at 
the  solemn  hour  of  death,  and  even  long 
after  the  grave  has  received  its  tenant,  the 


passions  to  the  e.\clusion  of  the  reason,  j  offices  of  religion  are  invoked  for  help  and 
In  all  states  of  society,  such  exhibitions  are  !  consolation.  The  dying  are  soothed  with 
deplorable  ;  but  in  the  Breton  they  are  at  candles  and  devotions,  the  dead  celebrated 
least  natural  and  sincere,  and  contribute,  |  in  annual  fetes.  The  morrow  of  All  Saints 
in  the  absence  of  healthier  influences,  to  |  sees  the  bereaved  family  gathered  in  the 
regulate  and  control  the  simple  morality  of  j  common  apartment,  and,  in  accordance 
his  life.  Sometimes  they  react  upon  the  |  with  a  curious  and  pathetic  superstition, 
priest  himself,  and  convert  the  apostle  ofi  they  leave  some  meat  upon  a  table  as  they 
the  frenzy  into  its  victim.  On  one  occa- 1  retire  from  the  room,  under  the  certain  be- 
sion  a  poor  zealot,  who  had  probably  be- 1  lief  that  the  dead  will  return  to  the  scene 
come  insane  through  the  excitement  of  his  1  of  their  household  affections  to  partake  of 
arduous  ministry,  and  who  used  to  sleep  at  i  the  anniversary  repast, 
the  foot  of  a  stone  cross  by  the  roadside  ‘  Like  all  other  countries,  Brittany  has 
through  summer  and  winter,  informed  the  !  undergone  changes,  and  received  the  vac- 
assembled  crowd  that  Christ  had  appeared  i  cination  of  knowledge.  But  there  are 
to  him,  and  asked  him  for  his  left  hand.  |  large  districts,  upon  the  confines  of  which 
“  It  is  yours.  Lord,”  he  answered.  “  I  have  civilization,  in  our  active  and  accumulated 
kept  my  promise,”  he  cried  to  the  affrighted  '  sense  of  the  term,  is  still  arrested  by  the 
congregation,  raising  his  left  arm  over  his  I  feudal  immobility  of  the  population.  These 
head — a  stumpbandaged  with  bloody  linen :  districts  are  principally  comprehended  in 
then,  in  a  fit  of  horrible  inspiration,  he  tore  '  the  departments  of  Finisterre,  Morbihan, 
the  linen  from  the  reeking  wound,  and, ;  and  the  C6tes-du-Nord  ;  and  it  is  here  we 
making  a  semicircle  in  the  air,  flung  the  !  must  look  for  these  surviving  characteris- 
streaming  blood  for  ten  feet  round  liim  on  i  tics  of  the  middle  ages  which  confer  such 


the  heads  of  the  people.  j 

Notwithstanding  such  revolting  inci-  ^ 
dents,  however,  the  relations  between  the  : 
pastor  and  his  flock  are  productive  of  im- 1 
portant  advantages  in  the  existing  condi- 1 
tion  of  the  population.  The  Breton  has  ' 
few  ideas  beyond  those  revealed  to  him  by  ! 
religion.  He  is  a  man  living  within  the 
echoes  of  civilization,  vet  far  enough  off 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  its  voice. 
Villemarque  tells  us  that  when  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  collection  of  ballads,  travelling ' 
through  all  parts  of  the  country,  visiting  ! 
the  popular  festivals,  pardons^  veiUcs^  filer-  i 
ies,  and  fairs,  and  mixing  familiarly  with  ^ 
the  people,  he  found  to  liis  great  astonish-  j 
ment,  that  they  were  all  well  acquainted  j 
with  their  national  ballads,  but  that  not  one 
of  them  could  read.  In  this  vast  want  of 
mental  resources,  they  are  thrown  upon 


peculiar  interest  upon  the  people.  There 
are  certain  minor  points  of  contrast  amongst 
the  departments  themselv'es;  but  in  the  es¬ 
sential  attributes  of  nationality  there  is  a 
common  agreement.  They  all  have  their 
Druidical  remains,  and  old  castles,  and  tra¬ 
ditions  connected  with  them  j  they  all  have 
ballads  and  balladmongers,  lays  and  super- 
J  stitions;  and  wherever  you  move  amongst 
them,  you  are  sure  to  fall  in  with  an  his- 
'  torical  recollection  already  familiar  in  some 
shape  to  most  of  the  literatures  of  Europe. 

It  is  in  this  enchanted  ground  you  hear 
from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  a  thousand 
legends  about  the  Round  Table  ;  until  at 
last  you  get  so  accustomed  to  the  famous 
names,  hitherto  revealed  to  you  only  in  the 
antiquated  diction  of  the  unpronounceable 
old  poetry,  that  you  would  not  be  very 
!  much  surprised  if  some  of  the  stalwart 
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champions  were  to  come  prancing  by  you 
in  full  armor  on  the  highway.  It  was  in 
the  chateau  of  Kerduel  that  King  Arthur 
held  a  magnificent  court,  surrounded  by 
the  flower  of  his  chivalry,  Lancelot,  Tris¬ 
tan,  Ywain,  and  the  rest;  with  his  fair 
Queen  Gwenarc’han  and  the  beautiful 
Brangwain.  The  old  chateau  is  gone,  but  a 
modern  one  stands  in  its  place,  and  the 
name  and  all  the  memories  associated  with 
it  are  still  reverently  preserved.  By  the 
way,  the  Breton  antiquaries  are  very  an¬ 
gry  with  us  for  changing  the  name  of 
Gwenarc’han,  wdiich  means  white  as  silver, 
to  Guenever,  in  which  its  etymology  is 
lost ;  and  for  altering  Brangwain  into 
Brangier.  The  reproach  is  probably  just 
enough  ;  but  in  their  zeal  to  appropriate 
Arthur  and  his  court  all  to  themselves, 
they  insist  upon  burying  his  majesty  in  the 
aisle  of  Agalon  or  Avalon,  near  this  cha¬ 
teau,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  repose  in 
the  island  of  that  name  in  Somersetshire, 
where  our  minstrels  interred  him  long  ago. 
We  will  give  up  the  etymology  of  the  in¬ 
continent  queen,  if  they  will  only  leave  us 
the  bones  of  the  king.  This  Breton  island, 
we  may  add,  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
Morgain,  celebrated  in  the  chronicles  as  a 
fairy  and  sister  of  Merlin  the  enchanter, 
but  who  was  in  reality  a  renowned  priest¬ 
ess  of  the  Druids. 

It  is  here  also,  in  this  storied  Brittany, 
that  we  tread  upon  the  sites  of  many  fear¬ 
ful  tragedies  and  strange  deeds  narrated 
by  Froissart  and  Monstrelet,  and  others: 
Beaurnanoir,  where  Fontenelle  de  Ligueur 
used  to  disembowel  young  girls  to  warm 
his  feet  in  their  blood  ; — Carrec,  where 
they  show  the  mysterious  pits  in  which  a 
Duke  of  Bretagne  hid  the  golden  cradle 
of  his  son  ; — Guillac,  where  the  Combat  of 
the  Thirty  took  place,  that  extraordinary 
fight  towards  the  close  of  which  Geoffrey 
de  Blois  replied  to  Robert  de  Beaurnanoir 
when,  exhausted  by  wounds  and  faint  with 
thirst,  he  asked  for  a  respite  to  obtain  a 
drink,  “  Boy  de  ton  sang,  ta  soif  se  pas- 
sera  — the  old  Chateau  of  Kcrtaouarn,  with 
its  portcullis  yet  gaping,  and  its  dripping 
dungeons  still  exhibiting  the  enormous 
beam  h)aded  wdth  rings  to  which  the  seign¬ 
eur  used  to  chain  his  prisoners,  where  the 
whistling  of  the  winds  in  the  subterranean 
passages  is  believed  to  be  the  moaning  of 
the  s(»uls  of  unshrived  coiners  who  return 
to  tl'.cir  desperate  work  at  sunset ; — the 
Chateau  tie  la  Roche,  where  the  lord  of 
Rhe  found  the  Constable  du  Guesclin  carv¬ 
ing  a  boar  into  portions  for  his  neighbors  ; 
— and  the  Square  in  Dinan,  where  the  same 
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Constable  fought  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
for  entrapping  his  brother  during  a  tempo¬ 
rary  truce  ; — and  the  Church  of  St.  Sau- 
veur,  where  his  proud  heart  is  preserved, 
after  having  run  more  hazards,  dead  and 
alive,  than  any  other  heart  ever  outlasted. 

Amongst  such  recollections  as  these,  the 
Breton  peasant  draws  his  first  breath.  His 
(earliest  experiences  are  linked  with  the  re- 
liques  of  the  feudal  ages.  His  boyhood  is 
passed  amongst  ruins,  dignified  with  awful 
names  and  shadowy  histories.  His  life  is 
elevated  and  saddened  by  them.  He  steps 
in  the  daylight  mournfully  amongst  them, 
and  he  shudders  and  cowers  as  he  passes 
them  at  night.  He  has  no  books,  no  social 
intercourse  except  amongst  people  like 
himself,  and  then  only  upon  occasions  that 
admit  of  no  play  of  the  social  feelings. 
This  is  exactly  the  man  to  be  affected  by 
the  vague  terrors  of  solitude  ;  to  see  weird 
faces  in  the  woods  ;  to  track  the  demons 
of  the  storm  in  the  clouds  on  the  mountain 
tops  ;  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  wandering 
spirits;  to  believe  implicitly  in  omens  and 
presages,  and  supernatural  visitations.  The 
church  seizes  him  up  in  his  dreamy  fears, 
and  completes  his  subjugation,  His  whole 
existence  is  one  long  superstition. 

Let  us  look  at  the  actual  life  of  these 
people  for  a  moment,  before  we  approach 
the  imaginative  aspect  of  their  character. 

The  peasantry  of  Basse-Bretagne  are 
generally  short  in  stature,  with  ungainly 
bodies,  thick  black  hair,  bushy  beards,  large 
lumpish  shoulders,  and  a  fixed  expression 
of  seriousness  in  their  eyes.  There  is  as 
marked  a  difference  in  the  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  particular  districts,  as  there  is 
in  their  costume;  although  the  general  de¬ 
scription  of  frankness  and  fidelity,  coldness 
and  indolence,  credulity  and  ignorance, 
will  apply  with  equal  correctness  to  them 
all.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Bretons  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  in  France.  They 
make  capital  soldiers  or  sailors,  but,  left  to 
themselves,  fall  into  phantasies  and  idle¬ 
ness.  Love  of  country  showing  itself  in 
the  most  passionate  excess,  is  a  permanent 
attribute  of  the  national  character.  Bretons 
have  never  been  known  to  seek  the  favor 
of  the  Court.  They  have  always  abhorred 
the  contagion  of  offices  and  public  employ¬ 
ment  :  and  this  feeling  exists  so  strongly 
even  amongst  the  low’est  classes,  that  a 
Breton  peasant,  after  a  service  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  in  the  army  or  navy,  aKvays 
returns  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and 
lapses  back  again  at  once  into  his  original 
habits — as  if  the  interval  had  passed  in  a 
trance ! 
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The  inhabitants  of  Cornouaille,  embracing 
the  districts  lying  between  Morlaix  and 
Corhaix,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre, 
are  distinguished  by  some  striking  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Their  costume  is  composed  of 
the  liveliest  colors,  bordered  with  brilliant 
loops.  They  frequently  embroider  the 
fronts  of  their  coats  with  the  date  when  it 
was  made,  or  the  name  of  the  tailor, 
wrought  in  various  colored  wools.  In  the 
mountains,  the  breeches  are  worn  short  and 
tight,  and  equally  fit  for  the  dance  or  the 
combat  ;  but  towards  Quimper  they  expand 
into  huge  cumbrous  trousers,  that  fall  about 
their  legs  and  embarrass  all  their  move¬ 
ments.  An  old  author  says,  that  the  nobil¬ 
ity  imposed  this  inconvenient  dress  upon 
them,  that  they  might  not  stride  too  fast  in 
the  march  of  revolution  !  Their  hats,  not 
very  large,  and  surrounded  by  a  raised  bor¬ 
der,  are  ornamented  with  ribbons  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  gay  colors,  producing  a  very  pictu¬ 
resque  effect  as  they  flutter  in  the  wind. 
The  mountaineers  wear  a  girdle  of  leather, 
fastened  by  a  copper  buckle,  over  their 
working-dresses  of  quilted  linen.  The 
costume  of  the  women  is  composed  of  a 
similar  variety  of  vivid  colors,  at  once 
sprightly  and  graceful,  and  not  unlike  the 
dresses  of  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Berne.  The  life  of  these  people  is 
in  keeping  with  their  gaudy  apparel,  and 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  sombre 
aspect  of  the  population  elsewhere. 

The  people  of  Leon,  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment,  are  of  grave  and  solemn  manners : 
even  their  festivities  are  under  the  control 
of  this  natural  severity,  and  their  dance  it¬ 
self  is  stiff,  severe,  and  monotonous.  Their 
cold  and  rigorous  exterior,  however,  con¬ 
ceals  a  volcano.  Their  life,  like  that  in¬ 
deed  of  the  Bretons  generally,  is  folded  up 
within  themselves,  and  is  expressed  with 
singular  propriety  in  their  dismal  costume. 
A  Leon  peasant  sails  along  in  a  floating 
black  dress,  large  and  loose,  and  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  red  or  blue  girdle,  which 
only  makes  its  melancholy  the  more  palpa¬ 
ble  ;  the  border  of  his  great  hat  rolling 
back  over  his  sun-burnt  features,  and  his 
profuse  hair  falling  thickly  down  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  women  are  not  less  lugubrious 
in  their  appearance,  and  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  religieuses  who  attend  the 
hospitals.  Their  dress,  plain  black  and 
white,  is  equally  ample  and  modest.  It  is 
only  when  they  go  into  mourning  that  they 
affect  any  thing  like  gaiety.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions  they  dress  in  sky-blue  from  head  to 
foot.  They  wear  mourning  for  the  living, 
not  for  the  dead.  In  Leon,  you  move 


through  a  succession  of  funerals:  in  Cor¬ 
nouaille  through  bridal  feasts. 

Morbihan  and  the  Cdtes-du-Nord  recall 
still  more  emphatically  the  aspect  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  middle  ages.  The  peasan¬ 
try  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vannes  aie  of 
the  unmistakeable  lineage  of  the  old  feudal 
races.  Turbulent  and  choleric,  they  are 
always  either  fighting  or  drinking,  fre¬ 
quently  both.  On  the  least  excitement, 
they  will  grind  their  teeth  and  shake  w’ith 
violent  emotions.  All  their  evil  passions 
are  called  into  fierce  activity  by  their  hatred 
of  the  bourgeois.  The  Breton  peasant  has 
an  invincible  horror  of  modern  notions,  of 
the  airs  of  fine  breeding,  the  etiquette, 
taste,  and  manners  of  the  towns.  He  glo¬ 
ries  in  his  rough  candor,  his  vigorous  arm, 
and  his  blouse.  Even  the  richest  farmer 
rarely  aspires  to  the  grandeur  of  cloth,  and 
considers  himself  well  off  if  he  can  wear 
shoes  four  months  in  the  year ;  while  the 
poor  never  ascend  above  coarse  linen  and 
sabots,  and  are  often  compelled  to  dispense 
with  the  latter.  Their  jealousy  of  the 
bourgeois  is  a  natural  corollary  from  their 
circum-tances  ;  but  they  have  other  and 
profounder  reasons  for  disliking  them— the 
instinctive  ^ense  of  the  superiority  of  their 
education,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  they  regard  the  old 
usages  and  traditions  of  the  country.  A 
Breton  never  forgives  a  slight  offered  to 
the  objects  of  his  habitual  reverence.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  superstitions  of  our  univer¬ 
sal  nature  to  defend  with  the  greatest  per¬ 
tinacity  those  canons  which  we  have  our¬ 
selves  taken  for  granted,  and  for  which  we 
can  assign  no  better  grounds  than  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  custom.  This  smouldering  feud 
between  the  large  towns  and  the  rural 
population,  marks  very  distinctly  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  Breton  masses,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  modes  of  thinkinsr  of 
individuals  disengaged  from  the  primitive 
habits  of  the  soil,  and  congregated  together 
in  the  stirring  occupations  of  commerce, 
and  the  native  population  still  haunting  the 
pastures  of  their  ancestors,  and  inheriting 
their  manners. 

The  intercourse  with  the  towns  is  too 
slight  to  produce  any  sensible  modifications 
of  the  popular  characteristics.  In  the 
Cdtes-du-Nord  you  meet  country  gentlemen 
speaking  nothing  but  Breton,  and  attending 
the  session  of  the  States  at  Rennes  in  the 
dress  of  peasants ;  in  sabots,  with  swords 
by  their  sides.  The  Bretons  know  nothing 
of  governments  or  parties.  They  are  never 
mixed  up  in  the  fugitive  politics  of  the 
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placed  a  mat  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  bread  from  the  smoke,  and  from  the 
clouds  of  flies  which  the  close  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  stables  brings  through  the  open 
door  in  the  warm  season.  The  fireside  is 
the  grand  centre  of  attraction,  with  benches 
at  each  side  of  the  hearth,  and  the  inside 
of  the  chimney  garnished  with  an  enormous 
pot-hook,  trevets,  gridiron,  and  pans. 
Around  this  fireside,  by  the  light  of  a  re¬ 
sin  torch,  fastened  in  a  block  of  wood,  the 
laborer  and  his  children  sit  throughout 
the  long  winter  evenings,  relating  legends, 
or  talking  under  their  breath  about  appari¬ 
tions,  or  the  voices  of  the  dead  that  come 
wailing  to  them  on  the  night-winds. 

In  front  of  these  farm-houses  there  are, 
invariably,  accumulating  heaps  that  ur¬ 
gently  remind  the  traveller  of  similar 
loathsome  mounds  he  has  observed  at  the 
doors  of  hovels  in  Ireland.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  point  of  resemblance.  When  a 
stranger  enters  the  humble  dwelling,  he 
exclaims,  Que  Dieu  bcnisse  ceux  qui  sont 
id!  This  is,  word  for  word,  the  Irish 
greeting  of  “  God  bless  all  here  !” 

Hospitalitj’ — the  virtue,  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  sneeringly  designated,  of  savage 
life — prevails  in  its  fullest  development 
amongst  the  Bretons.  The  traveller  may 
approach  the  wide-spread  door  with  con¬ 
fidence,  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
sight  indeed  of  a  stranger  is  always  an 
event  of  interest  to  these  insulated  rustics, 
and  he  is  instantly  seated  in  the  place  of 
honor  to  dine  with  the  family.  The  mo¬ 
ment  he  enters  they  offer  him  a  pitcher  of 
cider,  and  if  he  refuses  to  drink  they  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  insult,  which  they  never  for¬ 
give.  Rank,  or  money,  has  no  influence 
over  this  free  and  cordial  reception.  The 
poorest  man  is  as  bounteously  treated  as 
the  richest ;  and,  of  all  classes,  none  are 
so  joyously  hailed  as  the  wandering  men¬ 
dicants.  The  moment  one  of  these  gossips 
appears  in  sight,  the  whole  household 
crowd  round  him  eagerly  to  hear  his  budg¬ 
et  of  news. 

The  mendicant  is,  in  fact,  a  very  import¬ 
ant  character  in  Brittany.  He  is  the  car¬ 
rier-general  of  all  sorts  of  intelligence,  the 
Gazette  des  Tribunaux  of  the  department: 
conveys  letters  and  love  messages,  helps 
in  negotiating  proposals,  sings  popular 
songs,  which  he  frequently  composes  him¬ 
self,  for  he  is  the  bard  of  Lower  Brittany, 
and  adds  to  the  rest  of  his  functions  the 
still  higher  character  of  anomade  novelist. 
His  voluminous  gossip,  when  he  gets  en- 
sconsed  by  the  chimney-corner,  refers  to 
all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  country  side  j  the 
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miraculous  cures,  and  ominous  appear¬ 
ances  ;  how  stay-pins  may  be  dropped  into 
certain  fountains,  to  ascertain  whether 
their  anxious  owners  will  be  married  in 
the  next  year;  how  a  bevy  of  young  girls 
gathered,  for  a  like  purpose,  on  a  certain 
bridge  on  St.  ^Michael’s  day  ;  what  crowds 
of  young  men  came  to  that  beauty  fair, 
full  of  hope  and  curiosity  ;  and  how  many 
marriages  ensued  thereupon.  To  such 
prattle  as  this,  the  peasants  listen  with  de¬ 
light  ;  but  it  is  when  the  mendicant  relates 
a  complete  story,  in  all  the  artful  pomp  of 
circumstantial  details,  that  they  crouch 
round  him  in  the  winter  nights,  palpitating 
with  mixed  terror  and  expectation,  while 
the  howling  storm  without,  to  which  they 
assign  so  many  significant  meanings,  im¬ 
parts  a  savage  wildness  to  the  scene. 

Souvestre  gives  us  a  specimen  of  these 
narratives,  which  it  may  not  be  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  transcribe.  It  loses,  unavoidably, 
much  of  its  original  energy  by  being  dilut¬ 
ed  from  the  wild  imagerial  Breton  language 
into  the  French ;  and  must  suffer  still 
more  in  our  English  version.  But  we  have 
endeavored  to  preserve  as  close  a  verbal 
resemblance  as  the  genius  of  our  phrase¬ 
ology  would  admit.  The  mendicant  be¬ 
gins  by  crossing  himself,  and  invoking  a 
solemn  blessing,  hoping  that  the  young 
women  will  profit  by  his  narrative,  and 
then  breaks  at  once  into  the  history. 

THE  WINDING-SHEET. 

There  was  formerly  at  Plouescat  a  young 
girl,  called  Rose-le-Fur,  beautiful  as  the  dawn 
of  day,  and  full  of  spirit  as  a  young  girl  should 
be  who  has  just  left  her  convent. 

But  bad  counsels  had  ruined  her.  Rose  had 
become  as  unstable  as  a  straw,  blown  about  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  wind,  dreaming  only  of par- 
dons,  flattery,  and  fine  dresses.  She  was  no 
longer  seen  at  the  church,  nor  at  the  confes¬ 
sional:  at  the  hour  of  vespers  she  walked  with 
her  lovers,  and,  even  at  La  Toissant,  she  ne¬ 
glected  to  pray  over  the  grave  of  her  mother. 

God  punishes  the  wicked,  my  children.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  the  story  of  Rose-le-Fur,  of  Plouescat. 

One  evening,  very  late,  she  had  been  at  a 
wake  far  from  her  ovvm  home,  listening  to  the 
melancholy  dirges  round  the  fireside.  She  was 
alone,  humming  to  herself  a  song  which  she 
had  just  learned  from  a  young  Roscovite.  She 
reached  the  cemetery,  and  flew  up  the  steps  as 
gaily  as  a  bird  in  May. 

At  that  instant,  the  clock  struck  twelve  ! 
But  the  young  girl  thought  only  of  the  hand¬ 
some  Roscovite,  who  had  taught  her  the  song. 
She  made  no  sign  of  the  cross  ;  she  murmured 
no  prayer  for  those  who  slept  beneath  her  feet ; 
she  traversed  tlie  holy  place  with  the  hardihood 
of  an  infidel. 

She  was  already  opposite  the  door  of  the 
church,  when,  throwing  her  eyes  around  her. 
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she  saw  that  over  every  tomb  was  spread  a 
white  sheet,  held  at  the  four  coiners  by  four 
black  stones.  She  stopped.  At  this  moment 
she  was  beside  the  grave  of  her  mother.  But 
instead  of  feeling  a  holy  fear,  possessed  by  a 
demon  Hose  stooped,  seized  the  winding-sheet 
vvliich  covered  the  grave,  and  carried  it  with 
her  to  her  own  house. 

She  went  to  bed,  and  her  eyes  were  soon 
closed  ;  but  a  horrible  dream  convulsed  her 
slumbers. 

She  thought  she  was  lying  in  a  cemetery.  A 
tomb  was  open  before  her,  from  which  a  skeleton 
liand  was  thrust  out,  and  a  voice  cried,  Give  me 
back  myvindivg-sheet  !  give  me  hack  mijteind- 
ing-sheet !  and  at  the  same  lime  she  felt  herself 
drawn  towards  the  tomb  by  an  invisible  power. 

She  awoke  with  a  shriek.  Three  limes  she 
slept  and  three  times  she  had  the  same  dream. 

When  morning  came,  Rose-le-Fur,  with  ter¬ 
ror  in  her  heart  and  eyes,  ran  to  the  rector,* 
and  related  lo  him  all  that  had  happened. 

She  made  her  confession,  and  wept  over  her 
faults,  for  she  felt  then  that  she  had  sinned. 
The  rector  was  a  true  apostle,  good  to  the  poor, 
and  mild  of  speech.  He  said  to  her,  “Daughter, 
you  have  profaned  the  tomb  ;  this  evening,  at 
midnight,  go  to  the  cemeieiy,  and  restore  the 
winding-sheet  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
took  it.” 

Poor  Rose  began  to  weep.  All  her  boldness 
was  gone  ;  but  the  rector  said,  “  Be  of  good 
courage  ;  I  shall  be  in  the  church  praying  for 
you  ;  you  will  hear  my  voice  near  you.” 

The  young  girl  promised  to  do  as  the  priest 
desired  her.  When  night  came,  at  the  ap- 

fiointcd  hour,  she  repaired  to  the  cemetery.  Her 
imbs  trembled  beneath  her,  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  in  a  whirl  before  her  eyes.  As 
she  entered,  the  moon  was  suddenly  obscured, 
and  the  clock  struck  twelve  ! 

For  some  moments  all  was  silent.  Then  the 
rector  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Daughter,  where 
are  you?  Take  courage,  1  am  praying  for 
you  '.” 

“  I  am  beside  the  tomb  of  my  mother,”  an¬ 
swered  a  feeble  voice  in  the  darkness  ;  “father, 
abandon  me  not !” 

All  was  again  silent.  “  Take  courage,  I  am  | 
praying  for  you  !”  repeated  the  priest,  with  a  | 
loud  voice.  j 

“Father,  I  see  the  tombs  opening,  and  the 
dead  rising  !”  This  time  the  voice  was  so  weak, 
that  you  might  have  believed  it  came  from  a 
great  distance. 

“  Take  courage  !”  repeated  the  good  priest. 
“Father!  father!”  murmured  the  voice, 
more  and  more  faintly,  “  they  arc  spreading 
their  winding-sheets  over  the  tombs.  Father, 
abandon  me  not !” 

“  Daughter,  1  am  praying  for  you.  What  do 
you  sec  ?” 

“  I  see  the  tomb  of  my  motber,  who  is  rising. 

She  comes  !  she  comes  !  Father” - 

The  priest  bent  forward  to  listen ;  but  he 
could  only  catch  a  remote  and  ine.xplicable 
murmur.  All  of  a  sudden  a  cry  was  heard  ;  a 

*  The  Breton  name  for  the  mre  of  a  parish. 
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great  noise,  like  that  of  a  hundred  grave-stones 
falling  together  ;  then  all  was  silent. 

The  rector  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
prayed  with  all  his  soul,  for  his  heart  was  filled 
with  terror. 

The  next  day  they  sought  in  vain  for  Rose- 
le-Fur.  Rose-le-Fur  never  appeared  again. 

MORAL. 

Thus,  young  men  and  maidens,  may  this 
history  serve  you  as  a  tvarning.  Be  pious  to¬ 
wards  God,  and  love  your  parents ;  for  punish¬ 
ment  always  overtakes  light  heads  and  bad 
hearts. 

The  general  character  of  these  recita¬ 
tions  may  be  gathered  from  this  example  ; 
but,  to  make  the  illusion  perfect,  w’e  want 
the  agitated  group  of  frightened  w'omen 
and  children,  clinging  to  each  other  round 
the  flickering  fire,  and  the  earnest  panto¬ 
mime  and  solemnly  inflected  voice  of  the 
tattered  man,  whose  attitudes  and  accents 
fill  them  with  such  speechless  fear. 

But  the  mendicant,  prominent  as  the 
part  is  which  he  plays  on  these  occasions, 
is  eclipsed  in  importance  and  popularity 
by  an  individual  indigenous  to  Brittany, 
whose  multiplex  labors  and  versatile  capa- 
city  entitle  him  to  a  separate  and  distin¬ 
guished  niche  in  the  portrait-gallery  of  her 
historical  characters.  This  individual  is 
no  other  than  the  tailor  :  but  such  a  tailor 
as  was  never  dreamt  of  in  May-fair,  or 
realized  in  Bond-street. 

The  Breton  tailor  is  a  complicated  man 
in  mind  and  person.  Generally  cross-made, 
lame,  and  humpbacked,  red  hair  and  a 
violent  squint  would  complete  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  class.  The  reason  assigned 
for  these  peculiarities  is,  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  embraced  only  bj’  persons  of  weakly 
growth,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  such  persons  could  perform  the 
varied  and  toilsome  offices  monopolized 
by  the  craft.  The  tailor  rarely  marries, 
scarcely  ever  has  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
lives  abroad  like  the  birds  or  the  wild 
goats.  The  men  hold  him  in  contempt  on 
account  of  his  efleminacy  ;  but  he  finds  an 
ample  compensation  in  the  ardor  of  the 
women.  He  seldom  dines  at  the  same 
table  with  the  men  ;  but  when  they^  are 
gone,  a  dozen  glittering  fair  hands  lay  out 
a  cozy  repast  for  him.  The  source  of  his 
influence  lies  in  his  wheedling  tongue.  He 
is  an  eternal  chatterbox,  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  flattery,  is  au  fait  at 
the  whole  finesse  of  flirtation,  and  can 
coquet  and  coax  with  unfailing  success  for 
others,  although  never  for  himself.  His 
individual  exemption  on  this  score  gives 
him  a  sort  of  license  with  the  fair  sex  ;  for 
a  pretty  girl  may  listen  with  impunity  to 
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a  man  so  completely  out  of  the  pale  of 
wedlock.  He  retails  all  the  small  talk  and 
scandal  of  the  parish  ;  knows  all  the  new 
songs,  occasionally  contributing  one  of  his 
own  ;  and  is  as  full  of  stories,  and  tells 
them  as  well  as  the  mendicant :  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  confines  himself 
to  stories  as  melancholy  as  his  own  life, 
while  those  of  the  tailor,  better  suited  to 
his  peculiar  functions,  are  all  glee  and  sun¬ 
shine.  In  a  word,  the  tailor  is  the  scan¬ 
dalous  chronicle,  and  high  minister  of  the 
love  affairs  of  his  district. 

He  is  at  the  height  of  his  inspiration 
when  he  is  charged  with  a  negotiation  of 
marriage  :  an  undertaking  which  is  usually 
managed  through  his  agency.  If  he  meets 
a  magpie  on  his  way,  he  quickens  his  steps, 
for  it  is  considered  an  ill  omen.  His  first 
object  is  to  see  the  young  lady  alone.  He 
opens  with  some  indifferent  topic — the 
weather — the  crops — the  state  of  the  sky  ; 
perhaps  he  hits  upon  the  stars;  then,  natu¬ 
rally  enough,  compares  them  to  her  eyes  ; 
and  so  contrives  to  bring  about  the  delicate 
question  with  the  address  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  diplomatist.  When  he  succeeds  in 
obtaining  her  consent,  he  applies  to  her 
parents,  and  a  day  is  settled,  when  he  brings 
the  lover  to  the  house,  accompanied  by 
his  nearest  relative.  This  is  called  asking 
leave.  The  young  people  retire  to  one  end 
of  the  house,  while  the  old  ones  are  settling 
the  preliminaries  at  the  other,  the  tailor 
vibrating  like  a  pendulum  between  them. 
At  last  the  lovers  are  summoned  to  the 
table,  where  they  eat  with  the  same  knife, 
drink  out  of  the  same  glass,  and  indulge  in 
white  bread,  wine,  and  brandy.  A  day  is 
then  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the 
two  families  at  the  house  of  the  young  lady  ; 
this  is  called  vdladm^  or  the  view.  At  this 
preliminary  meeting  they  are  all  dressed 
in  their  holiday  suits.  Great  preparations 
are  made  in  the  house.  The  tables  and 
benches  are  highly  polished  ;  the  drawers 
left  half  open  with  premeditated  careless- 
ness,  to  display  a  large  stock  of  household 
linen  ;  pieces  of  bacon  are  hung  up  pro¬ 
fusely  in  the  chimney  ;  the  horses,  if  there 
be  any,  are  paraded  ;  all  the  plate  that  can 
be  mustered  up  is  ostentatiously  exhibited  ; 
and  every  thing  is  done  to  give  the  bride 
an  appearance  of  wealth,  although,  in  most 
cases,  the  majority  of  these  luxurious  equip¬ 
ments  are  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  At 
last  the  young  man  arrives  ;  he  steps  over 
the  farm  with  an  air  of  business ;  examines 
every  thing  with  his  own  eye  ;  and  then 
enters  upon  the  question  of  property.  The 
parents  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  they  can. 


If  the  result  of  the  negotiation,  however, 
should  happen  not  to  fall  in  with  his  ex¬ 
pectations — that  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not 
come  up  to  his  price — all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  enter  the  house,  draw  a  brand  from  the 
fire,  and  place  it  across  the  hearth.  By 
this  action  he  indicates  his  intention  of  re¬ 
linquishing  the  alliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  terms  be  agreed 
upon,  the  ceremonial  is  proceeded  with  at 
the  end  of  a  stipulated  period  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  pomp  and  circumstance.  Eight 
days  before  the  wedding,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  invite  their  friends  to  the  feast. 
The  mode  of  invitation  is  curious.  The 
young  couple,  forming  separate  proces¬ 
sions,  with  white  wands,  accompanied  by 
their  bridesmen  and  bridesmaids,  proceed 
to  the  houses  of  the  persons  they  intend  to 
invite,  and  stopping  opposite  to  the  doors, 
pronounce  a  regular  speech,  in  which  they 
engage  them  to  the  merry-making,  an¬ 
nouncing  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  the 
innkeeper  who  is  to  furnish  the  dinner. 
This  speech,  which  seems  to  be  an  affair 
of  inflexible  tradition,  is  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  by  prayers  and  signs  of  the  cross. 
At  last  the  wedding-day  arrives ;  and  now 
the  little  tailor,  elevated  to  the  summit  of 
his  multifarious  functions,  assumes  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  rimeur.  He  approaches  the  house 
of  the  lady,  followed  by  the  friends  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  is  met  on  the  threshold  by 
the  rimeur  of  the  opposite  side.  Here  a 
long  inflated  dialogue  takes  place  between 
the  bards,  which  ends  by  the  admission  of 
the  expectant  lover  into  the  house.  After 
this  they  go  to  the  Mairie,  and  then  to  the 
church.  The  bridal  repast  is  often  attend¬ 
ed  by  five  or  six  hundred  persons.  The 
bridegroom  sings  a  tristful  song,  which  is 
succeeded  by  a  similar  wail  from  the  lady. 
These  songs  are  called  complaintes^  and  the 
burthen  of  them  is  the  leave-taking  of  their 
single  lives.  These  wild  rhapsodies  throw 
a  shade  of  melancholy  over  the  company, 
and  even  draw  tears  from  their  eyes:  the 
effect  of  them  is  described  as  being  singu¬ 
larly  touching.  But  the  sensation  does  not 
last  long.  The  effect  of  the  wine  and  the 
cider  begins  to  be  felt,  flushing  the  cheeks 
and  unloosening  the  tongues  of  the  party. 
Dinner  is  over,  the  patriarch  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  rises,  and  the  guests  all  stand  uncov¬ 
ered  and  respond  to  his  solemn  grace.  This 
is  followed  by  a  dance,  riotous,  furious,  like 
a  whirlwind  of  leaves  in  a  storm,  like  a 
frantic  dance  of  Indians  under  the  madden¬ 
ing  spell  of  a  recent  victory.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  then  conducted  to 
their  chamber;  and,  by  an  ancient  and 
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strange  custom  of  the  country,  two  watchers 
are  appointed  to  sit  up  with  tlicm  all  night. 

The  majority  of  these  regular  contracts 
are  matters  of  calculation,  into  which  love 
never  enters.  And  it  is  perhaps  for  this 
very  reason,  that  the  Bretons  Mre  famous 
for  improvident  marriages.  In  a  country 
where  wedlock  is  thus  openly  laiihed  by 
prudential  considerations,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  poor,  who  cannot 
reach  the  desiderated  test,  should  often  be 
found  plunging  recklessly  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  Besides,  there  is  no  surveillance 
in  the  way  of  social  opinion  to  warn  them 
against  the  consequences  ;  no  status  to  be 
maintained  ;  no  Mrs.  Grundy  to  propitiate 
or  outvie.  The  Breton  is  luckily  exempt 
from  all  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of  do¬ 
mestic  indiscretion.  He  never  stops  to 
think  about  the  danger  of  increasing  the 
population.  Political  economy  is  as  great 
an  enigma  to  him  as  the  balance  ofEurope. 
He  never  thinks  of  a  provision  for  a  family  : 
to  do  him  justice,  he  never  thinks  about  a 
provision  for  himself.  He  often  marries 
without  a  bed  ;  sometimes  without  a  house 
to  put  one  in  j  and  it  is  not  at  all  an  un¬ 
common  occurrence  for  him  to  borrow  the 
nuptial  couch  from  some  compassionate 
friend.  But  what  of  that  I  He  is  safe  in 
the  eternal  justice,  the  clemency,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Heaven.  What  is  the  use  of 
human  foresight,  he  argues,  when  he  has 
the  providence  of  God  I 

These  marriages  of  the  very  poor  arc 
altogether  unique.  No  country  in  the 
W'orld  furnishes  a  parallel  to  them.  The 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  them  is,  that 
the  peasant  not  only  marries  without  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  but  the  happy-miser¬ 
able  couple  invite  all  the  surrounding|fami- 
lies  to  the  marriage  festival  ;  and,  what  is 
more  wonderful  still,  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  the  better  enabled  is  the 
host  to  provide  them  with  a  becoming  ban¬ 
quet.  Tlie  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  ob¬ 
vious  enough.  Every  guest  is  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  feast.  Some  bring  wine,  some 
linen,  others  honey,  corn,  and  even  money. 
Thus  a  liberal  supply  is  scrambled  togeth¬ 
er,  and  the  utmost  hilarity  prevails.  The 
company  are  always  dressed  in  their  gay¬ 
est  attire,  attracted  by  the  dance  and  the 
revel.  There  are  frequently  no  loss  than 
three  hundred  people  assembled  at  these 
joint-stock  bridals;  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  contributions  they  furnish  consti¬ 
tute  the  sum  total  of  the  worldly  goods 
with  which  the  new-married  pair  begin 
house-keeping ! 

Nor  does  this  general  sympathy  end 
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here.  When  a  young  woman  of  this  class 
is  about  to  become  a  mother,  presents  pour 
in  upon  her  from  all  sides;  especially  from 
others  similarly  circumstanced.  It  is  a 
sort  of  festival  amongst  the  mothers-expec- 
tant  of  the  neighborhood.  The  birth  it¬ 
self  is  a  solemn  religious  event,  surrounded 
by  many  touching  details.  The  infant  is 
looked  upon  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  and 
all  the  mothers  present  offer  their  breasts 
in  succession,  regarding  the  sanctifying 
contact  of  the  new-born  lips  as  a  happy 
portent.  If  the  mother  dies,  the  child  is 
adopted  by  all  the  other  mothers.  The 
priest  selects  one  to  w'hom  he  confides  it, 
and  she  receives  the  sacred  charge  as  a 
boon  from  the  Almighty.  If  they  are  too 
poor  for  any  one  of  them  to  take  the  sole 
charge  of  the  child,  it  is  received  amongst 
them  in  common.  One  lodges  it,  and  the 
rest  w'atch  over  it,  and  tend  it,  hour  by 
hour,  alternately.  It  is  the  invariable 
usage  of  the  nurse,  when  she  takes  her 
turn,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
sprinkle  the  linen  w’ith  holy  w’ater.  Every 
thing  connected  with  infancy  is  associated 
with  pious  feelings,  and  fenced  round  by 
gracious  safeguards.  Nobody  passes  a 
woman  carrying  a  child  without  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  God  bless  you  !”  If  this  salutation 
be  omitted,  the  mother  thinks  you  have 
thrown  an  evil  eye  upon  her  offspring. 
Even  inveterate  hatreds  are  disarmed  by 
this  tender  custom,  and  a  man’s  most  im¬ 
placable  enemy  will  never  strike  him  while 
he  has  a  child  in  his  arms. 

Almost  all  the  popular  usages  of  the 
Bretons  have  their  spring  either  in  reli¬ 
gious  notions,  or  in  superstitions  that 
claim  a  sort  of  poetical  kindred  w’ith  reli¬ 
gion.  The  ceremonies  of  the  church  are 
here  preserved  with  more  gravity  and 
strictness  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  fete  days  of  saints  are  solemnized  with 
a  degree  of  pomp  which  could  hardly  be 
expected  from  a  population  so  poor  and 
scattered.  Nor  are  they  less  remarkable 
for  their  picturesque  effects.  In  some 
cases  the  people  gather  into  such  crowds, 
that  the  interior  of  the  church,  from  the 
altar  through  the  nave,  and  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  private  chapels,  becomes 
illuminated  wdth  a  forest  of  candles.  Their 
pilgrimages, — especially  that  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-Bon-Secours, — many  of  which 
take  place  at  night,  consisting  of  vast  pro 
cessions  through  the  least  frequented  parts 
of  the  country,  resemble  long  trains  of 
phantoms  holding  wax-lights  in  their  hands. 
Every  fete  is  marked  by  distinct  features 
peculiar  to  itself.  That  of  St.  John  is,  per- 
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haps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  striking. 
Throughout  the  day,  the  poor  children  go 
about  begging  contributions  for  lighting 
the  fires  of  Monsieur  St.  Jean  ;  and,  to¬ 
wards  evening,  one  fire  is  gradually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two,  three,  four  ;  then  a  thousand 
gleam  out  from  the  hill  tops,  till  the  whole 
country  glows  under  the  conflagration. 
Sometimes  the  priests  light  the  first  fire  in 
the  market-place ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
lighlod  by  an  angel  who  is  made  to  de¬ 
scend,  by  a  mechanical  device,  from  the 
top  of  the  church  with  a  flambeau  in  her 
hand,  setting  the  pile  in  a  blaze,  and  flying 
back  again.  The  young  people  dance  with 
bewildering  activity  round  these  fires,  for 
there  is  a  superstition  amongst  them  that 
if  they  dance  round  nine  fires  before  mid¬ 
night,  they  will  be  married  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Seats  are  placed  round  the  flaming 
piles  for  the  dead,  whose  spirits  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  there  for  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  listening  once  more  to  their 
native  songs,  and  contemplating  the  live¬ 
ly  measures  of  their  youth.  Fragments 
of  the  torches  on  those  occasions  are  pre¬ 
served  as  spells  against  thunder  and  ner¬ 
vous  diseases,  and  the  crown  of  flowers 
which  surmounted  the  principal  fire  is  in 
such  request  as  to  produce  tumultuous 
jealousy  for  its  possession.  At  Brest, 
where  the  crowd,  swelled  by  sailors,  is 
considerably  more  riotous  than  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  wild  torch  dance  which  winds 
up  the  night  with  savage  uproar.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  festival  is  a  re- 
iique  of  Druidism,  and  that  the  fires  had 
their  origin  in  the  worship  of  the  sun. 
They  are,  in  every  respect,  identical  with 
the  Beal  teinidh  of  the  Phoenicians.  The 
custom  of  kindling  fires  about  midnight  at 
the  moment  of  the  summer  solstice,  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  ancients  a  season  of  divina¬ 
tions,  was  a  custom  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  seems  to  have  been  grafted  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  a  common  movement  of  all  mod¬ 
ern  nations.  When  the  year  began  in  June, 
there  was  a  direct  significance  in  this  feu 
de  joie^  which  was  intended  to  celebrate  the 
commencement  of  vegetation,  and  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  fruits  of  the  year  by  vows  and 
sacrifices:  but  the  usage  still  continued, 
by  the  force  of  habit,  after  its  symbolical 
meaning  had  long  ceased.  That  St.  John 
should  have  inherited  the  fires  of  the  sun 
is  not  half  so  curious  as  that  the  Christian 
festival  should  have  retained  some  of  the 
rites  which  were  potent  only  in  the  Pagan 
interpretation.  Thus  the  ancients  used  to 
carry  away  the  burning  flambeaux,  in  the 
belief  that  as  they  shook  oflT  showers  of 


sparks  from  them  they  expelled  every  evil, 
a  practice  which  is  still  followed  in  Corn¬ 
wall  and  other  places:  the  dance  itself,  for 
which  there  is  always,  to  be  sure,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  excuse  in  the  animal  spirits  of  the 
revellers,  had  reference  to  the  produce  of 
the  vine  :  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  the 
people  still  exhibit  an  implicit  reverence 
for  the  old  faith,  by  making  their  cattle 
pass  through  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
charmincT  them  ajjainst  disorders. 

The  Pardons  are  the  favorite  points  of 
meeting  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Here 
they  freely  indulge  in  their  national  games, 
and  above  all  in  the  dance.  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  these  scenes  can  hardly  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  civilized  reader  whose  taste 
is  subdued  by  the  refinements  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  ball-room  ;  nor,  without  having  actually 
witnessed  a  Breton  festival  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  the  frenzy  of  delight  with  which 
it  is  enjoyed  by  the  people.  Their  princi¬ 
pal  dances  are  composed  of  popular  chaU' 
sons,  played  upon  an  ancient  national  in¬ 
strument,  the  hombarde,  accompanied  by 
the  hinio7i^  a  species  of  bag-pipe,  which 
serves  to  mark  the  time  with  rude  but  em¬ 
phatic  precision.  The  form  of  the  dance 
may  be  best  described  as  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  gyrations,  the  dancers  whirl¬ 
ing  themselves  round  in  a  circle,  with  link¬ 
ed  hands,  at  a  rate  of  perilous  rapidity.  This 
is  called  the  roTzr/e,  and  is  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  all  known  figures.  Sometimes 
they  perform  this  dizzy  evolution  with  their 
arms  interlaced,  when  it  takes  a  somewhat 
more  coniplicated  and  dazzling  aspect.  In 
this  shape  it  changes  its  name  to  the  hal. 
Something  of  the  excess  with  which  these 
pleasures  are  entered  into  may  be  accounlT- 
ed  for  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  in  their 
\outh  and  girlhood  the  Breton  females 
have  any  chance  of  relaxation  or  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  first  joyous  bound  of  the 
courser  into  the  circus,  when  he  is  led 
round  to  be  familiarized  with  the  glittering 
scene:  all  the  rest  is  severe  exertion  and 
hard  work.  The  Breton  women,  the 
themes  of  all  their  poets,  the  subjects  of 
innumerable  elegies,  songs,  and  romances, 
before  marriage,  are  placed  after  marriage 
as  low  down  in  the  social  scale  as  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  Asiatics.  In  the  country  they 
hold  an  inferior  rank  ;  wait  upon  their  hus¬ 
bands  at  table  ;  and  never  speak  to  them  but 
in  terms  of  humility  and  respect.  Amongst 
the  lowest  classes  of  all,  they  toil  in  the 
open  fields  and  surrender  up  their  lives  to 
the  most  laborious  drudgery.  And  so  ends 
that  dream  of  life,  which  begins  in  chansons 
and  dances,  and  sets  in  squalid  slavery  ! 
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But  in  the  midst  of  their  drudgery  they 
are  cheered  by  the  voices  of  the  young,  in 
whom  the  games  and  romps  and  innocent 
sports  of  their  childhood  are  renewed.  Few 
countries  have  a  greater  variety  of  amuse-  j 
nients,  and  it  is  not  a  little  suggestive  of  j 
the  identity  of  the  sources  of  pleasure — per-  i 
haps  of  their  limitation — to  find  amongst  j 
these  primitive  people  precisely  the  same  j 
class  of  plays  and  diversions  which  enter¬ 
tained  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which 
entertain  the  English  and  most  other  na- ' 
tions  to  the  present  day.  The  children 
trundle  hoops,  embellished  with  rattles  for 
bells,  the  trochus  of  the  ancients;  build 
card-houses  ;  play  at  blindman’s  buff,  odd 
or  even,  and  head  or  tail  ;  gallop  upon 
sticks  ;  and  draw  miniature  chariots  with 
miniature  horses :  every  one  of  which  are 
derived  direct  from  classical  examples. 
Then  the  grown-up  people  play  at  bowls, 
cards,  chess,  nine-pins,  dice,  and  twenty 
other  sames  of  hazard  that  have  come 
down  to  them  in  the  same  way. 

A  game  formerly  existed  called  la  Soule, 
not  unlike  the  English  game  of  foot-ball, 
but  it  led  to  such  violent  disorders  that  it 
has  been  gradually  abolished  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  It  now  lingers  chiefly  in 
the  environs  of  Vannes,  where  the  people 
still  retain  much  of  their  original  barbaric 
taste  for  raids  and  bloodshed.  It  is  occa¬ 
sionally  revived,  also  in  the  distant  com¬ 
mune  of  Calvados,  in  the  province  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.*  A  healthier  exercise  and  more 
inspiring  pastime  survives  to  the  Bretons 
in  their  great  WTestling  matches,  w’hich  are  I 
celebrated  with  all  the  popular  ardor  and  j 
ceremonial  detail  of  one  of  the  Olympic  [ 
games.  | 

In  their  preparations  for  their  manly  pas-  j 
times,  they  do  not  ahvays  rely  upon  natu-  } 
ral  means,  but  have  recourse,  not  only  to  { 
the  miraculous  waters  of  certain  fountains, ' 
but  to  particular  herbs,  which  they  gather  | 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  month,  and  | 
which  they  believe  have  the  pow’er  of  ren- 1 
derinjT  them  invincible  in  the  lulie.  The 
employment  of  a  secret  advantage,  or  what  j 
they  suppose  to  be  one,  would  imply  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  jockeyship  wholly  inconsistent  w'ith 
the  general  integrity  of  the  Breton  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  proceeding  carries  so  heavy  a 
penalty  with  it  that  it  is  very  tarely  acted 
upon.  The  wrestler  who  fortifies  himself 

i 

*'  At  a  recent  rilling  of  the  Socit'ie  d'Ar'^ht'ologie 
of  Avrancho,  a  jiaper  was  read  by  M.  Mangoi- 
Delalande  upon  the  game  of  Soule,  in  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  as  an  ancient  Xorman  custom.  Any 
cf  the  Breton  antiquaries  could  have  set  him  right 
upon  the  point. 


with  these  enchanted  herbs  risks  the  per¬ 
dition  of  his  soul ;  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  the  frequent  use  of  so  perilous  a 
spell.  It  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
superstitions  of  the  Bretons  recognize  the 
possibility  of  entering  into  a  contract  with 
the  pow’ers  of  darkness.  Nor  does  it  even 
appear  that  any  thing  approaching  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  admission  of  such  a  contract  takes 
place  ;  although  the  hazard  avow’cdly  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  charm  leaves  the  tacit  under¬ 
standing  of  some  such  responsibility  clear 
enough. 

The  credulity  of  the  Bretons  is  certainly 
not  chargeable  w’ith  melodramatic  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  this  kind.  They  do  not  believe  that 
a  man  can  lease  out  his  soul  for  a  conside¬ 
ration.  They^  have  no  witch-glen  bazaars 
for  the  sale  of  inexhaustible  riches,  or 
parchment  deeds  scrawled  in  blood  for  re¬ 
versionary  interests  in  eternit3\  They  are 
simply  the  passive  recipients  of  that  large 
class  of  influences  w'hicb,  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  have  been  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  w’ith  the  Elements  and  the  Seasons, 
Night  and  the  Grave,  Life  and  Death. 
Their  creed  in  this  respect,  embracing  a 
varietj’^  of  singular  items  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves,  includes  most  of  the  superstitions 
common  to  other  countries.  To  the  pea¬ 
sant  of  Low’er  Brittany,  the  cries  of  crowds 
and  screech-owls  convey  a  sinister  pre¬ 
sage.  He  believes  in  the  fairies  who  come 
to  w’arm  themselves  at  his  fireside,  who 
dance  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  or  sit  medi¬ 
tating  on  the  sea-shore.  He  shudders  at 
apparitions  and  at  sounds  in  the  air  charg¬ 
ed  with  messages  from  the  world  of  spi¬ 
rits  ;  and  he  yields  implicit  credence  to  the 
functions  attached  to  hobgoblins,  ware- 
wolves,  and  the  demons  that  combat  with 
guardian  angels  for  the  souls  of  men. 
Many  of  these  superstitions  are  intimately 
interw’oven  with  religion  itself. 

It  is  a  generally  received  belief  that  two 
crow’s  attend  upon  every  house.  When 
the  head  of  a  family  is  dying  the  ominous 
birds  perch  on  the  roof,  and  commence  their 
dismal  screaming,  w'hich  never  ceases  till 
the  body  is  carried  out;  whereon  the  birds 
vanish  and  are  never  seen  again.  The  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  heralded  by  numerous 
signs,  is  connected  in  one  locality  with  a 
remarkable  superstition.  Between  Quim- 
per  and  Chateaulin,  strange-looking  men 
are  occasionally  encountered  on  the  high- 
w’ays,  habited  in  white  linen,  with  long 
straggling  hair  and  coal-black  beards,  arm- 
ed  with  beavj'  slicks,  and  carrying  dingy- 
wallets  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Their 
aspect  is  in  the  last  degree  dark  and  sinis- 
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ter.  In  the  night  time  they  take  the  least  vious  relic  of  the  pagan  custom  of  wash- 
frequented  routes.  They  never  sing  while  ing  idols.  The  arbres  a  niches^  trees  con- 
they  are  walking,  nor  speak  to  anybody  verted  into  arcades  by  drawing  the  branches 
they  meet,  nor  put  their  hands  to  their  over  into  an  arch,  in  which  crosses  or  im- 
slouched  hats  with  that  politeness  wiiich  is  j  ages  are  set  up,  are  also  derived  from  the 
so  general  in  Brittany.  Sometimes  they  j  Celts,  who  worshipped  all  natural  objects, 
are  accompanied  by  large  fawn-colored  j  and  trees  amongst  the  rest,  believing 
dogs.  The  custom-house  officers  tell  you  j  them  to  be  animated  by  supernatural  intel- 
that  these  fellows  are  smugglers,  who  go  ligences.  Then  the  stones  and  monuments 
about  the  country  with  salt  and  tobacco;  of  the  Druids  have  particular  virtues 
but  the  peasantry,  who  know  better,  assert  ascribed  to  them.  Some  conceal  buried 
that  they  are  demons,  whose  dreadful  busi-  treasures  ;  some,  like  the  forge  of  VVayland 
ness  it  is  to  conduct  doomed  souls  into  the  Smith  in  Berkshire,  possess  magical  pow- 
next  world.  Wherever  there  is  a  person  ers :  and  an  immense  stone,  poised  on  its 
at  the  point  of  death,  they  may  be  seen  inverted  apex,  called  by  the  French  the 
prowling  about  the  house  like  hungry  i^ferre  i;ac/7/a«/e,  which  the  finger  of  a  child 
wolves.  If  the  guardian  angel  of  the  dying  I  would  easily  shake,  will  not  move  if  at- 
man,  summoned  by  repeated  prayers,  do  tempted  by  the  whole  strength  of  a  man 
not  arrive  in  time,  the  white  man  pounces  whose  wife  has  deceived  him.  At  Carnac, 
on  the  deathbed  at  the  last  gasp,  seizes  the  if  you  pass  the  cemetery  at  midnight,  you 
departing  soul,  crams  it  into  his  wallet,  and  find  all  the  tombs  open,  the  church  illumi- 
carries  it  off  to  the  marshes  of  St.  Michel,  nated,  and  two  thousand  spectres  on  their 
into  which  be  flings  it,  and  where  it  must  knees  listening  to  Death  delivering  a  ser¬ 
mon  from  the  top  of  the  choir,  in  the  dress 
of  a  priest.  Some  of  the  peasants  will 
confidently  affirm  that  they  have  beheld 
from  a  distance  the  light  of  the  numerous 
wax-tapers,  and  have  even  heard  the  con¬ 
ing  about  in  excruciating  misery  supplica-  fused  voice  of  the  preacher, 
ting  for  intercession,  is  varied  in  dilierent  The  fairy  lore  of  Brittany  is  literally 
localities  according  to  circumstances. —  located  among  these  monuments.  The 
There  is  a  desolate  plain  between  Auray  Roches  aux  Fees  (for  there  are  many  be- 
and  Pluviguer,  a  mournful  stretch  of  un-  sides  the  celebrated  one  near  Rennes)  must 
cultivated  ground,  formerly  the  scene  of  a  not  be  approached  after  nightfall.  It  is 
sanguinary  conflict  between  the  houses  of  here  the  fairies  hold  their  court,  and  dance 
Blois  and  Montfort.  Many  hundred  sol- |  their  elfish  hays  in  the  moonlight.  The 
diers  fell  in  the  battle,  and  remains  of  ar-  j  barrows  are  called  the  chateaux  of  the 
mor  and  mouldering  bones  have  been  fre-  |  poulpicans.  The  poulpicans  are  no  other 
quently  turned  up  there.  Ihe  tradition  j  than  the  husbands  of  the  fairies,  and  make 
runs  that  the  souls  of  these  poor  fello.vs,  ja  very  prominent  figure  in  the  mischievous 
still  compelled  to  haunt  the  dust  they  once  j  gambols  of  “  Fairy-Londe.”  The  fairies 
inhabited,  rise  from  the  ground  at  a  certain  j  are  fair,  handsome  women,  conceived  in 
hour  every  night,  and  run  the  whole  length  j  the  most  perfect  French  taste,  but  their 
of  the  funereal  field.  The  moaning  of  the  husbands  are  little  squat  ugly  black  men, 
winds  over  this  exposed  surface  is  regarded  who  take  the  utmost  delight  in  all  sorts  of 
as  the  expression  of  the  anguish  of  the  un-  whimsical  and  malicious  jokes  ;  playing 
shrived  spirits,  entreating  for  masses.  The  \Vill-o’-the-Whisp  to  the  poor  herdsmen  in 
worst  of  it  is,  they  are  condemned  to  this  the  woods  when  they  are  looking  after 
hopeless  nightly  exercise  until  doomsilay,  their  strayed  cattle,  and  seizing  young  girls 
and  to  gallop  on  in  a  straight  line,  no  mat-  by  the  neck  as  they  are  wending  home  at 
ter  what  obstacles  they  may  encounter,  night,  when  the  offended  damsels,  horridly 
Woe  to  the  traveller  who  falls  in  with  one  vexed  at  having  such  a  freedom  taken  with 
of  these  unhappy  ghosts.  The  touch  is  them,  turn  round  in  a  furious  passion  to 
death.  The  remains  of  Celtic  supersti-  scold  the  supposed  clown,  but  get  nothing 
lions  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  some  of  for  their  pains  but  the  far  off  laughter  of 
the  legendary  usages,  thinly  disguised  un- j  the  frolicksome  poulpicans  A  thousand 
der  Christian  forms.  Thus  in  some  places  i  legends  are  related  about  these  humorous 
they  carry  the  statue  of  a  saint  in  proces-  j  sprites.  Often  in  the  winter  nights,  cries 
sion  to  the  charmed  fountains,  and  plunge  of  apparent  agony  are  heard  outside  as  the 
it  into  the  water, iiy  way  of  purifying  them-  j  family  sit  listening  to  the  crackling  of  the 
selves  of  the  sins  of  the  past  year :  an  ob-  i  fire  in  the  chimney  nook.  The  children 


remain  until  it  is  delivered  by  vows  and 
masses. 

The  belief,  common  to  all  catholic  coun¬ 
tries,  that  the  souls  of  men  who  died  with¬ 
out  the  benefits  of  absolution,  are  wander- 
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think  it  is  the  wind  straining  the  pulleys  in 
the  neighboring  pits,  or  the  wings  of  a 
windmill  creaking  on  their  axis,  or  the 
twirling  post  placed  on  the  great  apple-tree 
to  frighten  ofT  the  birds;  but  the  old  peo¬ 
ple  shake  their  heads,  and  declare  that 
these  shrieking  noises  are  the  cries  of  the 
poulpicans  calling  to  each  other  to  run 
round  the  cromlechs  on  the  hill  side. 
Those  who  arc  wise  will  never  stir  out  on 
such  occasions,  but  place  a  vase  full  of 
millet  at  the  foot  of  their  beds.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  precaution  is  to  catch  the  poul¬ 
picans  in  a  trap  should  they  venture  to 
come  into  the  house  ;  for  they  are  sure  to 
overturn  the  vase  in  their  tricksy  fashion, 
and  they  are  then  compelled,  by  a  strange 
necessity  of  their  nature,  to  pick  it  all  up 
again,  grain  by  grain,  an  occupation  which 
will  fully  occupy  them  till  daylight,  when 
they  arc  obliged  to  abscond. 

The  Evil-Eye,  familiar  to  us  in  Scotch 
and  Irish  traditions,  is  universal  in  Brittany, 
where  its  influence  is  supposed  to  extend 
to  the  communication  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  They  give  to  this  malevolent  fasci¬ 
nation  the  name  of  the  Evil-Wind,  under 
the  impression  that  the  pestilential  effluvi¬ 
um,  which  streams  from  the  eyes  of  such 
persons,  is  carried  by  the  air  to  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  are  struck  by  the  contagion. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  fanciful  ter¬ 
rors,  the  hobgoblin,  a  venerable  sprite,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  Breton  hobgoblin 
is  a  sort  of  harlequin  among  the  fiends. 
He  takes  the  shape  of  different  animals, 
and  also  answers  for  the  demoniacal 
pranks  of  the  night-marc.  The  loup- 
garou  is  another  formidable  monster, 
whose  business  consists  in  all  sorts  of  de¬ 
predations  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  The  word  garou  belongs  to  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  INIorbihan,  and  sigjufies  a  cruel  or 
savage  wolf.  The  loup-gnrou  is  the  lycan- 
thrope  of  the  French,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  prowling  ware-wolf  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

A  people  who  indulge  so  largely  in  su- 
pcrnalural  luxuries,  may  fairly  be  allowed 
to  pamper  their  imaginations  witli  charms 
and  exorcisms  ;  although  it  must  be  frank¬ 
ly  conceded  to  the  Bretons,  that,  except 
where  their  religion  seems  to  suggest  or 
foster  such  operations,  they  do  not  often  re¬ 
sort  to  them.  Every  body  who  knows 
Brittany,  knows  that  the  buckwheat  which 
is  ctihivated  in  such  vast  quantities  over 
the  surface,  and  which  gives  such  a  sickly 
uniformity  to  the  aspect  of  the  country,  is 
regarded  by  the  natives  with  feelings  of 
enthusiasm.  Buckwheat  is  much  the  same  l 
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to  a  Breton  as  the  leek  to  a  Welshman,  or 
the  music  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  to  a 
Swiss.  It  is  the  key  to  the  whole  system 
of  national  mnemonics.  We  remember  a 
young  Breton  lady,  who,  after  an  absence 
of  two  or  thee  years,  ran  out  into  the  fields 
immediately  upon  her  return  to  her  native 
province,  and  flinging  herself  down  amongst 
the  wheat,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  at  see¬ 
ing  it  once  more.  A  stranger  can  tho¬ 
roughly  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
feeling,  although,  stepping  for  the  first 
time  into  the  wheat-ground,  steaming  with 
that  peculiar  odor  by  which  it  is  distin¬ 
guished,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  even  the  most  patriotic  ardor 
can  overcome  the  disagreeable  olfactory 
sensation  it  provokes.  This  wheat,  how¬ 
ever,  is  converted  into  the  main  article  of 
consumption  bj'^  the  peasantry  ;  the  most 
substantial  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for 
their  inordinate  admiration  of  it  ;  and  the 
black  bread  thus  produced  becomes  an 
active  minister  in  a  variety  of  conjurations. 
Whether  the  virtue  is  supposed  to  reside 
originally  in  the  wheat,  or  is  only  reflected 
back  upon  it  by  the  influence  attributed  to 
the  bread  itself,  we  have  no  means  of  de¬ 
termining;  but  it  is  certain  that  on  many 
occasions  of  difficulty  the  bread  is  resorted 
to,  not  merely  as  a  sort  of  sanctified  agent, 
but  as  a  vehicle  of  divination.  When  a 
first-born  child  is  taken  to  the  church  to 
be  baptized,  the  mother  hangs  a  piece  of 
black  bread  round  its  neck  to  indicate 
the  poverty  of  her  circumstances  ;  seeing 
which,  the  evil  spirits  do  not  consider  it 
worth  their  while  to  shower  misfortunes 
on  the  infant,  and  so  they  are  cheated  of 
their  victim  with  their  eyes  open.  When 
a  person  is  drowned,  the  family  assemble 
in  mourning,  and  throw  a  piece  of  black 
bread,  with  a  wax-light  on  it,  into  the  wa¬ 
ter ;  it  is  sure  to  float  to  the  spot  where 
the  body  lies.  When  any  thing  is  stolen, 
they  have  a  certain  method  of  detecting 
the  thief  by  flinging  pieces  of  black  bread, 
of  eqiial  size,  into  the  water,  pronouncing 
at  each  cast  the  name  of  a  suspected  per¬ 
son  ;  when  the  real  robber  is  named,  the 
piece  representing  him  is  sure  to  sink.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  certainty  of 
failure  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  would 
at  last  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  exposing 
the  fallaciousness  of  the  test;  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  tiuman  nature  proves,  that 
the  frustration  of  such  experiments  is  at- 
tended  by  no  other  result  than  that  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  delusion  still  more  deeply.  Such 
articles  of  belief  do  not  ’depend  upon  the 
I  efficacy  of  trial,  but  upon  the  strength  of 
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faith  ;  and  failure,  instead  of  endangering 
their  credit,  deepens  the  halo  of  supersti¬ 
tion  by  which  they  are  invested.  A  be¬ 
liever  will  believe  any  thing  rather  than 
that  “  his  faith  is  in  the  wrong  and  it  is 
so  easy  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  disap¬ 
pointment  upon  the  blunders  of  manipula¬ 
tion,  that  he  always  has  a  convenient  ex¬ 
cuse  at  hand  which  will  cover  any  imagi¬ 
nable  dilemma,  and  even  transform  the 
most  palpable  defeat  into  a  victory. 

In  the  districts  that  lie  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore,  many  of  the  popular  superstitions 
are  full  of  poetical  beauty,  and  appeal  forc¬ 
ibly  to  the  imagination  by  the  elegiac  pa¬ 
thos  with  which  they  color  the  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  people.  Here  the  popu¬ 
lation  consists  chiefly  of  poor  fishermen 
and  their  families,  engaged  incessantly  in 
the  most  precarious  of  livelihoods,  and  liv¬ 
ing  upon  an  iron-bound  coast,  where  their 
perilous  craft  is  constantly  prosecuted  at 
the  risk  of  life  itself.  The  solitude  of  these 
scenes  is  intense  ;  and  the  tempests  which 
brood  over  the  waters,  strewing  the  shore 
with  wrecks  through  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  help  to  increase  the  gloom  that  acts 
so  strongly  even  upon  those  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  contemplate  the  sea  under  all 
its  aspects.  The  frequent  loss  of  husbands 
and  sons,  the  roar  of  the  waves,  and  the 
atmospheric  effects  which  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  present  so  many  strange  illusions 
to  the  eye,  are  well  calculated  to  work 
upon  the  terrors  of  the  people,  and  supply 
them  with  melancholy  fancies  when  they 
sit  watching  at  midnight  to  catch  the  voices 
of  their  friends  through  the  intervals  of  the 
storm.  Their  superstitions  are  generally 
shaped  to  this  end  ;  and  phantoms  and 
death-warnings  are  familiar  to  them  all. 

In  the  long  winter  nights  when  the  fish¬ 
ermen’s  wives,  whose  husbands  are  out  at 
sea,  are  scared  from  their  uneasy  sleep  by 
the  rising  of  the  tempest,  they  listen 
breathlessly  for  certain  sounds  to  which 
they  attach  a  fatal  meaning.  If  they  hear 
a  low  and  monotonous  noise  of  waters, 
falling  drop  by  drop  at  the  foot  of  their 
bed,  and  find  that  it  has  not  been  caused 
by  natural  means,  and  that  the  floor  is  dry, 
it  is  the  unerring  token  of  shipwreck.  The 
sea  has  made  them  widows  !  This  fearful 
superstition,  we  believe,  is  confined  to  the 
isle  of  Artz,  where  a  still  more  striking 
phenomenon  is  said  to  take  place.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  twilight,  they  say,  large  white 
women  may  be  seen  moving  slowly’  from 
the  neighboring  islands,  or  the  continent, 
over  the  sea,  and  seating  themselves  upon 
its  borders.  There  they  remain  through¬ 


out  the  night,  digging  the  sands  with  their 
naked  feet,  and  stripping  off  between  their 
fingers  the  leaves  of  rosemary  flowers  cull¬ 
ed  upon  the  beach.  These  women,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tradition,  are  natives  of  the 
island  who,  marrying  strangers,  and  dying 
in  their  sins,  have  returned  home  to  their 
beloved  birth-place  to  beg  the  prayers  of 
their  friends.  A  great  number  of  their  su¬ 
perstitions  turn  upon  this  clinging  love  for 
the  scenes  of  their  y’outh. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  them 
that  a  hurricane  can  never  be  appeased  un¬ 
til  the  waves  have  rejected  and  flung  upon 
the  shore  the  dead  bodies  of  heretics  who 
perished  by  shipwreck,  and  all  other  un¬ 
clean  bodies.  This  is  a  fragment  of  the 
old  Druidical  worship  :  a  dim  recollection 
of  that  association  of  ideas  held  by  the 
Celts  as  existing  between  the  purity’  of  the 
waters  and  the  soul  of  man.  I'he  idea  was 
originally  derived,  probably,  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  purifying  process  of  the 
Alpine  glaciers,  which  have  a  constant  ten¬ 
dency  to  throw  up  to  the  sides  the  heaps  of 
stones  and  mud  they  accumulate  in  their 
course. 

There  is  a  special  day  set  apart  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  shipwrecked  dead,  call¬ 
ed  the  Jou?'  des  ^Morts.  On  this  occasion 
the  winds  and  waters  are  brought  into  ac¬ 
tive  requisition  to  supply  materials  for  the 
spectral  drama.  When  the  wind  ripples 
the  sea  into  wreaths  of  foam,  the  fishermen 
fancy  they  hear  melancholy  murmurs  steal¬ 
ing  over  the  waves,  and  behold  the  souls  of 
the  poor  creatures  who  were  wrecked  rise 
upon  the  summits  of  the  billows,  and  then 
in  ghostly  grief,  pale  and  fugitive,  melt 
away  like  froth.  If  one  of  these  sad  spirits 
happens  to  encounter  the  soul  of  some  well- 
beloved  friend,  the  air  is  filled  with  cries  of 
despair  at  the  first  glance  of  recognition. 
Sometimes  the  fishermen,  sitting  in  their 
huts  at  night,  hear  a  strange  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  melange  of  sounds  over  the  bay,  now 
low  and  sweet,  now  loud  and  turbulent,  now 
trembling,  groaning,  and  whistling  with 
the  rising  of  the  surge.  These  mixed 
clamors  of  cries  and  voices  indicate  the 
general  meeting  of  the  poor  ghosts,  at 
which  it  appears  they  hold  a  sort  of  marine 
conversazione^  and  diligently  relate  their 
histories  to  each  other. 

At  the  seaside  village  of  St.  Gildas,  the 
fishermen  who  lead  evil  lives  are  often  dis¬ 
turbed  at  midnight  by  three  knocks  at  their 
door  from  an  invisible  hand.  They  imme¬ 
diately  get  up,  and  impelled  by  some  su¬ 
pernatural  power,  which  they  cannot  resist 
and  dare  not  question,  go  down  to  the 
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beach,  where  they  find  long  black  boats, 
apparently  eoipty,  yet  sunk  so  deeply  in 
the  water  as  to  be  nearly  level  with  it. 
The  moment  they  enter,  a  large  white  sail 
streams  out  from  the  top  of  the  mart,  and 
the  barque  is  carried  out  to  sea  with  irre¬ 
sistible  rapidity,  never  to  be  seen  by  mortal 
eyes  again.  The  belief  is  that  these  boats 
are  freighted  with  condemned  souls,  and 
that  the  fishermen  are  doomed  to  pilot 
them  over  the  waste  of  waters  until  the 
day  of  judgment.  This  legend,  like  many 
others,  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  is  related  by 
Procopius. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  supersti¬ 
tions  of  a  people  not  yet  embraced  in  the 
girdle  of  modern  civilization,  who  have  de¬ 
rived  none  of  their  notions  from  books,  and 
who  realize  in  their  living  faith  all  those 
characteristics  of  Romance  which  we  are 
too  apt  to  believe,  in  our  sober  England, 
have  long  since  passed  out  of  the  world. 
To  the  Breton,  the  elements  of  that  Ro¬ 
mance  are  part  and  parcel  of  his  daily  ex¬ 
istence  ;  he  breathes  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  not  revived, 
but  continued  in  him  ;  and  acts  to  the  life 
the  w'hole  round  of  their  enchantments, 
w'ithout  being  in  the  slightest  degree  con¬ 
scious  of  the  performance.  How  long  the 
people  are  destined  to  preserve  these  pe¬ 
culiar  attributes  is  a  problem  rapidly  has¬ 
tening  towards  solution.  Tw'o  great  rail¬ 
roads  from  Paris — the  one  stretching  to 
Rouen,  the  capital  of  Normandy,  and  the 
other  to  Orleans,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
— have  just  been  throwm  open.  The  rail¬ 
road  is  the  giant  annihilator  of  old  customs 
and  provincial  manners.  The  moment  its 
fiery  chariot  touches  the  boundary  line  of 
Brittany,  w^e  may  take  our  last  look  upon 
the  Armorica  of  the  ancients. 


Relievo  Map  of  England  and  Wales. — 
(Dobbs  &  Co.) — It  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
English  integrity  and  enterprise,  that  almost  every 
improvement  introduced  amongst  us  is  speedily 
carried  farther  and  farther  on  the  road  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  This  embossed  map  is  a  useful  and  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  fact — the  first,  it  is  announced,  of 
an  intended  series.  What  with  the  proportionate 
elevations  of  the  mountains  and  the  aid  of  color, 
the  eye  at  once  distinguishes  all  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  geography  of  the  land  ;  and  we  obtain 
at  a  glance  as  much  information  as  it  would  take 
us  days  to  gather  from  description  or  reading.  The 
design  is  excellent,  and  the  execution  most  lauda¬ 
ble. — Literary  Gazette. 


“HONOR  TO  WOMEN.” 

FROM  SCHILLER. 

Honor  to  women  !  entwining  and  braiding. 

Life’s  garland  with  roses  for  ever  unfading, 

In  the  veil  of  the  Graces  all  modestly  kneeling, 
Love's  band  with  sweet  spells  have  they  wreathed, 
have  they  bless’d. 

And  tending  with  hands  ever  pure,  have  caress’d, 
The  fidine  of  each  holy,  each  beautiful  feeling. 

Ever  truth’s  bright  bounds  outranges 
Man,  and  his  wild  spirit  strives, 

Ever  with  each  thought  that  changes 
As  the  storm  of  passion  drives — 

With  heart  appeased,  contented,  never 
Grasps  he  at  the  future’s  gleam, 

Beyond  the  stars  pursuing  ever 

The  restless  phantom  of  his  dream. 

But  the  glances  of  women,  cnchantingly  glowing. 
Their  light  woos  the  fugitive  back,  ever  throwing 
A  link  round  the  present,  that  binds  like  a  spell  y 
In  the  meek  cottage  home  of  the  mother  presiding, 
Ail  graces,  all  gentleness,  round  them  abiding, 

As  Nature’s  true  daughters,  how  sweetly  they 
dwell. 

Man  is  ever  warring,  rushing 

Onward  through  life’s  stormy  way, 

Wild  his  fervor,  fierce  and  crushing, 

Knows  he  neither  rest  nor  stay. 

Creating,  slaying — day  by  day 
Urged  by  Passion’s  fury  brood, 

A  Hydra  band,  w'hose  heads,  for  aye 
Fall,  to  be  for  aye  renewed. 

But  women,  to  sw’eet  silent  praises  resigning 
8uch  hopes  as  afi’cction  is  ever  enshrining. 

Pluck  the  moment’s  brief  flowers  as  they  wander 
along. 

More  free  in  their  limited  range,  richer  ever 
Than  man,  promlly  soaring  with  fruitless  endeavor 
Through  the  infinite  circles  of  science  and  song. 
Strong,  and  proud,  and  self-commending, 
Man’s  cold  heart  doth  never  move 
To  a  gentler  spirit  bending. 

To  the  godlike  power  of  Love, — 

Knows  not  soul-exchange  so  tender. 

Tears,  by  others’  tears  confess’d. 

Life’s  dark  combats  steel,  and  render 
Harder  his  obdurate  breast ! 

O  w’akened  like  harp,  and  as  gently,  resembling 
Its  murmuring  chords  to  the  night  breezes  tremb¬ 
ling, 

Breathes  woman’s  fond  soul,  and  as  feelingly  too  ; 
Touch’d  lightly,  touch’d  deeply,  O  ever  she  borrows 
Grief  itself  from  the  image  ol  grief,  and  her  sorrows 
Ever  gem  her  soli  eyes  with  Heaven’s  holiest 
dew. 

Man,  of  power  despotic  lord, 

In  power  doth  insolently  trust; 

Scythia  argues  with  the  sword, 

Persia,  crouching,  bites  the  dust. 

In  their  fury-lights  engaging. 

Combat  spoilers  wild  and  dread, 

Strife,  and  war,  and  havoc  raging 
Where  the  charities  have  fled. 

But  gently  entreating,  and  sweetly  beguiling. 
Woman  reigns  while  the  Graces  around  her  are 
smiling. 

Calming  down  the  fierce  discord  of  Hatred  and 
Pride  ; 

Teaching  all  whom  the  strife  of  wild  passions  would 
sever. 

To  unite  in  one  bond,  and  with  her,  and  for  ever, 
All  hopes,  each  emotion,  they  else  had  denied. 
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From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Funeral  Discourse  delivered  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  celebrating  the  Obsequies  of  his 
late  Excellency  the  Perpetual  Dictator  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay ^  the  Citizen  Dr, 
Jose  Caspar  Francia^  by  Citizen  the  Rev. 
Manuel  Antonio  Perez,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Incarnation^  on  the  ^Oth  of  October^ 
1840.  (In  the  “British  Packet  and  Ar¬ 
gentine  News,”  No.  813.  Buenos  Ayres  : 
March  19,  1842.) 

2.  Essai  Historique  sur  la  Revolution  de 
Paraguay^  et  le  Gouvernement  Dictatorial 
du  Docteur  Francia.  Par  MM.  Rengger 
c/ Longchamp.  2de  edition.  Paris.  1827. 

3.  Letters  on  Paraguay.  By  J.  P.  and  VV. 
P.  Robertson.  2  vols.  Second  Edition. 
London.  1839. 

4.  Francia' s  Reian  of  Terror.  (By  the  same.) 
London.  1839. 

5.  Letters  on  South  America.  (By  the  same.) 
3  vols.  London.  184'3. 

6.  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata.  By  John 
Miers.  2  vols.  London.  1826. 

7.  Memoirs  of  General  Miller,,  in  the  Service 
of  the  Republic  of  Peru.  2  vols.  2nd 
Edition.  London.  1829. 

The  confused  South  American  revolution, 
and  set  of  revolutions,  like  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  continent  itself,  is  doubtless  a  great 
confused  phenomenon  ;  worthy  of  better 
knowledge  than  men  yet  have  of  it.  Seve¬ 
ral  books,  of  which  we  here  name  a  few 
known  to  us,  have  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  but  bad  books  mostly,  and  productive 
of  almost  no  effect.  The  heroes  of  South 
America  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  pictur¬ 
ing  any  image  of  themselves,  much  less 
any  true  image  of  themselves,  in  the  Cis- 
Atlantic  mind  or  memory. 

Iturbide,  “  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,”  a 
great  man  in  that  narrow  country,  who  was 
he  1  He  made  the  thrice-celebrated  “  Plan 
of  Iguala ;”  a  constitution  of  no  continu¬ 
ance.  He  became  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
most  serene  “Augustin  I. ;”  was  deposed, 
banished  to  Leghorn,  to  London  ;  decided 
on  returning ; — landed  on  the  shore  of 
Tampico,  and  was  there  met,  and  shot : 
this,  in  a  vague  sort,  is  what  the  w'orld 
knows  of  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,  most 
serene  Augustin  the  First,  most  unfortunate 
Augustin  the  Last.  He  did  himself  publish 
memoirs  or  memorials,*  but  few  can  read 
them.  Oblivion,  and  the  deserts  of  Pana- 

•  “  A  Statement  of  some  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  Public  Life  of  Augustin  He  Iturbide  ;  writ¬ 
ten  by  Himself.”  London.  1843. 


ma,  have  swallowed  this  brave  Don  Augus¬ 
tin  :  vate  caruit  sacro. 

And  Bolivar,  “the  Washington  of  Colum¬ 
bia,”  Liberator  Bolivar,  he  too  is  gone  with¬ 
out  his  fame.  Melancholy  lithographs  re¬ 
present  to  us  a  long-faced,  square-browed 
man  ;  of  stern,  considerate,  cowACiow^/y  con¬ 
siderate  aspect,  mildly  aquiline  form  of 
nose  }  with  terrible  angularity  of  jaw  ;  and 
dark  deep  eyes,  somewhat  too  close  to¬ 
gether  (for  which  latter  circumstance  we 
earnestly  hope  the  lithograph  alone  is  to 
blame):  this  is  Liberator  Bolivar  : — a  man 
of  much  hard  fighting,  hard  riding,  of  mani¬ 
fold  achievements,  distresses,  heroisms,  and 
histrionisms  in  this  world  ;  a  many-coun- 
selled,  much-enduring  man  ;  now  dead  and 
gone  j — of  whom,  except  that  melancholy 
lithograph,  the  cultivated  European  public 
knows  as  good  as  nothing.  Yet  did  he  not 
fly  hither  and  thither,  often  in  the  most 
desperate  manner,  with  wild  cavalry  clad 
in  blankets,  with  War  of  Liberation  “  to 
the  death  1”  Clad  in  blankets,  ponchos  the 
South  Americans  call  them  :  it  is  a  square 
blanket,  with  a  short  slit  in  the  centre, 
which  you  draw  over  your  head,  and  so 
leave  hanging:  many  a  liberative  cavalier 
has  ridden,  in  those  hot  climates,  without 
further  dress  at  all;  and  fought  handsomely 
too,  wrapping  the  blanket  round  his  arm, 
when  it  came  to  the  charge. 

With  such  cavalry,  and  artillery  and  in¬ 
fantry  to  match,  Bolivar  has  ridden,  fight¬ 
ing  all  the  way,  through  torrid  deserts,  hot 
rnud-swamps,  through  ice-chasms  beyond 
the  curve  of  perpetual  frost, — more  miles 
than  Ulysses  ever  sailed :  let  the  coming 
Homers  take  note  of  it.  He  has  marched 
over  the  Andes,  more  than  once ;  a  feat 
analogous  to  Hannibal’s ;  and  seemed  to 
think  little  of  it.  Often  beaten,  banished 
from  the  firm  land,  he  always  returned 
again,  truculently  fought  again.  He  gain¬ 
ed  in  the  Cumana  regions  the  “immortal 
Victory  of  Carababo  and  several  others  j 
under  him  was  gained  the  finishing  “im¬ 
mortal  victory”  of  Ayacucho  in  Peru,  where 
Old  Spain,  for  the  last  time,  burnt  powder 
in  those  latitudes,  and  then  fled  without  re¬ 
turn.  He  was  Dictator,  Liberator,  almost 
emperor,  if  he  had  lived.  Some  three  times 
over  did  he,  in  solemn  Columbian  parlia¬ 
ment,  lay  down  his  Dictatorship  with  Wash¬ 
ington  eloquence ;  and  as  often,  on  press¬ 
ing  request,  take  it  up  again,  being  a  man 
indispensable.  Thrice,  or  at  least  twice, 
did  he,  in  dififerent  places,  painfully  con¬ 
struct  a  Free  Constitution  ;  consisting  of 
“  two  chambers,  and  a  supreme  governor 
for  life,  with  liberty  to  name  his  successor,” 
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the  reasonablest  democratic  constitution 
you  could  well  construct ;  and  twice,  or 
at  least  once,  did  the  people  on  trial,  de¬ 
clare  it  disagreeable.  He  was,  of  old,  well 
known  in  Paris  ;  in  the  dissolute,  the  phi- 
losophico-political  and  other  circles  there. 
He  has  shone  in  many  a  gay  Parisian  soiree^ 
this  Simon  Bolivar  ;  and  he,  in  his  later 
years,  in  autumn  1825,  rode  triumphant  into 
Potosi  and  the  fabulous  Inca  Cities,  with 
clouds  of  feathered  Indians  somersetting 
and  war-whooping  round  him,* — and  “  as 
the  famed  Ccrro,  metalliferous  Mountain, 
came  in  sight,  the  bells  all  peeled  out,  and 
there  was  a  thunder  of  artillery,”  says  Ge¬ 
neral  Miller  !  If  this  is  not  a  Ulysses,  Po- 
lytlas  and  Polymetis,  a  much-enduring  and 
many-counselled  man ;  where  was  there 
one  1  Truly  a  Ulysses  w'hose  history  were 
worth  its  ink, — had  the  Homer  that  could 
do  it,  made  his  appearance  ! 

Of  General  San  Martin  too  there  w  ill  be 
something  to  be  said.  General  San  Mar¬ 
tin,  w’hen  we  last  saw  him,  tw’enty  years 
ago  or  more, — through  the  organs  of  the 
authentic  steadfast  Mr.Miers, — had  a  hand¬ 
some  house  in  Mendoza,  and  “  his  own  por¬ 
trait,  as  I  remarked,  hung  up  betw’een  those 
of  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.” 
In  Mendoza,  cheerful,  mudbuilt,  white¬ 
washed  tow'n,  seated  at  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Andes,  “  w  ith  its  shady  public-w'alk, 
w'cll  paved  and  sw^ept;”  looking  out  plea¬ 
santly,  on  this  hand,  over  w'ide  horizons  of 
Pampa  w  ilderness  ;  pleasantly  on  that,  to 
the  Rock-chain,  Cordillera  they  call  it,  of 
the  sky-piercing  Mountains,  capt  in  snow', 
or  with  volcanic  fumes  issuing  from  them: 
there  dw’elt  General  L’x-Generalissimo  San 
Martin,  ruminating  past  adventures  over 
half  the  world  ;  and  had  his  portrait  hung 
up  betw’een  Napoleon’s  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s. 

Did  the  reader  ever  hear  of  San  Martin’s 
march  over  the  Andes  into  Chile  1  It  is  a 
feat  w'orth  looking  at  ;  comparable,  most 
likely,  to  Hannibal’s  march  over  the  Alps, 
w’hile  there  w’as  yet  no  Simplon  or  Mont- 
Ccnis  highway  ;  and  it  transacted  itself  in 
the  year  1817.  South  American  armies 
think  little  of  picking  their  way  through 
the  gullies  of  the  Andes  :  so  the  Buenos- 
Ayres  people,  having  driven  out  their  owm 
Spaniards,  and  established  the  reign  of 
freedom,  though  in  a  precarious  manner, 
thought  it  were  now  good  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Chile,  and  establish  the 
reign  of  freedom  there  also  instead  :  w  here- 
upon  San  Martin,  commander  at  Mendoza, 

*  Memoirs  of  General  Miller. 
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was  appointed  to  do  it.  By  W’ay  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  for  he  began  from  afar,  San  Martin, 
while  an  army  is  getting  ready  at  Mendoza, 
assembles  “  at  the  Fort  of  San  Carlos  by  the 
Aguanda  river,”  some  days’  journey  to  the 
south,  ail  attainable  tribes  of  the  Pehuenche 
Indians,  to  a  solemn  Palaver^  so  they  name 
it,  and  civic  entertainment,  on  the  esplanade 
there.  The  ceremonies  and  deliberations, 
as  described  by  General  Miller,  are  some- 
w’hat  surprising;  still  more  the  concluding 
civic  feast,  w’hich  lasts  for  three  days,  which 
consists  of  horses’  flesh  for  the  solid  part, 
and  horses’  blood,  with  ardent  spirits  ad  li¬ 
bitum^  for  the  liquid,  consumed  wdth  such 
alacrity,  with  such  results  as  one  may  fan¬ 
cy.  How'ever,  the  w'omen  had  prudently 
removed  all  the  arms  beforehand ;  nay, 
“  five  or  six  of  these  poor  w'omen,  taking  it 
by  turns,  w'ere  always  found  in  a  sober 
state,  w'atching  over  the  rest so  that 
comparatively  little  mischief  w’as  done,  and 
only  “  one  or  two”  deaths  by  quarrel  took 
place. 

The  Pehuenches,  having  drunk  their  ar- 
dent-w'ater  and  horses’  blood  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  sw’orn  eternal  friendship  to  San 
Martin,  w'enthome,  and — communicated  to 
his  enemies,  across  the  Andes,  the  road  he 
meant  to  take.  This  was  w’hat  San  Martin 
had  foreseen  and  meant,  the  knowing  man  ! 
j  He  hastened  his  preparations,  got  his  artil¬ 
lery  slung  on  polos,  his  men  equipt  with 
knapsacks  and  haversacks,  his  mules  in 
readiness  ;  and,  in  all  stillness,  set  forth 
from  Mendoza  hy  another  road.  Few  things 
in  late  w'ar,  according  to  General  Miller, 
have  been  more  note-worthy  than  this 
march.  The  long  straggling  line  of  sol¬ 
diers,  six  thousand  and  odd,  with  their 
quadrupeds  and  baggage,  w’inding  through 
the  heart  of  the  Andes,  breaking  for  a  brief 
moment  the  old  abysmal  solitudes  ! — For 
you  farre  along,  on  some  narrow'  roadway, 
through  stony  labyrinths :  huge  rock-moun¬ 
tains  hanging  over  your  head,  on  this  hand  ; 
and  under  your  feet,  on  that,  the  roar  of 
mountain-cataracts,  horror  of  bottomless 
chasms  ; — the  very  winds  and  echoes  howl¬ 
ing  on  you  in  an  almost  preternatural  man¬ 
ner.  Towering  rock-barriers  rise  sky-high 
before  you,  and  behind  you,  and  around 
you;  intricate  the  outgate!  The  roadway 
is  narrow' ;  footing  none  of  the  best.  Sharp 
turns  there  are,  where  it  will  behove  you 
to  mind  your  paces;  one  false  step,  and 
you  will  need  no  second;  in  the  gloomy 
jaw's  of  the  abyss  you  vanish,  and  the 
spectral  winds  howl  requiem.  Somewhat 
better  are  the  suspension-bridges,  made  of 
1  bamboo  and  leather,  though  they  sw’ing 
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like  see-saws:  men  are  stationed  with  las- ]  then,  in  pitched  fight,  after  due  manoeuvres, 
SOS,  to  gin  you  dexterously,  and  fish  you  |  into  total  defeat  on  the  “Plains  of  Maypo,” 
up  from  the  torrent,  if  you  trip  there.  j  and  again,  positively  for  the  last  time,  on 
Through  this  kind  of  country  did  San  the  Plains  or  Heights  of  “Chacabuco;” 
Martin  march  ;  straight  towards  San  lago,  'and  completed  the  “deliverance  of  Chile,” 
to  fight  the  Spaniards  and  deliver  Chile. —  ,  as  was  thought,  for  ever  and  a  day. 

For  ammunition  waggons,  he  had  sorraSy  |  Alas,  the  “  deliverance”  of  Chile  was  but 
sledges,  canoe-shaped  boxes,  made  of  dried  I  commenced  ;  very  far  from  completed, 
bull’s-hide.  His  cannons  were  carried  on  {  Chile,  after  many  more  deliverances,  up  to 


the  back  of  mules,  each  cannon  on  two 


mules  judiciously  harnessed:  on  the  pack- 
saddle  of  your  foremost  mule,  there  rested 
with  firm  girths  a  long  strong  pole  j  the 
other  end  of  which  {forked  end,  we  sup¬ 
pose)  rested,  with  like  girths,  on  the  pack-  j 
saddle  of  the  hindmost  mule  ;  your  cannon  j 
was  slung  with  leathern  straps  on  this  pole,  j 
and  so  travelled,  swaying  and  dangling,  yet  { 
moderately  secure.  In  the  knapsack  of| 
each  soldier  was  eight  days’  provender,  j 
dried  beef  ground  into  snufT-powder,  with 
a  modicum  of  pepper,  and  some  slight  sea- 1 
soning  of  biscuit  or  maize-meal ;  “  store  | 
of  onions,  of  garlic,”  was  not  wanting  :j 
Paraguay  tea  could  be  boiled  at  eventide. 


this  hour,  is  always  but  “  delivered”  from 
one  set  of  evil-doers  to  another  set!  San 
Martin’s  manoeuvres  to  liberate  Peru,  to 
unite  Peru  and  Chile,  and  become  some 
Washington-Napoleon  of  the  same,  did  not 
prosper  so  well.  The  suspicion  of  man¬ 
kind  had  to  rouse  itself;  Liberator  Bolivar 
had  to  be  called  in  ;  and  some  revolution 
or  two  to  take  place  in  the  interim.  San 
Martin  sees  himself  peremptorily,  though 
with  courtesy,  complimented  over  the* 
Andes  again  ;  and  in  due  leisure,  at  Men¬ 
doza,  hangs  his  portrait  between  Napo¬ 
leon’s  and  Wellington’s.  Mr.  Miers  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  fair-spoken,  obliging,  if  some¬ 
what  artful  man.  Might  not  the  Chilenos 


by  fire  of  scrub-brushes,  or  almost  of  rock-  as  well  have  taken  him  for  their  Napoleon  1 
lichens,  or  dried  mule-dung.  No  further  They  have  gone  farther,  and,  as  yet,  fared 
baggage  was  permitted:  each  soldier  lay  little  better! 

at  night,  wrapt  in  his  ponchOy  with  his  The  world-famous  General  O’Higgins, 
knapsack  for  pillow,  under  the  canopy  of  for  example,  he,  after  some  revolution  or 
heaven  ;  lullabied  by  hard  travail ;  and  sank  two,  became  Director  of  Chile  ;  but  so  ler- 


soon  enough  into  steady  nose-melody,  into  ribly  hampered  by  “  class-legislation”  and 
the  foolishest  rough  colt-dance  of  unirna-  the  like,  what  could  he  make  of  it  1  Al- 
ginable  Dreams.  Had  he  not  left  much  be-  most  nothing  !  O’Higgins  is  clearly  of 
hind  him  in  the  Pampas, — mother,  mis-  Irish  breed  ;  and,  though  a  Chileno  born, 
tress,  what  not ;  and  was  like  to  find  some-  and  “  natural  son  of  Don  Ambrosio  0‘Hig- 
what,  if  he  ever  got  across  to  Chile  living  1  grins,  formerly  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
What  an  entity,  one  of  those  night-leaguers  Chile,”  carries  his  Hibernianism  in  his  very 
of  San  Martin;  all  steadily  snoring  there,  face.  A  most  cheery,  jovial,  buxom  coun¬ 
in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  under  the  eter-  tenance,  radiant  with  pepticity,  good  hu- 
nal  stars!  Wayworn  sentries  with  difli-  mor,  and  manifold  effectuality  in  peace 
culty  keep  themselves  awake  ;  tired  mules  and  war !  Of  his  battles  and  adventures 
chew  barley  rations,  or  doze  on  three  legs  ;  let  some  luckier  epic  writer  sing  or  speak, 
the  feeble  watchfire  will  hardly  kindle  a  One  thing  we  Foreign  Reviewers  will  al- 
cigar ;  Canopus  and  the  Southern  Cross  ways  remember :  his  father’s  immense 
glitter  down  ;  and  all  snores  steadily,  be-  merits  towards  Chile  in  the  matter  of  high- 
girt  by  granite  deserts,  looked  on  by  the  ways.  Till  Don  Ambrosio  arrived  to  gov- 
constellations  in  that  manner!  San  Mar-  ern  Chile,  some  half  century  ago,  there 
tin’s  improvident  soldiers  ate  out  their  probably  was  not  a  made  road  of  ten 
week’s  rations  almost  in  half  the  time ;  and  miles  long  from  Panama  to  Cape  Horn, 
for  the  last  three  days,  had  to  rush  on.  Indeed,  except  his  roads,  we  fear  there  is 
spurred  by  hunger  :  this  also  the  knowing  hardly  any  yet.  One  omits  the  old  Inca 
San  Martin  had  foreseen;  and  knew  that  causeways,  as  too  narrow,  (being  only  three 
they  could  bear  it,  these  rugged  Guachos  of  feet  broad,)  and  altogether  unfrequented  in 
his ;  nay,  that  they  would  march  all  the  the  actual  ages.  Don  Ambrosio  made, 
faster  for  it.  On  the  eighth  day,  hungry  with  incredible  industry  and  perseverance 
as  wolves,  swift  and  sudden  as  a  torrent  and  skill,  in  every  direction,  roads,  roads 
from  the  mountains,  they  disembogued  ;  From  San  lago  to  Valparaiso,  where  only 
straight  towards  San  lago,  to  the  astonish-  sure-footed  mules  with  their  packsaddles 
ment  of  men  ; — struck  the  doubly-astonish-  carried  goods,  there  can  now  wooden-axled 
ed  Spaniards  into  dire  itdsgivings  ;  and  1  cars  loud-sounding,  or  any  kind  of  vehicle, 
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commodiously  roll.  It  was  he  that  shaped 
these  passes  through  the  Andes,  for  most 
part ;  hewed  them  out  from  mule-tracks  into 
roads,  certain  of  them.  And  think  of  his  ca- 
svchas.  Always  on  the  higher  inhospitable 
solitudes,  at  every  few  miles’ distance,  stands 
a  trim  brick  cottage,  or  casucha,  into  which 
the  forlorn  traveller  introducing  himself, 
finds  covert  and  grateful  safety  ;  nay,  food 
and  refection, — for  there  are  “iron  boxes” 
of  pounded  beef  or  other  provender,  iron 
boxes  of  charcoal  j  to  all  which  the  travel¬ 
ler,  having  bargained  with  the  Post-office 
authorities,  carries  a  key.*  Steel  and  tin¬ 
der  are  not  wanting  to  him,  nor  due  iron 
skillet,  with  water  from  the  stream  :  there 
he,  striking  a  light,  cooks  hoarded  victual 
at  even-tide,  amid  the  lonely  pinnacles  of 
the  world,  and  blesses  Governor  O’Higgins. 
With  “both  hands,”  it  may  be  hoped, — if 
there  is  vivacity  of  mind  in  him  : 

Had  you  pern  this  road  before  it  was  made, 

You  would  lift  both  your  hands,  and  bless  General 
Wade  ! 

It  affects  one  with  real  pain  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Miers,  that  the  VV’^ar  of  Liberty  has 
half  ruined  these  O’Hijrgrins  casuchas.  Pat- 
riot  soldiers,  in  want  of  more  warmth  than 
the  charcoal-box  could  yield,  have  not 
scrupled  to  tear  down  the  door,  door-case, 
or  whatever  wooden  thing  could  be  come 
at,  and  burn  it,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  storm-staid  traveller,  who  sometimes, 
in  threatening  weather,  has  to  linger  here 
for  days,  “for  fifteen  days  together,”  does 
not  lift  both  his  hands,  and  bless  the  Patriot 
soldier ! 

Nay,  it  appears,  the  O’Higgins  roads, 
even  in  the  plain  country,  have  not,  of  late 
years,  been  repaired,  or  in  the  least  at¬ 
tended  to,  so  distressed  was  the  finance 
department ;  and  are  now  fast  verging  to¬ 
wards  impassability  and  the  condition  of 
mule-tracks  again.  What  a  set  of  animals 
are  men  and  Chilenos !  If  an  O’Higgins 
did  not  now  and  then  appear  among  them, 
what  would  become  of  the  unfortunates  I 
Can  you  wonder  that  an  O’Higgins  some¬ 
times  loses  temper  with  them ;  shuts  the 
persuasive  outspread  hand,  clutching  some 
sharpest  hide-whip,  some  terrible  sword  of 
justice  or  gallows-lasso  therewith,  instead, 
— and  becomes  a  Dr.  Francia  now  and 
then!  Both  the  O’Higgins  and  the  Fran¬ 
cia,  it  seems  probable,  are  phases  of  the 
same  character;  both,  one  besrins  to  fear, 
are  indispensable  from  time  to  time,  in  a 
world  inhabited  by  men  and  Chilenos  ! 

As  to  O’Higgins  the  Second,  Patriot, 

*  Miers. 


[Sept. 

Natural-son  O’Higgins,  he,  as  we  said,  had 
almost  no  success  whatever  as  a  governor  ; 
being  hampered  by  class-legislation.  Alas, 
a  governor  in  Chile  cannot  succeed.  A 
governor  there  has  to  resign  himself  to  the 
want  of  success  ;  and  should  say,  in  cheer¬ 
ful  interrogative  tone,  like  that  Pope  elect, 
who,  showing  himself  on  the  balcony,  was 
greeted  with  mere  howls^  JV'on  piacem mo 
al popolo  ?” — and  thereupon  proceed  cheer¬ 
fully  to  the  next  fact.  Governing  is  a  rude 
business  everywhere;  but  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  it  is  of  quite  primitive  rudeness:  they 
have  no  parliamentary  w’ay  of  changing 
ministries  as  yet ;  nothing  but  the  rude 
primitive  way  of  hanging  the  old  ministry 
on  gibbets,  that  the  new’  may  be  installed ! 
Their  government  has  altered  its  name, 
says  the  sturdy  Mr.  Miers,  rendered  sulky 
by  what  he  saw' there :  altered  its  name, 
but  its  nature  continues  as  before.  Shame¬ 
less  peculation,  malversation,  that  is  their 
government :  oppression  formerly  by  Span¬ 
ish  officials,  now  by  native  haciendados, 
land-proprietors, — the  thing  called  justice 
still  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  says 
the  sulky  Mr.  Miers! — Yes,  but  coming 
always,  answer  we  ;  every  new'  gibbeting 
of  an  old  ineffectual  ministry  bringing  jus¬ 
tice  somewhat  nearer!  Nay,  as  Aliers 
himself  has  to  admit,  certain  improvements 
are  already  indisputable.  Trade  every¬ 
where,  in  spite  of  multiplex  confusions, 
has  increased,  is  increasing  :  the  days  of 
somnolent  monopoly  and  the  old  Acapulco 
ship  are  gone,  quite  over  the  horizon. 
Tw’O  good,  or  partially  good  measures,  the 
very  necessity  of  things  has  everyw’here 
brought  about  in  those  poor  countries: 
clipping  of  the  enormous  bat-w  ings  of  the 
clergy,  and  emancipating  of  the  slaves. 
Bat-w’ings,  we  say;  for  truly  the  South 
American  clergy  had  grown  to  be  as  a 
kind  of  bat-vampires:  readers  have  heard 
of  that  huge  South  American  bloodsucker, 
which  fixes  its  bill  in  your  circulating  vital 
fluid  as  you  lie  asleep^  and  there  sucks; 
waving  you  w’ith  the  motion  of  its  detesta¬ 
ble  leather  wings  into  ever  deeper  sleep ; 
and  so  drinking,  till  it  is  satisfied,  and  you 
— do  not  awaken  any  more!  The  South 
American  governments,  all  in  natural  feud 
with  the  old  church-dignitaries,  and  like¬ 
wise  all  in  great  straits  for  cash,  have  every¬ 
where  confiscated  the  monasteries,  cash¬ 
iered  the  disobedient  dignitaries,  melted 
the  superflous  church-plate  into  piasters; 
and,  on  the  w  hole,  shorn  the  wings  of  their 
vampyre  ;  so  that  if  it  still  suck,  you  w’ill 
at  least  have  a  chance  of  aw'akening  before 
death! — Then  again,  the  very  want  of 
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soldiers  of  liberty  led  to  the  emancipating 
of  blacks,  yellows,  and  other  colored  per¬ 
sons:  your  mulatto,  nay  your  negro,  if 
well  drilled,  will  stand  fire  as  well  as  ano¬ 
ther. 

Poor  South  American  emancipators  ; 
they  began  with  Volney,  Raynal  and  Com¬ 
pany,  at  that  gospel  of  Social  Contract  and 
the  Rights  of  Man  ;  under  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances  ;  and  have  hitherto 
got  only  to  the  length  we  see !  Nay  now, 
it  seems,  they  do  possess  “  universities,” 
which  are  at  least  schools  with  other  than 
monk  teachers  :  they  have  got  libraries, 
though  as  yet  almost  nobody  reads  them, — 
and  our  friend  Miers,  repeatedly  knocking 
at  all  doors  of  the  Grand  Chile  National 
Library,  could  never  to  this  hour  discover 
where  the  key  lay,  and  had  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  lookins:  in  through  the  windows.* 
Miers,  as  already  hinted,  desiderates  un¬ 
speakable  improvements  in  Chile  ; — desid¬ 
erates,  indeed,  as  the  basis  of  all,  an  im- 
mense  increase  of  soap-and-water.  Yes, 
thou  sturdy  Miers,  dirt  is  decidedly  to  be 
removed,  whatever  improvements,  temporal 
or  spiritual,  may  be  intended  next !  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Miers,  the  open,  still  more  the 
secret  perscnal  nastiness  of  those  remote 
populations,  rises  almost  towards  the  sub¬ 
lime.  Finest  silks,  gold  brocades,  pearl 
necklaces,  and  diamond  ear-drops,  are  no 
security  against  it :  alas,  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters  ;  somewhat  that  glitters  is  mere 
putrid  fish-skin  !  Decided,  enormously  in¬ 
creased  appliance  of  soap-and-water,  in  all 
its  branches,  with  all  its  adjuncts  ;  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miers,  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  He  says  also  (“  in  his  haste,”  as  is 
probable,  like  the  Hebrew  Psalmist),  that 
all  Chileno  men  are  liars  ;  all,  or  to  appear¬ 
ance,  all !  A  people  that  uses  almost  no 
soap,  and  speaks  almost  no  truth,  but  goes 
about  in  that  fashion,  in  a  state  of  personal 
nastiness,  and  also  of  spiritual  nastiness, 
approaching  the  sublime  ;  such  people  is 
not  easy  to  govern  well ! — 

But  undoubtedly  by  far  the  notablest  of 
all  these  South  American  phenomena  is  Dr. 
Francia  and  his  Dictatorship  in  Paraguay; 
concerning  whom  and  which  we  have  now 
more  particularly  to  speak.  Francia  and 
his  “  reign  of  terror”  have  excited  some  in¬ 
terest,  much  vague  wonder  in  this  country  ; 
and  especially  given  a  great  shock  to  con¬ 
stitutional  feeling.  One  would  rather  wish 
to  know  Dr.  Francia  ; — but  unhappily  one 
cannot !  Out  of  such  a  murk  of  distracted 
shadows  and  rumors,  in  the  other  hemis- 

*  Travels  in  Chile. 


phere  of  the  world,  who  would  pretend  at 
present  to  decipher  the  real  portraiture  of 
Dr.  Francia  and  his  Life  1  None  of  us  can. 
A  few  credible  features,  wonderful  enough, 
original  enough  in  oiir  constitutional  time, 
will  perhaps  to  the  impartial  eye  disclose 
themselves  :  these,  with  some  endeavor  to 
interpret  these,  may  lead  certain  readers 
into  various  reflections,  constitutional  and 
other,  not  entirely  without  benefit. 

Certainly,  as  we  say,  nothing  could  well 
shock  the  constitutional  feeling  of  mankind, 
as  Dr.  Francia  has  done.  Dionysius  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  indeed  the  whole 
breed  of  tyrants,  one  hoped,  had  gone  many 
hundred  years  ago,  with  their  reward  ;  and 
here,  under  our  very  nose,  rises  a  new  “  ty¬ 
rant,”  claiming  also  his  reward  from  us ! 
Precisely  when  constitutional  liberty  w’as 
beginning  to  be  understood  a  little,  and  we 
flattered  ourselves  that  by  due  ballot-boxes, 
by  due  registration-courts,  and  bursts  of 
parliamentary  eloquence,  something  like  a 
real  National  Palaver  would  be  got  up  in 
those  countries, — arises  thistawny-visaged, 
lean,  inexorable  Dr.  Francia  ;  claps  you  an 
embargo  on  all  that;  says  to  constitutional 
liberty,  in  the  most  tyrannous  manner. 
Hitherto, and  no  farther !  It  is  an  undeniable, 
though  an  almost  incredible  fact,  that  Fran¬ 
cia,  a  lean  private  individual.  Practitioner 
of  Law,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  did,  for 
twenty  or  near  thirty  years,  stretch  out  his 
rod  over  the  foreign  commerce  of  Para¬ 
guay,  saying  to  it.  Cease  !  The  ships  lay 
high  and  dry,  their  pilchless  seams  all 
yawning  on  the  clay  banks  of  the  Parana  ; 
and  no  man  could  trade  but  by  Francia’s 
license.  If  any  person  entered  Paraguay, 
and  the  Doctor  did  not  like  his  papers,  his 
talk,  conduct,  or  even  the  cut  of  his  face, — 
it  might  be  the  worse  for  such  person  !  No¬ 
body  could  leave  Paraguay  on  any  pretext 
whatever.  It  mattered  not  that  you  were 
a  man  of  science,  astronomer,  geolo- 
ger,  astrologer,  wizard  of  the  north  ; 
Francia  heeded  none  of  these  things. 
The  whole  world  knows  of  M.  Aim6 
Bonpland  ;  how  Francia  seized  him,  de¬ 
scending  on  his  tea-establishment  in  Entre 
Rios,  like  an  obscene  vulture,  and  carried 
him  into  the  interior,  contrary  even  to  the 
law  of  nations  ;  how  the  great  Humboldt 
and  other  high  persons  expressly  applied  to 
Doctor  Francia,  calling  on  him,  in  the  name 
of  human  science,  and  as  it  were  under 
penalty  of  reprobation,  to  liberate  M.  Bon¬ 
pland  ;  and  how  Dr.  Francia  made  no  an- 
sw^er,  and  M.  Bonpland  did  not  return  to 
Europe,  and  indeed  has  never  yet  returned. 
It  is  also  admitted  that  Dr.  Francia  had  a 
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gallows,  had  jailers,  law-fiscals,  officials  ; 
and  executed,  in  his  lime,  “  upwards  of  forty 
persons,”  some  of  them  in  a  very  summary 
manner.  Liberty  of  private  judgment,  un¬ 
less  it  kept  its  mouth  shut,  was  at  an  end 
in  Paraguay.  Paraguay  lay  under  interdict, 
cut  off  for  above  twenty  years  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  by  a  new  Dionysius  of  Para¬ 
guay.  All  foreign  commerce  had  ceased  j 
how  much  more  all  domestic  constitution¬ 
building  !  These  are  strange  facts.  Dr. 
Francia,  we  may  conclude  at  least,  was  not 
a  common  man  but  an  uncommon. 

How  unfortunate  that  there  is  almost  no 
knowledge  of  him  procurable  at  present ! 
Next  to  none.  The  Paraguenos  can  in 
many  cases  spell  and  read,  but  they  are  not 
a  literary  people  ;  and,  indeed,  this  Doctor 
was,  perhaps,  too  awful  a  practical  pheno¬ 
menon  to  be  calmly  treated  of  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  way.  Your  Breughel  paints  his  sea- 
storm,  not  while  the  ship  is  laboring  and 
cracking,  but  after  he  has  got  to  shore,  and 
is  safe  under  cover!  Our  Buenos-Ayres 
friends,  again,  who  are  not  without  habits 
of  printing,  lay  at  a  great  distance  from 
Francia,  under  great  obscurations  of  quar¬ 
rel  and  controversy  with  him  ;  their  con¬ 
stitutional  feeling  shocked  to  an  extreme 
degree  by  the  things  he  did.  To  them, 
there  could  little  intelligence  float  down, 
on  those  long  muddy  waters,  through  those 
vast  distracted  countries,  that  was  not  more 
or  less  of  a  distracted  nature  j  and  then 
from  Buenos-Ayres  over  into  Europe,  there 
is  another  long  tract  of  distance,  liable  to 
new  distractions.  Francia,  Dictator  of  Pa¬ 
raguay,  is,  at  present,  to  the  European 
mind,  little  other  than  a  chimera  ;  at  best, 
the  statement  of  a  puzzle,  to  which  the  so¬ 
lution  is  still  to  seek.  As  the  Paraguenos, 
though  not  a  literary  people,  can  many  of 
them  spell  and  write,  and  are  not  without 
a  discriminating  sense  of  true  and  untrue, 
why  should  not  some  real  “Life  of  Fran¬ 
cia,”  from  those  parts,  be  still  possible  1 
If  a  writer  of  genius  arise  there,  he  is  here¬ 
by  invited  to  the  enterprise.  Surely  in  all 
places  your  writing  genius  ought  to  rejoice 
over  an  acting  genius,  when  he  falls  in  with 
such;  and  say  to  himself:  “Here  or  no¬ 
where  is  the  thing  for  me  to  write  of!  Why 
do  1  keep  pen  and  ink  at  all,  if  not  to  apprise 
men  of  this  singular  acting  geniiis  and  the 
like  of  him  'I  iMy  fine-arts  and  aesthetics, 
my  epics,  literatures,  poetics,  if  I  will  think 
of  it,  do  all  at  bottom  mean  either  that  or 
else  nothing  whatever!” 

Hitherto  our  chief  source  of  information 
as  to  Francia  is  a  little  book,  the  second  on 
our  list,  set  forth  in  French  some  sixteen 
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years  ago,  by  the  Messrs.  Rengger  and 
Longchamp.  Translations  into  variouslan- 
guages  were  executed  : — of  that  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  say  that  no 
man,  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
shall  use  it  as  reading.  The  translator, 
having  little  fear  of  human  detection,  and 
seemingly  none  at  all  of  divine  or  diabolic, 
has  done  his  work  even  unusually  ill;  with 
ignorance,  with  carelessness,  with  disho¬ 
nesty  prepense  ;  coolly  omitting  whatsoever 
he  saw  that  he  did  not  understand  : — poor 
man,  if  he  yet  survive,  let  him  reform  in 
time  !  He  has  made  a  French  book,  which 
was  itself  but  lean  and  dry,  into  the  most 
wooden  of  English  false  books;  doing  evil 
as  he  could  in  that  matter; — and  claimed 
wages  for  it,  as  if  the  feat  deserved  wages 
first  of  all !  Reformation,  even  on  the  small 
scale,  is  highly  necessary. 

The  Messrs.  Rengger  and  Longchamp 
were,  and  we  hope  still  are,  two  Swiss  Sur¬ 
geons  ;  who  in  the  year  1819  resolved  on 
carrying  their  talents  into  South  America, 
into  Paraguay,  with  views  towards  “  natu¬ 
ral  history,”  among  other  things.  After 
long  towing  and  struggling  in  those  Parana 
floods,  and  distracted  provinces,  after  much 
detention  by  stress  of  weather  and  of  war, 
they  arrived  accordingly  in  Francia’s  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  found  that,  without  Francia’s  leave, 
they  could  not  quit  it  again.  Francia  was 
now  a  Dionysius  of  Paraguay.  Paraguay 
had  grown  to  be,  like  some  mousetraps  and 
other  contrivances  of  art  and  nature,  easy 
to  enter,  impossible  to  get  out  of.  Our 
brave  surgeons,  our  brave  Rengger  (for  it 
is  he  alone  of  the  two  that  speaks  and 
writes)  reconciled  themselves  ;  were  set  to 
doctoring  of  Francia’s  soldiery,  of  Francia’s 
self;  collected  plants  and  beetles;  and,  for 
six  years,  endured  their  lot  rather  hand¬ 
somely:  at  length,  in  182.1,  the  embargo 
was  for  a  time  lifted,  and  they  got  home. 
This  book  was  the  consequence.  It  is  not 
a  good  book,  but  at  that  date  there  was,  on 
the  subject,  no  other  book  at  all ;  nor  is 
there  yet  any  other  better,  or  as  good.  We 
consider  it  to  be  authentic,  veracious,  mo¬ 
derately  accurate  ;  though  lean  and  dry,  it 
is  intelligible,  rational ;  in  the  French  ori¬ 
ginal,  not  unreadable.  We  may  say  it  em¬ 
braces  up  to  this  date,  the  present  date,  all 
of  importance  that  is  yet  known  in  Europe 
about  the  Doctor  Despot;  add  to  this  its 
indisputable  brevity  ;  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
read  sooner  by  several  hours  than  any  other 
Dr.  Francia :  these  are  its  excellencies, — 
considerable,  though  wholly  of  a  compa¬ 
rative  sort. 

After  all,  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit ! 
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There  is  an  endless  merit  in  a  man’s  know¬ 
ing  when  to  have  done.  The  stupidest 
man,  if  he  will  be  brief  in  proportion,  may 
fairly  claim  some  hearing  from  us  :  he  too, 
the  stupidest  man,  has  seen  something, 
heard  something,  which  is  his  own,  dis¬ 
tinctly  peculiar,  never  seen  or  heard  by  any 
man  in  this  world  before  ;  let  him  tell  us 
that,  and  if  it  were  possible,  nothing  more 
than  that, — he,  brief  in  proportion,  shall  be 
welcome ! 

The  Messrs.  Robertson,  with  their  “Fran- 
cia’s  Reign  of  Terror,”  and  other  books  on 
South  America,  have  been  much  before  the 
world  of  late ;  and  failed  not  of  a  perusal 
from  this  reviewer;  whose  next  sad  duty 
it  now  is  to  say  a  word  about  them.  The 
Messrs.  Robertson,  some  thirty  or  five  and 
thirty  years  ago,  were  two  young  Scotch¬ 
men,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh, 
as  would  seem  ;  who,  under  fair  auspices, 
set  out  for  Buenos-Ayres,  thence  for  Para¬ 
guay,  and  other  quarters  of  that  remote 
continent,  jn  the  way  of  commercial  adven¬ 
ture.  Being  young  men  of  vivacity  and 
open  eyesight,  they  surveyed  with  attentive 
view  those  convulsed  regions  of  the  world  ; 
wherein  it  was  evident  that  revolution  raged 
not  a  little;  but  also  that  precious  metals, 
cow-hides,  Jesuits’  bark,  and  multiplex  com¬ 
modities,  were  nevertheless  extant  ;  and 
iron  or  brazen  implements,  ornaments,  cot¬ 
ton  and  woollen  clothing,  and  British  man¬ 
ufactures  not  a  few,  were  objects  of  desire 
to  mankind.  The  brothers  Robertson,  acting 
on  these  facts,  appear  to  have  prospered,  to 
have  extensively  flourished  in  their  com¬ 
merce ;  which  they  gradually  extended  up 
the  River  Plate,  to  the  city  of  the  Seven 
Streams  or  Currents,  {Corrientes  so  called,) 
and  higher  even  to  Assumpeion,  metropolis 
of  Paraguay  ;  in  which  latter  place,  so  ex¬ 
tensive  did  the  commercial  interests  grow, 
it  seemed  at  last  expedient  that  one  or  both 
of  the  prosperous  brothers  should  take  up 
his  personal  residence.  Personal  residence 
accordingly  they  did  take  up,  one  or  both 
of  them,  and  maintain,  in  a  fluctuating  way, 
now  in  this  city,  now  in  that,  of  the  De  la 
Plata,  Parana  or  Paraguay  country,  for  a 
considerable  space  of  years.  How  many 
years,  in  precise  arithmetic,  it  is  impossible, 
from  these  inextricably  complicated  docu¬ 
ments  now  before  us,  to  ascertain.  In  Para¬ 
guay  itself,  in  Assumpeion  city  itself,  it  is 
very  clear,  the  brothers  Robertson  did,  suc¬ 
cessively  or  simultaneously,  in  a  fluctuating 
inextricable  manner,  live  for  certain  years; 
and  occasionally  saw  Dr.  Francia  with  their 
own  eyes, — though,  to  them  or  others,  he 
had  not  yet  become  notable. 
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^Mountains  of  cow  and  other  hides,  it 
would  appear,  quilted'  those  countries  by 
movement  of  the  brothers  Robertson,  to  be 
worn  out  in  Europe  as  tanned  boots  and 
horse-harness,  with  more  or  less  satisfac¬ 
tion, — not  without  due  profit  to  the  mer¬ 
chants,  we  shall  hope.  About  the  time  of 
Dr.  Francia’s  befjinning  his  “  reism  of  ter- 
ror,  or  earlier  it  may  be,  (for  there  are  no 
dates  in  these  inextricable  documents,)  the 
Messrs.  Robertson  were  lucky  enough 
to  take  final  farewell  of  Paraguay,  and 
carry  their  commercial  enterprises  into 
other  quarters  of  that  vast  continent, 
where  the  reign  was  not  of  terror.  Their 
voyagings,  counter-voyagings,  comings 
and  goings,  seem  to  have  been  extensive, 
frequent,  inextricably  complex  ;  to  Europe, 
to  Tucuman,  to  Glasgow,  to  Chile,  to  Las- 
wade,  and  else-whither  ;  too  complex  for 
a  succinct  intelligence,  as  that  of  our  read¬ 
ers  has  to  be  at  present.  Sufficient  for 
us  to  know,  that  the  Messrs.  Robertson  did 
bodily,  and  for  good,  return  to  their  own 
country  some  few  years  since ;  with  what 
net  result  of  cash  is  but  dimly  adumbrated 
in  these  documents ;  certainly  with  some 
increase  of  knowledge — had  the  unfolding 
of  it  but  been  brief  in  proportion !  Indis¬ 
putably  the  Messrs.  Robertson  had  some¬ 
what  to  tell :  their  eyes  had  seen  some  new 
things,  of  which  their  hearts  and  under¬ 
standings  had  taken  hold  more  or  less.  In 
which  circumstances  the  Messrs.  Robertson 
decided  on  publishing  a  book.  Arrange¬ 
ments  being  made,  two  volumes  of  “Let¬ 
ters  on  Paraguay”  came  out,  with  due  wel¬ 
come  from  the  world,  in  1839. 

We  have  read  these  “Letters”  for  the 
first  time  lately  :  a  book  of  somewhat  aque¬ 
ous  structure  :  immeasurably  thinner  than 
one  could  have  wished  ;  otherwise  not 
without  merit.  It  is  written  in  an  off-hand, 
free-glowing,  very  artless,  very  incorrect 
style  of  language,  of  thought,  and  of  con¬ 
ception  ;  breathes  a  cheerful,  eupeptic,  so¬ 
cial  spirit,  as  of  adventurous  South-Anieri- 
can  Britons,  worthy  to  succeed  in  business ; 
gives  one,  here  and  there,  some  visible  con¬ 
crete  feature,  some  lively  glimpse  of  those 
remote  sunburnt  countries  ;  and  has 
throughout  a  kind  of  bantering  humor  or 
quasi-humor,  a  joviality  and  healthiness  of 
heart,  which  is  comfortable  to  the  reader, 
in  some  measure.  A  book  not  to  be  des¬ 
pised  in  these  dull  times :  one  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  class  of  books  which  a  reader  can 
peruse,  so  to  speak,  “with  one  eye  shut  and 
the  other  not  open  ;”  a  considerable  luxury 
for  some  readers.  These  “Letters  on  Par¬ 
aguay”  meeting,  as  would  seem,  a  onani- 
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mous  approval,  it  was  now  determined  by 
the  Messrs.  Robertson  that  they  would  add 
athird  volume,  and  entitle  it  “  Dr.  Francia’s 
Reipn  of  Terror.”  They  did  so,  and  this 
likewise  the  present  reviewer  has  read. 
Unluckily  the  authors  had,  as  it  were, 
nothing  more  whatever  to  say  about  Dr. 
Francia,  or  next  to  nothing  ;  and  under  this 
condition,  it  must  be  owned  they  have  done 
their  book  with  what  success  was  well  pos¬ 
sible.  Given  a  cubic  inch  of  respectable 
Castile  soap.  To  lather  it  up  in  water  so  as 
to  fill  one  puncheon  wine-measure  :  this  is 
the  problem  ;  let  a  man  have  credit  (of  its 
kind)  for.  doing  his  problem  !  The  Messrs. 
Robertson  have  picked  almost  every  fact  of 
significance  from  “  Rengger  and  Long- 
champ,”  adding  some  not  very  significant 
reminiscences  of  their  own  ;  this  is  the 
square  inch  of  soap:  you  lather  it  up  in 
Robertsonian  loquacity,  joviality,  Commer- 
cial-lnnbanter,  Leading-Article  philosophy, 
or  other  aqueous  vehicles,  till  it  fills  the 
puncheon,  the  volume  of  four  hundred 
pages,  and  say,  “ 'I'here  !”  The  public,  it 
would  seem,  did  not  fling  even  this  in  the 
face  of  the  venders,  but  bought  it  as  a  pun¬ 
cheon  filled  ;  and  th.e  consequences  are 
already  here  :  Three  volumes  more  on 
“  South  America,”  from  the  same  assiduous 
Messrs.  Robertson  !  These,  also,  in  iiis 
eagerness,  this  present  reviewer  has  read  ; 
and  has,  alas,  to  say  that  they  are  simply 
the  old  volumes  in  new  vocables,  under  a 
new  figure.  Intrinsically  all  that  we  did 
not  already  know  of  these  three  volumes, 
— there  are  craftsmen  of  no  great  eminence 
who  will  undertake  to  write  it  in  one  sheet ! 
Yet  there  they  stand,  three  solid-looking 
volumes,  a  thousand  printed  pages  and  up¬ 
wards  ;  three  puneheons  more  lathered 
out  of  the  old  square  inch  of  Castile 
soap  !  It  is  too  bad.  A  necessitous  ready- 
witted  Irishman  sells  you  an  indifferent 
gray-horse  ;  steals  it  over  night,  paints  it 
black,  and  sells  it  you  again  on  the  mor¬ 
row  ;  he  is  haled  before  judges,  sharply 
cross-questioned,  tried,  and  almost  execu¬ 
ted,  for  such  adroitness  in  horse-flesh  j  but 
there  is  no  law  yet  as  to  books  ! 

M.  de  la  Condamine,  about  a  century 
ago,  was  one  of  a  world-famous  company 
that  went  into  those  equinoctial  countries, 
and  for  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  years  did 
exploits  there.  From  Quito  to  Cuenca,  he 
measured  you  degrees  of  the  meridian, 
climbed  mountains,  took  observations,  had 
adventures  ;  wild  Creoles  opposing  Spanish 
nescience  to  human  science  ;  wild  Indians 
throwing  down  your  whole  cargo  of  instru¬ 
ments  occasionally  in  the  heart  of  remote 
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deserts,  and  striking  work  there.  M.  de 
la  Condamine  saw  bull-fights  at  Cuenca,* 
five  days  run:  ing;  and  on  the  fifth  day,  saw 
his  unfortunate  too  audacious  surgeon  mas¬ 
sacred  by  popular  tumult  there.  He  sailed 
the  entire  length  of  the  Amazons  River,  in 
Indian  canoes;  over  narrow  Pongo  rapids, 
over  infinite  mud-waters,  the  infinite  tan¬ 
gled  wilderness,  with  its  reeking  desolation 
on  the  right  h'nd  of  him  and  on  the  left ; 
— and  had  mischances,  adventures,  and  took 
celestial  observations  all  the  way,  and  made 
remarks!  Apart  altogether  from  his  meri¬ 
dian  degrees,  which  belong  in  a  very  strict 
sense  to  world-history  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  all  Adam’s  sinful  posterity,  this 
man  and  his  party  saw  and  suffered  many 
hundred  times  as  much  of  mere  romance 
adventure  as  the  Messrs.  Robertson  did  : 
— Madame  Godin’s  passage  down  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  and  frightful  life-in-death  amid  the 
howling  forest-labyrinths,  and  wrecks  of 
her  dead  friends,  amounts  to  more  adven¬ 
ture  of  itself  than  was  ever  dreamt  of  in  the 
Robertsonian  world.  And  of  all  this  xM.  de 
la  Condamine  gives  pertinent,  lucid,  and 
conclusively  intelligible  and  credible  ac¬ 
count  in  one  very  small  octavo  volume  ;  not 
quite  the  eighth  part  of  what  the  Messrs. 
Robertson  have  already  written,  in  a  not 
pertinent,  not  lucid,  or  conclusively  intelli¬ 
gible  and  credible  manner.  And  the  Messrs. 
Robertson  talk  repeatedly,  in  their  last 
volumes,  of  writing  still  other  volumes  on 
Chile,  “  if  the  public  will  encourage.”  The 
Public  will  be  a  monstrous  fool  if  it  do.  The 
Public  ought  to  stipulate  first,  that  the  real 
new  knowledge  forthcoming  there  about 
Chile  be  separated  from  the  knowledge  or 
ignorance  already  known  ;  that  the  prelim¬ 
inary  question  be  rigorously  put.  Are  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  the  space  to  hold  it,  or  a  small 
fraction  of  one  volume! 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sin,  good  reader, 
though  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  against 
it ;  an  indubitable  mcr/efaction  or  crime.  No 
mortal  has  a  right  to  wag  his  tongue,  much 
less  to  wag  his  pen,  without  saying  some¬ 
thing  :  he  knows  not  what  mischief  he  does, 
past  computation  ;  scattering  words  with¬ 
out  meaning, — to  afflict  the  whole  world 
yet,  before  they  cease  !  For  thistle-down 
flies  abroad  on  all  winds  and  airs  of  wind  : 
idle  thistles,  idle  dandelions,  and  other  idle 
products  of  Nature  or  the  human  mind,  pro¬ 
pagate  themselves  in  that  way  ;  like  to  cov¬ 
er  the  face  of  the  earth,  did  not  man’s  indig¬ 
nant  providence  with  reap-hook,  with  rake, 
with  autumnal  steel-and-tinder,  intervene. 

♦  Condamine:  Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  I’ln- 
icrieur  de  I’Amerique  meridionale. 
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It  is  frightful  to  think  how  every  idle  vol¬ 
ume  flies  abroad  like  an  idle  globular  down- 
beard,  embryo  of  new  millions  ;  every  word 
of  it  a  potential  seed  of  infinite  new  down- 
beards  and  volumes  ;  for  the  mind  of  man 
is  feracious,  is  voracious ;  germinative, 
above  all  things,  of  the  downbeard  species! 
Why,  the  author  corps  in  Great  Britain, 
every  soul  of  them  inclined  to  grow  mere 
dandelions  if  permitted,  is  now  supposed 
to  be  about  ten  thousand  strong ;  and  the 
reading  corps,  who  read  merely  to  escape 
from  themselves,  with  one  eye  shut  and  the 
other  not  open,  and  will  put  up  with  almost 
any  dandelion  or  thing  which  they  can  read 
without  opening  both  their  eyes,  amounts  to 
twenty-seven  millions  all  but  a  few!  0 
could  the  Messrs.  Robertson,  spirited,  ar- 


totally  omit.  Francia,  the  sanguinary  ty¬ 
rant,  was  not  bound  to  look  at  the  world 
through  Rengger’s  eyes,  through  Parish 
Robertson’s  eyes,  but  faithfully  through  his 
own  eyes.  We  are  to  consider  that,  in  all 
human  likelihood,  this  Dionysius  of  Para¬ 
guay  did  mean  something  ;  and  then  to  ask 
in  quietness.  What  1  The  running  shriek- 
once  hushed,  perhaps  many  things  will 
compose  themselves,  and  straggling  frac¬ 
tions  of  information,  almost  infinitessimally 
small,  may  become  unexpectedly  luminous ! 

An  unscientific  cattle-breeder  and  tiller 
of  the  earth,  in  some  nameless  chacra  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Assumpcion,  was  the 
father  of  this  remarkable  human  individual ; 
and  seems  to  have  evoked  him  into  being 
some  time  in  the  year  1757.  The  man’s 


ticulate-speaking  men,  once  know  well  in 
what  a  comparatively  blessed  mood  you 
close  your  brief,  intelligent,  conclusive  M. 
de  la  Condamine,  and  feel  that  you  have 
passed  your  evening  well  and  nobly,  as  in  a 
temple  of  wisdom, — not  ill  and  disgraceful¬ 
ly,  as  in  brawling  tavern  supper-roorns,  with 


name  is  not  known  to  us ;  his  very  nation  is 
a  point  of  controversy:  Francia  himself 
gave  him  out  for  an  immigrant  of  French 
extraction  ;  the  popular  belief  was,  that  he 
had  wandered  over  from  Brazil.  Portu¬ 
guese  or  French,  or  both  in  one,  he  produc¬ 
ed  this  human  individual,  and  had  him 


fools  and  noisy  persons, — ah,  in  that  case, ! 
perhaps  the  Messrs.  Robertson  would  write  | 
their  new  work  on  Chile  in  part  of  a  volume !  i 
But  enough  of  this  Robertsonian  depart¬ 
ment  ;  which  we  must  leave  to  the  Fates 
and  Supreme  Providences.  These  spirited, 
articulate-speaking  Robertsons  are  far  from 
the  worst  of  their  kind  ;  nay,  among  the 
best,  if  you  will; — only  unlucky  in  this! 
case,  in  coming  across  the  autumnal  steel 
and  tinder!  Let  it  cease  to  rain  angry 
sparks  on  them :  enough  now,  and  more 
than  enough.  To  cure  that  unfortunate 
department  by  philosophical  criticism — the 
attempt  is  most  vain.  Who  will  dismount, 
on  a  hasty  journey,  with  the  day  declining, 
to  attack  mosquito-swarms  with  the  horse- 
whipl  Spur  swiftly  through  them  ;  breath¬ 
ing  perhaps  some  pious  prayer  to  heaven. 
By  the  horsewhip  they  cannot  be  killed. 
Drain  out  the  swamps  where  they  are  bred, 
— Ah,  couldst  thou  do  something  towards 
that!  And  in  the  mean  while  :  How  to  get 
on  with  this  of  Dr.  Francia  1 

The  materials,  as  our  reader  sees,  are  of 
the  miserablest :  mere  intricate  inanity,  (if 
we  except  poor  wooden  Rengger,)and  little 
more  ;  not  facts,  but  broken  shadows  of 
facts ;  clouds  of  confused  bluster  and  jar¬ 
gon  ; — the  whole  still  more  bewildered  in 
the  Robertsons^  by  what  we  may  call  a  run¬ 
ning  shriek  of  constitutional  denunciation, 
“  sanguinary  tyrant,”  and  so  forth.  How  is 
any  picture  of  Francia  to  be  fabricated  out 
of  thatl  Certainly,  first  of  all,  by  omission 
of  the  running  shriek  !  This  latter  we  shall 


christened  by  the  name  of  Jose  Gaspar 
Rodriguez  Francia,  in  the  year  abovemen- 
tioned.  Rodriguez,  no  doubt,  had  a  mother 
too ;  but  her  name,  also,  nowhere  found 
mentioned,  must  be  omitted  in  this  deline¬ 
ation.  Her  name,  and  all  her  fond  mater¬ 
nities,  and  workings,  and  sufferings,  good 
brown  lady,  are  sunk  in  dumb  forgetfulness ; 
and  buried  there  along  with  her,  under  the 
twenty-fifth  parallel  of  Southern  Latitude  ; 
and  no  British  reader  is  required  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  them  !  Jose  Rodriguez  must  have 
been  a  loose-made  tawny  creature,  much 
given  to  taciturn  reflection  ;  probably  to 
crying  humors,  with  fits  of  vehement  ill- 
nature  :  such  a'  subject,  it  seemed  to  the 
parent  Francia  cautiously  reflecting  on  it, 
would,  of  all  attainable  trades,  be  suitablest 
for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  doing  the  di¬ 
vine  offices,  in  a  country  like  Paraguay. 
There  were  other  young  Francias  ;  at  least 
one  sister  and  one  brother  in  addition ;  of 
whom  the  latter  by  and  by  went  mad.  The 
Francias,  with  their  adust  character,  and 
vehement  French-Portuguese  blood,  had 
perhaps  all  a  kind  of  aptitude  for  madness. 

[  The  Dictator  himself  was  subject  to  the 
terriblest  fits  of  hypochondria,  as  your 
adust  “  men  of  genius”  too  frequently  are  ! 
The  lean  Rodriguez,  we  fancy,  may  have 
been  of  a  devotional  turn  withal;  born  half 
a  century  earlier,  he  had  infallibly  been  so. 
Devotional  or  not,  he  shall  be  a  priest,  and 
do  the  divine  offices  in  Paraguay,  perhaps 
in  a  very  unexpected  way. 

Rodriguez,  having  learned  his  hornbooks 
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and  elementary  branches  at  Assumpcion, 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cordova  in  Tuciiman,  to  pursue  his 
curriculum  in  that  seminary.  So  far  we 
know,  but  almost  no  farther.  What  kind 
of  curriculum  it  was,  what  lessons,  spiritual 
spoonmeat,  the  poor  lank  sallow  boy  was 
.crammed  with,  in  Cordova  High  Seminary; 
and  how  he  took  to  it,  and  pined  or  throve  on 
it,  is  entirely  uncertain.  Lank,  sallow  boys 
in  the  Tucuman  and  other  high  seminaries 
are  often  dreadfully  ill-dealt  with,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  their  spiritual  spoonmeat,  as  times 
go  !  Spoon-poison  you  might  often  call  it 
rather  :  as  if  the  object  were  to  make  them 
Mithridateses,  able  to  live,  on  poison  1 
Which  may  be  a  useful  art,  too,  in  its 
kind  1  Nay,  in  fact,  if  we  consider  it,  these 
high  seminaries  and  establishments  exist 
there,  in  Tucuman  and  elsewhere,  not  for 
that  lank,  sallow  boy’s  special  purposes, 
but  for  their  own  wise  purposes  ;  they  were 
made  and  put  together,  a  long  while  since, 
without  taking  the  smallest  counsel  of  the 
sallow  boy !  Frequently  they  seem  to  say 
to  him,  all  along:  “  This  precious  thing 
that  lies  in  thee,  O  sallow  boy,  of  ‘  genius,’ 
so  called,  it  may  to  thee  and  to  eternal  Na¬ 
ture,  be  precious;  but  to  us  and  to  tempo¬ 
rary  Tucuman,  it  is  not  precious,  but  per¬ 
nicious,  deadly  :  we  require  thee  to  quit 
this,  or  expect  penalties!”  And  yet  the 
poor  boy,  how  can  he  quit  it ;  eternal  Na¬ 
ture  herself,  from  the  depths  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  ordering  him  to  go  on  with  it  1 
From  the  depths  of  the  Universe,  and  of 
his  own  Soul,  latest  revelation  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  he  is,  in  a  silent,  imperceptible,  but 
irrefragable  manner,  directed  to  go  on  with 
it, — and  has  to  go,  though  under  penalties. 
Penalties  of  very  death,  or  worse  !  Alas, 
the  poor  boy,  so  willing  to  obey  temporary 
Tucumans,  and  yet  unable  to  disobey  eter¬ 
nal  Nature,  is  truly  to  be  pitied.  Thou 
shah  be  Rodriguez  Francia  1  cries  Nature, 
and  the  poor  boy  to  himself.  Thou  shalt 
be  Ignatius  Loyola,  Friar  Ponderoso,  Don 
Fatpauncho  Usandwonto  I  cries  Tucuman. 
The  poor  creature’s  whole  boyhood  is  one 
long  law  suit :  Rodriguez  Francia  against 
All  Persons  in  general.  It  is  so  in  Tucu¬ 
man,  so  in  most  places.  You  cannot  ad¬ 
vise  eflectually  into  what  high  seminary  he 
had  best  be  sent;  the  only  safe  way  is  to 
bargain  beforehand,  that  he  have  force  born 
with  him  sufficient  to  make  itself  good 
against  all  persons  in  general ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lean  Francia  pro¬ 
secutes  his  studies  at  Cordova,  waxes  grad¬ 
ually  taller  towards  new  destinies.  Rodri¬ 
guez  Francia,  in  some  kind  of  Jesuit  scull- 


[Sept. 

cap,  and  black  college  serge  gown,  a  lank 
rawboned  creature,  stalking  with  a  down- 
look  through  the  irregular  public  streets 
of  Cordova  in  those  years,  with  an  infini¬ 
tude  of  painful  unspeakabilities  in  the 
interior  of  him,  is  an  interesting  object  to 
the  historical  mind.  So  much  is  unspeak¬ 
able,  0  Rodriguez  ;  and  it  is  a  most  strange 
Universe  this  we  are  born  into  ;  and  the 
theorem  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Don  Fat¬ 
pauncho  Usandwonto  seems  to  me  to  hob¬ 
ble  somewhat !  Much  is  unspeakable  ; 
lying  within  one,  like  a  dark  lake  of  doubt, 
of  Acherontic  dread,  leading  down  to  Chaos 
itself.  Much  is  unspeakable,  answers 
Francia  ;  but  somewhat  also  is  speakable, 
— this  for  example  :  That  I  will  not  be  a 
priest  in  Tucuman  in  these  circumstances ; 
that  I  should  like  decidedly  to  be  a  secular 
person  rather,  were  it  even  a  lawyer 
rather  !  Francia,  arrived  at  man’s  years, 
changes  from  Divinity  to  Law.  Some  say 
it  was  in  Divinity  that  he  graduated,  and 
got  his  Doctor’s  hat  ;  Rengger  says.  Di¬ 
vinity  ;  the  Robertsons,  likelier  to  be  incor¬ 
rect,  call  him  Doctor  of  Laws.  To  our 
present  readers  it  is  all  one,  or  nearly  so. 
Rodriguez  quitted  the  Tucuman  Alma 
Matei\  with  some  beard  on  his  chin,  and 
reappeared  in  Assumpcion  to  look  out  for 
practice  at  the  bar. 

What  Rodriguez  had  contrived  to  learn, 
or  grow  to,  under  this  his  Alma  Mater  in 
Cordova,  when  he  quitted  her  1  The  answ^er 
is  a  mere  guess  ;  his  curriculum,  we  again 
say,  is  not  yet  known.  Some  faint  smat¬ 
tering  of  Arithmetic,  or  the  everlasting 
laws  of  Numbers ;  faint  smattering  of 
Geometry,  everlasting  laws  of  Shapes; 
these  things, '  we  guess,  not  altogether  in 
the  dark,  Rodriguez  did  learn,  and  found 
extremely  remarkable.  Curious  enough  : 
That  round  Globe  put  into  that  round 
Drum,  to  touch  it  at  the  ends  and  all  round, 
it  is  precisely  as  if  you  clapt  2  into  the 
inside  of  3,  not  a  jot  more,  not  a  jot  less : 
wonder  at  it,  0  Francia;  for  in  fact  it  is  a 
thing  to  make  one  pause  I  Old  Greek  Ar- 
chimedeses,  Pythagorases,  dusky  Indians, 
old  nearly  as  the  hills,  detected  such  things  ; 
and  they  have  got  across  into  Paraguay, 
into  this  brain  of  thine,  thou  happy  Francia. 
How  is  it,  too,  that  the  Almighty  Maker’s 
Planets  run,  in  those  heavenly  spaces,  in 
paths  which  are  conceivable  in  thy  poor 
human  head  as  Sections  of  a  Conel  The 
thing  thou  conceivest  as  an  Ellipsis,  the 
Almighty  Maker  has  set  his  Planets  to  roll 
in  that.  Clear  proof,  which  neither  Loyola 
nor  Usandwonto  can  contravene,  that  Thou 
too  art  denizen  of  this  universe  ;  that  Thou 
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too,  in  some  inconceivable  manner,  wert 
present  at  the  Council  of  the  Gods ! — Faint 
smatterings  of  such  thinors  Francia  did 
learn  in  Tucuman.  Endless  heavy  fod- 
derings  of  Jesuit  theology,  poured  on  him 
and  round  him  by  the  wagon-load,  inces¬ 
santly,  and  year  after  year,  he  did  not  learn  ; 
but  left  lying  there  as  shot  rubbish.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  slight  inkling'  of 
human  grammatical  vocables,  especially  of 
French  vocables,  seems  probable.  French 
vocables;  bodily  garment  of  the  “Ency¬ 
clopedic”  and  Gospel,  according  to  Volney, 
Jean-Jacques  and  Compau}’ ;  of  infinite  im¬ 
port  to  Francia ! 

Nay,  is  it  not  in  some  sort  beautiful  to 
see  the  sacred  flame  of  ingenuous  human 
curiosity,  love  of  knowledge,  awakened, 
amid  the  damp  somnolent  vapors,  real  and 
metaphorical,  the  damp  tropical  poison- 
jungles,  and  fat  Lethean  stupefactions  and 
entanglements,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  poor 
Paraguay  Creole  1  Sacred  flame,  no  bigger 
yet  than  that  of  a  farthing  rushlight,  and 
with  nothing  but  secondhand  French  class- 1 
books  in  science,  and  in  politics  and  morals 
nothing  but  the  Raynals  and  Rousseaus,  to 
feed  it : — an  ///-fed,  lank-quavering,  most 
blue-colored,  almost  ghastly-looking  flame  ; 
but  a  needful  one,  a  kind  of  sacred  one 
even  that!  Thou  shalt  love  knowledge, 
search  what  is  the  truth  of  this  God’s 
Universe  ;  thou  art  privileged  and  bound 
to  love  it,  to  search  for  it,  in  Jesuit  Tucu¬ 
man,  in  all  places  that  the  sky  covers;  and 
shalt  try  even  Volneys  for  help,  if  there  he 
no  other  help  !  This  poor  blue-colored  in¬ 
extinguishable  flame  in  the  soul  of  Rodri¬ 
guez  Francia,  there  as  it  burns  better  or 
worse,  in  many  figures,  through  the  whole 
life  of  him,  is  very  notable  to  me.  Blue 
flame  though  it  be,  it  has  to  burn  up  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  poisonous  lumber 
from  the  general  face  of  Paraguay  ;  and 
singe  the  profound  impenetrable  forest- 
jungle,  spite  of  all  its  brambles  and  lianas, 
into  a  very  black  condition, — intimating 
that  there  shall  be  decease  and  removal  on 
the  part  of  said  forest-jungle;  peremptory 
removal  ;  that  the  blessed  Sunlight  shall 
again  look  in  upon  his  cousin  Earth,  tyran- 
nously  hidden  from  him,  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  now  !  Courage,  Rodriguez  ! 

Rodriguez,  indifferent  to  such  remote 
considerations,  successfully  addicts  him¬ 
self  to  law-pleadings,  and  general  private 
studies,  in  the  city  of  Assumpcion.  We 
have  always  understood  he  was  one  of  the 
best  advocates,  perhaps  the  very  best,  and 
what  is  still  more,  the  justest  that  ever 
took  briefs  in  that  country.  This  the 


Robertsonian  “  Reign  of  Terror”  itself  is 
willing  to  admit,  nay,  repeatedly  asserts, 
and  impresses  on  us.  He  was  so  just  and 
true,  while  a  young  man  ;  gave  such  divine 
prognostics  of  a  life  of  nobleness  ;  and 
then,  in  his  riper  years,  so  belied  all  that ! 
Shameful  to  think  of:  he  bade  fair,  at  one 
time,  to  be  a  friend-of-humanity  of  the 
first  water;  and  then  gradually,  hardened 
by  political  success,  and  love  of  f>ower,  he 
became  a  mere  ravenous  goul,  or  solitary 
thief  in  the  night;  stealing  the  constitu¬ 
tional  palladiums,  from  their  parliament- 
houses — and  executed  upwards  of  forty 
persons !  Sad  to  consider  what  men  and 
friends-of-humanity  will  turn  to! 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  given  to  this  or  as 
yet  to  any  editor,  till  a  Biography  arrive 
from  Paraguay,  to  shape  out  with  the 
smallest  clearness,  a  representation  of 
Francia’s  existence  as  an  Assumpcion  ad¬ 
vocate  ;  the  scene  is  so  distant,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  it  so  unknown.  Assumpcion 
city,  near  three  hundred  years  old  now, 
lies  in  free-and-easy  fashion,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Parana  River ;  embosomed 
among  fruit-forests,  rich  tropical  umbrage  ; 
thick  wood  round  it  everywhere — which 
serves  for  defence  too  against  the  Indians. 
Approach  by  which  of  the  various  roads 
you  will,  it  is  through  miles  of  solitary 
shady  avenue,  shutting  out  the  sun’s  glare  ; 
overcanopying,  as  with  grateful  green  awn¬ 
ing,  the  loose  sand-highway, — where,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  (date  undis- 
coverable  in  those  intricate  volumes),  Mr. 
Parish  Robertson,  advancing  on  horseback, 
met  one  cart  driven  by  a  smart  brown  girl, 
in  red  bodice,  with  long  black  hair,  not  un¬ 
attractive  to  look  upon  ;  and  for  a  space  of 
twelve  miles,  no  other  articulate-speaking 
thing  whatever.* 

The  people  of  that  profuse  climate  live 
in  a  careless  abundance,  troubling  them¬ 
selves  about  few  things  ;  build  what  wooden 
carts,  hide-beds,  rnud-brick  houses  are  in¬ 
dispensable  ;  import  what  of  ornamental 
lies  handiest  abroad ;  exchanging  for  it 
Paraguay  tea  in  sewed  goatskins  Riding 
through  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  with  Parish 
Robertson,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  you 
will  find  the  entire  population  just  arisen 
from  its  siesta;  slipshod,  half-buttoned; 
sitting  in  its  front  verandahs  open  to  the 
street,  eating  pumpkins  with  voracity, — 
sunk  to  the  ears  in  pumpkins ;  imbibing 
the  grateful  saccharine  juices,  in  a  free  and 
easy  way.  They  look  up  at  the  sound  of 
your  hoofs,  not  without  good  humor.  Fron- 
dent  trees  parasol  the  streets, — thanks  to 
*  Letters  on  Paraguay. 
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Nature  and  the  Virgin.  You  will  be  wel¬ 
come  at  their  tertulias^ — a  kind  of  “  Awar- 
nV’  as  the  flunkey  says,  “  consisting  of 
flirtation  and  the  usual  trimmings:  swarrie 
on  the  table  about  seven  o’clock.”  Before 
this,  the  whole  population,  it  is  like,  has 
gone  to  bathe  promiscuously,  and  cool  and 
purify  itself  in  the  Parana:  promiscuously, 
but  you  have  all  got  linen  bathing-garments, 
and  can  Avash  about  with  some  decency  ; 
a  great  relief  to  the  human  tabernacle  in 
those  climates.  At  your  tertulia^  it  is  said, 
the  Andalusian  eyes,  still  bright  to  this 
tenth  or  twelfth  generation,  are  distractive, 
seductive  enough,  and  argue  a  soul  that 
would  repay  cultivating.  The  beautiful 
half-savages;  full  of  wild  sheet-lightning, 
which  might  be  made  continuously  lumin¬ 
ous  !  Tertulia  well  over,  you  sleep  on  hide- 
stretchers,  perhaps  here  and  there  on  a 
civilized  mattress,  within  doors  or  on  the 
housetops. 

In  the  damp,  flat  country  parts,  where  the 
mosquitoes  abound,  you  sleep  on  high 
stages,  mounted  on  four  poles,  forty  feet 
above  the  ground,  attained  by  ladders  ;  so 
high,  blessed  be  the  Virgin,  no  mosquito 
can  follow  to  sting, — it  is  a  blessing  of  the 
Virgin  or  some  other.  You  sleep  there,  in 
an  indiscriminate  arrangement,  each  in  his 
several  poncho  or  blanket-cloak  ;  with  some 
saddle,  deal-box,  wooden  log,  or  the  like, 
under  your  head.  For  bed-tester  is  the 
canopy  of  everlasting  blue;  for  night-lamp, 
burns  Canopus  in  his  infinite  spaces;  mos¬ 
quitoes  cannot  reach  you,  if  it  please  the 
Powers.  And  rosy-fingered  Morn,  suffus¬ 
ing  the  east  with  sudden  red  and  gold,  and 
other  flame-heraldry  of  swift-advancing 
Day,  attenuates  all  dreams  ;  and  the  sun’s 
first  level  light-volley  sheers  away  sleep 
from  living  creatures  everywhere ;  and 
living  men  do  then  awaken  on  their  four- 
post  stage  there,  in  the  Pampas, — and 
might  begin  with  prayer  if  they  liked,  one 
fancies  !  There  is  an  altar  decked  on  the 
horizon’s  edge  yonder,  is  there  not  ;  and  a 
cathedral  wide  enough  1 — How,  over  night, 
you  have  defended  yourself  against  vam¬ 
pires,  is  unknown  to  this  editor. 

The  Guacho  population,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  not  yet  fit  for  constitutional 
liberty.  They  are  a  rude  people ;  lead  a 
drowsy  life,  of  ease  and  sluttish  abundance, 
— one  shade,  and  but  one,  above  a  dog’s 
life,  which  is  defined  as  “ease  and  scar- 
city.”  The  arts  are  in  their  infancy  ;  and 
not  less  the  virtues.  For  equipment,  cloth¬ 
ing,  bedding,  household  furniture,  and  gen¬ 
eral  outfit  of  every  kind,  those  simple 
populations  depend  much  on  the  skin  of 


the  cow  ;  making  of  it  most  things  want¬ 
ed,  lasso,  bolas,  ship-cordage,  rimmings  of 
cart-wheels,  spatterdashes,  beds,  and  house- 
doors.  In  country  places  they  sit  on  the 
skull  of  the  cow :  General  Artigas  was 
seen,  and  spoken  with,  by  one  of  the  Rob¬ 
ertsons,  sitting  among  field-ofiicers,  all  on 
cow-skulls,  toasting  stripes  of  beef,  and 
!“  dictating  to  three  secretaries  at  once.”* 
They  sit  on  the  skull  of  the  cow  in  country 
places  ;  nay,  they  heat  themselves,  and  evexi 
burn  lime,  by  igniting  the  carcass  of  the 
cow. 

One  art  they  seem  to  have  perfected, 
and  one  only — that  of  riding.  Astley’s 
and  Ducrow’s  must  hide  their  head,  all 
glories  of  Newmarket  and  Epsom  dwindle 
to  extinction,  in  comparison  of  Guaeho 
horsemanship.  Certainly  if  ever  Centaurs 
lived  upon  the  earth,  these  are  of  tliem. 
They  stick  on  their  horses  as  if  both  were 
one  flesh ;  galloping  where  there  seems 
hardly  path  for  an  ibex  ;  leaping  like  kan¬ 
garoos,  and  flourishing  their  nooses  and 
bolases  the  while.  They  can  whirl  them¬ 
selves  round  under  the  belly  of  the  horse, 
in  cases  of  war-stratagem,  and  stick  fast, 
hanging  on  by  the  mere  great  toe  and  heel. 
You  think  it  is  a  drove  of  wild  horses  gal- 
loping  up  :  on  a  sudden,  with  wild  scream, 
it  becomes  a  troop  of  Centaurs  with  pikes 
in  their  hands.  Nay,  they  have  the  skill, 
which  most  of  all  transcends  Newmarket, 
of  riding  on  horses  that  are  not  fed  ;  and 
can  bring  fresh  speed  and  alacrity  out  of  a 
horse  which,  with  you,  was  on  the  point  of 
lying  down.  To  ride  on  three  horses  with 
Ducrow  they  would  esteem  a  small  feat : 
to  ride  on  the  broken-winded  fractional 
part  of  one  horse,  that  is  the  feat !  Their 
huts  abound  in  beef,  in  reek  also,  and  rub¬ 
bish  ;  excelling  in  dirt  most  places  that 
human  nature  has  anywhere  inhabited. 
Poor  Guachos!  They  drink  Paraguay  tea, 
sucking  it  up  in  succession,  through  the 
same  tin  pipe,  from  one  common  skillet. 

Fhey  are  hospitable,  sooty,  leathery,  lying, 
laughing  fellows  ;  of  excellent  talent  in 
their  sphere.  They  have  stoicism,  though 
ignorant  of  Zeno;  nay,  stoicism  coupled 
with  real  gaiety  of  heart.  Amidst  their 
reek  and  wreck,  they  laugh  loud,  in  rough 
jolly  banter;  they  twang,  in  a  plaintive 
manner,  rough  love-melodies  on  a  kind  of 
guitar;  smoke  infinite  tobacco;  and  de¬ 
light  in  gambling  and  ardent  spirits,  ordi¬ 
nary  refuge  of  voracious  empty  souls.  For 
the  same  reason,  and  a  better,  they  delight 
also  in  Corpus-Christi  ceremonies,  mass- 
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chantings,  and  devotional  performances. 
These  men  are  fit  to  be  drilled  into  some¬ 
thing!  Their  lives  stand  there  like  empty 
capacious  bottles,  calling  to  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  all  Dr.  Francias  who 
may  pass  that  way:  “Is  there  nothing  to 
put  into  us,  then  1  Nothing  but  nomadic 
idleness,  Jesuit  superstition,  rubbish,  reek, 
and  dry  stripes  of  tough  beefl”  Ye  un¬ 
happy  Guachos, — yes,  there  is  something 
other,  there  are  several  things  other,  to  put 
into  you  !  But  withal,  you  will  observe,  the 
seven  devils  have  first  to  be  put  out  of 
you :  Idleness,  lawless  Brutalness,  Dark¬ 
ness,  Falseness — seven  devils  or  more. 
And  the  way  to  put  something  into  you  is, 
alas,  not  so  plain  at  present  I  Is  it, — alas, 
on  the  whole,  is  it  not  perhaps  to  lay  good 
horsewhips  lustily  upon  you,  and  cast  out 
these  seven  devils  as  a  preliminary! 

How  Francia  passed  his  days  in  such  a 
region,  where  philosophy,  as  is  too  clear, 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb !  Francia,  like 
Quintus  Fixlein,  had  “perennial  tire-proof 
joys,  namely,  employments.”  He  had  much 
law-business,  a  great  and  ever-increasing 
reputation  as  a  man  at  once  skilful  and 
faithful  in  the  management  of  causes  for 
men.  Then,  in  his  leisure  hours,  he  had 
his  Volneys,  Raynals ;  he  had  second-hand 
scientific  treatises  in  French  ;  he  loved  to 
“  interrogate  Nature,”  as  they  say  ;  to  pos¬ 
sess  theodolites,  telescopes,  star-glasses, — 
any  kind  of  glass  or  book,  or  gazing  imple¬ 
ment  whatever,  through  which  he  might 
try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fact  in  this 
strange  Universe  :  poor  Francia!  Nay,  it 
is  said,  his  hard  heart  was  not  without  in- 
tiammability  ;  was  sensible  to  those  Anda¬ 
lusian  eyes  still  bright  in  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  generation,  in  such  case,  too,  it 
may  have  burnt,  one  would  think,  like  an¬ 
thracite,  in  a  somewhat  ardent  manner. 
Rumors  to  this  effect  are  afloat ;  not  at 
once  incredible.  Pity  there  had  not  been 
some  Andalusian  pair  of  eyes,  with  specu¬ 
lation,  depth,  and  soul  enough  in  the  rear  of 
them  to  fetter  Dr.  Francia  permanently, 
and  make  a  house-father  of  him.  It  had 
been  better;  but  it  befel  not.  As  for  that 
light-headed,  smart,  brown-girl,  whom, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  you  saw  selling 
flowers  on  the  streets  of  Assumpeion,  and 
leading  a  light  life,  is  there  any  certainty 
that  she  was  Dr.  Francia’s  daughter  !  Any 
cerfciinty  that  even  if  so,  he  could  and 
should  have  done  something  considerable 
for  her!*  Poor  Francia,  poor  light-head¬ 
ed,  smart,  brown  girl, — this  present  re¬ 
viewer  cannot  say! 

’*  IlobertsDn. 


Francia  is  a  somewhat  lonesome,  down¬ 
looking  man,  apt  to  be  solitary  even  in  the 
press  of  men  j  wears  a  face  not  unvisited 
by  laughter,  yet  tending  habitually  to¬ 
wards  the  sorrowful,  the  stern.  He  passes 
everywhere  for  a  man  of  veracity,  punc¬ 
tuality,  of  iron  methodic  rigor  ;  of  iron 
rectitude,  above  all.  “  The  skilful  lawyer,” 
“  the  learned  lawyer,”  these  are  reputations ; 
but  the  “honest  lawyer!”  This  law-case 
was  reported  by  the  Robertsons  before 
they  thought  of  writing  a  “  Francia’s  Reign 
of  Terror,”  with  that  running  shriek, 
which  so  confuses  us.  We  love  to  believe 
the  anecdote,  even  in  its  present  loose 
state,  as  significant  of  many  things  in 
Francia : 

“  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Francia’s 
reputation,  as  a  lawyer,  was  not  only  unsullied 
by  venality,  but  conspicuous  for  rectitude. 

“He  had  a  friend  in  Assumpeion  of  the  name 
of  Domingo  Rodriguez.  This  man  had  cast 
a  covetous  eye  upon  a  Naboth’s  vineyard,  and 
this  Naboth,  of  whom  Francia  was  the  open 
e  lemy,  was  called  Esianislao  Machain.  Never 
doubling  ihat  the  young  doctor,  like  other  law¬ 
yers,  would  undertake  his  unrighteous  cause, 
Rodriguez  opened  to  him  his  case,  and  request¬ 
ed,  with  a  handsome  retainer,  his  advocacy  of 
it.  Francia  saw  at  once  that  his  friend’s  pre¬ 
tensions  were  founded  in  fraud  and  injustice ; 
and  he  not  only  refused  to  tact  as  his  counsel, 
but  plainly  told  him  that  much  as  he  hated  his 
antagonist  Machain,  yet  if  he  (Rodriguez)  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  iniquitous  suit,  that  ai  tagonisl 
should  have  his  (Francia’s)  most  zealous  sup¬ 
port.  But  covetousness,  as  Ahab’s  story  shows 
us,  is  not  so  easily  driven  from  its  pretensions; 
and  in  spite  of  Francia’s  warning,  Rodriguez 
persisted.  As  he  was  a  potent  man  in  point  of 
fortune,  all  was  going  against  Machain  and  his 
devoted  vineyard. 

“  At  this  stage  of  the  question,  Francia  wrap¬ 
ped  himself  one  night  in  his  cloak,  and  walked 
to  the  house  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  Machain. 
The  slave  who  opened  the  door,  knowing  that 
his  master  and  the  doctor,  like  the  houses  of 
Montagu  and  Capulet,  were  smoke  in  each 
other’s  eyes,  refused  the  lawyer  admittance, 
and  ran  to  inform  liis  master  of  the  strange  and 
unexpected  visit.  Machain,  no  less  struck  by 
the  circumstance  than  his  slave,  for  some  time 
hesitated;  but  at  length  determined  to  admit 
Francia.  In  walked  the  silent  doctor  to  Ma- 
chain’s  chamber.  All  the  papers  connected 
with  the  law-plea — voluminous  enough  I  have 
been  assured — were  outspread  upon  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  escritoire. 

“  ‘Machain,’  said  the  lawyer,  addressing  him, 
‘you  know  I  am  your  enemy.  But  I  know  that 
my  friend  Rodriguez  meditates,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly,  unless  I  interfere,  carry  against  you  an 
act  of  gross  and  lawless  aggression ;  I  have 
come  to  offer  my  services  in  your  defence.’ 

“  The  astonished  Machain  could  scarcely 
credit  his  senses ;  but  poured  forth  the  ebulli- 
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lion  of  his  gratitude  in  terms  of  thankful  ac¬ 
quiescence. 

“  The  fir.«t  ‘  escrito,’  or  writing,  sent  in  by 
Francia  to  the  Juez  de  Alzada,  or  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  confounded  the  adverse  ad¬ 
vocates,  and  staggered  the  judge,  who  was  in 
their  interest.  ‘  My  friend,’  said  the  judge  to 
the  leading  counsel,  ‘I  cannot  go  forward  in 
this  matter  unless  you  bribe  Dr.  Francia  to  be 
silent.’  ‘I  will  try,’  replied  the  advocate,  and 
he  went  to  Naboth’s  counsel  with  a  hundred 
doubloons  (about  three  hundred  and  fifty  gui¬ 
neas),  which  he  otiered  him  as  a  bribe  to  let 
the  cause  take  its  iniquitous  course.  Consider- 
ing,  too,  that  his  best  introduc'ion  would  be 
a  hint  that  this  douceur  was  ollercd  with  the 
judge’s  concurrence,  the  knavish  lawyer  hinted 
to  the  upright  one  that  such  was  the  fact. 

‘•‘<SVr/ga  UsIpaV  said  Francia,  ^  con  sus  riles 
pcnsaniientos,  y  vilisimo  oro  de  vii  casa.^  ‘Out 
with  your  vile  insinuations,  and  dross  of  gold 
from  my  house.’ 

“  Otf  marched  the  venal  drudge  of  the  unjust 
judge  ;  and  in  a  moment  putting  on  his  capote, 
the  offended  advocate  went  to  the  residence  of 
the  Juez  de  Alzada.  Shortly  relating  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  the  myrmidon, — 
‘Sir,’  continued  Francia,  ‘you  are  a  disgrace 
to  law,  and  a  blot  upon  justice.  You  are,  more¬ 
over,  completely  in  my  power ;  and  unless  to¬ 
morrow  I  have  a  decision  in  favor  of  my  client, 
I  will  make  your  seat  upon  the  bench  too  hot 
for  you,  and  the  insignia  of  your  judicial  ofiice 
shall  become  the  emblems  of  your  shame.’ 

“  The  morrow  did  bring  a  decision  in  favor 
ofFrancia’s  client.  Naboth  retained  his  vine¬ 
yard  ;  the  judge  lost  his  reputation  ;  and  the 
young  doctor’s  fame  extended  far  and  wide.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  he 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  in  those  days; 
and,  as  is  reported,  never  spoke  to  him 
more.  The  subject  of  the  quarrel  is  vaguely 
supposed  to  have  been  “money  tnatters.” 
Francia  is  not  accused  of  avarice;  nay,  is 
expressly  acquitted  of  loving  money,  even 
by  Rengger.  But  he  did  hate  injustice  ;  — 
and  probably  was  not  indisposed  to  allow 
himself^  among  others,  “the  height  of  fair 
play  !”  A  rigorous,  correct  man,  that  will 
have  a  spade  be  a  spade  ;  a  man  of  much 
learning  in  Creole  law,  and  occult  French 
sciences,  of  great  talent,  energy,  fidelity  : 
— a  man  of  some  temper  withal ;  unhappily 
subject  to  private  “hypochondria;”  black 
private  thunder-clouds,  whence  probably 
the  origin  of  these  lightnings,  when  you 
poke  into  him!  He  leads  a  lonesome,  seU- 
secluded  life;  “interrogating  Nature” 
through  mere  star-glasses,  and  Abbe-Ray- 
nal  philosophies — who  in  that  way  will 
yield  no  very  exuberant  response.  Mere 
law-papers,  advocate  fees,  civic  officialities, 
renowns,  and  the  wonder  of  Assumpeion 
Guachos  ; — not  so  much  as  a  pair  of  Anda¬ 
lusian  eyes  that  can  lasso  him,  except  in  a 
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temporarj'’  way  :  this  man  seems  to  have 
got  but  a  lean  lease  of  Nature,  and  may 
end  in  a  rather  shrunk  condition  !  A  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  with  this  atrabiliar  earnestness 
of  his,  and  such  a  reverberatory  furnace  of 
passions,  inquiries,  unspeakabilities  burn¬ 
ing  in  him,  deep  under  cover,  he  might 
have  made  an  excellent  monk  of  St.  Domi¬ 
nic,  fit  almost  for  canonization  ;  nay,  an 
excellent  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  Grand 
Inquisitor,  or  the  like,  had  you  developed 
him  in  that  way.  But,  for  all  this,  he  is 
now  a  day  too  late.  Monks  of  St.  Domi¬ 
nic  that  might  have  been,  do  now,  instead 
of  devotional  raptures  and  miraculous  sus¬ 
pensions  in  prayer,  produce — brown  ac¬ 
cidental  female  infants,  to  sell  flowers,  in 
an  indigent  state,  on  the  streets  of  Assump¬ 
eion  !  It  is  grown  really  a  most  barren 
time;  and  this  Francia,  with  his  grim  un¬ 
speakabilities,  with  his  fiery  splenetic  hu¬ 
mors,  kept  close  under  lock  and  kej%  what 
has  he  to  look  for  in  it  1  A  post  on  the 
Bench,  in  the  municipal  Cabildo, — nay,  he 
has  already  a  post  in  the  Cabildo  ;  he  has 
already  been  Alcalde,  Lord  Mayor  of  As¬ 
sumpeion,  and  ridden  in  such  gilt  coach 
as  they’’  had.  He  can  look  for  little,  one 
would  say  but  barren  monies,  barren  Gua- 
cho  world-celebrities;  Abbe-Raynal  philo- 
sophisms  also  very  barren  ;  wd  oily  a  bar¬ 
ren  life-voyage  of  it,  ending — in  zero  thinks 
the  Abbe  Raynal  1 

But  no  ;  the  world  wags  not  that  way  in 
those  days.  Far  over  the  waters  there 
have  been  Federations  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  :  guillotines,  portable-guillotines,  and 
a  French  people  risen  against  tyrants; 
there  has  been  a  Sansculottism,  speaking  at 
last  in  cannon-volleys  and  the  crash  of 
towns  and  nations  over  half  the  world. 
Sleek  Fatpauncho  Usandwonto,  sleek  aris¬ 
tocratic  Donothingism,  sunk  as  in  death- 
sleep  in  its  well  stufled  easy-chair,  or  stag¬ 
gering  in  somnambulism  on  the  house-tops, 
seemed  to  itself  to  hear  a  voice  say.  Sleep 
no  more,  Donothingism ;  Donothingism 
doth  murder  sleep  !  It  was  indeed  a  ter¬ 
rible  explosion,  that  of  Sansculoiiism  ; 
commingling  very  Tartarus  with  the  old- 
established  stars  ;  fit,  such  a  tumult  was 
it,  to  awaken  all  but  the  dead.  And  out  of 
it  there  had  come  Napoleonisms,  Tamerlan- 
isms ;  and  then,  as  a  branch  of  these, 
Conventions  of  Aranjuez,  soon  followed  by 
Spanish  Juntas,  Spanish  Cortes;  and,,  on 
i  the  whole,  a  smiting  broad  awake  of  poor 
j  old  Spain  itself,  much  to  its  amazement. 

I  And  naturally  of  New  Spain  next, — to  its 
'double  amazement,  seeing  itself  awake! 
lAnd  so,  in  the  new  hemisphere  too,  arise 
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wild  projects,  angry  arguings;  arise  armed 
nratherinors  in  Santa  Marfrnerita  Island,  with 
Bolivars  and  Invasions  of  Cumana;  revolts 
of  La  Plata,  revolts  of  this  and  then  of 
that;  the  subterranean  electric  element, 
shock  on  shock,  shaking  and  exploding,  in 
the  new  hemisphere  too,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Very  astonishing  to  witness,  from  the  year 
IS  10  and  onwards.  Had  Dr.  Rodriguez 
Francia  three  ears,  he  would  hear;  as  many 
eyes  as  Argus,  he  would  gaze!  He  is  all 
eye,  he  is  all  ear.  A  new,  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  fiofure  of  existence  is  cut  out  for  Dr. 
Rodriguez. 

The  Paraguay  people,  as  a  body,  lying 
far  inland,  with  little  speculation  in  their 
heads,  were  in  no  haste  to  adopt  the  new 
republican  gospel ;  but  looked  first  how  it 
would  succeed  in  shaping  itself  into  facts. 
Buenos  Ayres,  Tucuman,  most  of  the  La 
Plata  provinces,  had  made  their  revolutions, 
brought  in  the  reign  of  libertj'^,  and  unluck¬ 
ily  driven  out  the  reign  of  law  and  regular¬ 
ity  ;  before  the  Paraguenos  could  resolve 
on  such  an  enterprise.  Perhaps  they  are 
afraid  'I  General  Belgrano,  with  a  force  of 
a  thousand  men,  missioned  by  Buenos- 
Ayres,  came  up  the  river  to  countenance 
them,  in  the  end  of  I8l0  ;  but  was  met  on 
their  frontier  in  array  of  war;  was  attack¬ 
ed,  or  at  least  was  terrified,  in  the  night 
watches,  so  that  his  men  all  fled  ; — and  on 
the  morrow,  poor  General  Belgrano  found 
himself  not  a  countenancer,  but  one  need¬ 
ing  countenance  ;  and  was  in  a  polite  way 
sent  down  the  river  again  !*  Not  till  a 
year  after  did  the  Paraguenos,  by  sponta¬ 
neous  movement,  resolve  on  a  career  of 
freedom  ; — resolve  on  getting  some  kind 
of  congress  assembled,  and  the  old  govern¬ 
ment  sent  its  ways.  Francia,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumable,  was  active  at  once  in  exciting  and 
restraining  them  :  the  fruit  was  now  drop- 
ripe,  we  may  say,  and  fell  by  a  shake.  Our 
old  royal  Governor  went  aside,  worthy 
man,  with  some  slight  grimace,  when  or¬ 
dered  to  do  so  ;  National  Congrress  intro- 
duced  itself ;  secretaries  read  papers, 
“compiled  chiefly  out  of  Rollin’s  Ancient 
History  ;”  and  we  became  a  Republic  ;  with 
Don  Fulgenao  Yegros,  one  of  the  richest 
Guachos,  and  best  horseman  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  for  President^  and  two  Assessors  with 
him,  called  also  Vocales^  or  Vowels,  whose 
names  escape  us ;  Francia,  as  Secretary^ 
being  naturally  the  Consonant,  or  motive 
soul  of  the  combination.  This,  as  we 
grope  out  the  date,  was  1811.  The  Para¬ 
guay  Congress,  having  completed  this  con- 
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stitution,  went  home  again  to  its  field-la¬ 
bors,  hoping  a  good  issue. 

Feebler  light  hardly  ever  dawned  for  the 
historical  mind,  than  this  which  is  shed  for 
us  by  Rengger,  Robertsons,  and  Company, 
on  the  birth,  the  cradling,  baptismal  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  early  fortunes  of  the  new  Par¬ 
aguay  Republic.  Through  long,  vague,  and 
indeed  intrinsically  vacant  pages  of  their 
books,  it  lies  gray,  undecipherable,  without 
form  and  void.  Francia  was  secretary,  and 
a  Republic  did  take  place  :  this,  as  one  small 
clear-burning  fact,  shedding  far  a  comfort¬ 
able  visibility,  conceivability  over  the  uni¬ 
versal  darkness,  and  making  it  into  con¬ 
ceivable  dusk  with  one  rushlight  fact  in  the 
centre  of  it — this  w’e  do  know  ;  and  cheer- 
fudy  yielding  to  necessity,  decide  that  this 
shall  suffice  us  to  know.  What  more  is 
there  1  Absurd  somnolent  persons,  struck 
broad  awake  by  the  subterranean  concus¬ 
sion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  meeting  together  to  establish  a 
republican  career  of  freedom,  and  compile 
official  papers  out  of  Rollin — are  not  a 
subject  on  which  the  historical  mind  can 
be  enlightened.  The  historical  mind,  thank 
Heaven,  forgets  such  persons  and  their  pa¬ 
pers,  as  fast  as  you  repeat  them.  Besides, 
these  Guacho  populations  are  greedy,  su¬ 
perstitious,  vain  ;  and,  as  Miers  said  in  his 
haste,  mendacious  every  soul  of  them  ! 
Within  the  confines  of  Paraguay,  we  know 
for  certain  but  of  one  man  who  would  do 
himself  an  injury  to  do  a  just  or  true  thing 
under  the  sun :  one  man  who  understands 
in  his  heart  that  this  Universe  is  an  eternal 
Fact — and  not  some  huge  temporary  Pump¬ 
kin,  saccharine,  absinthian  ;  the  rest  of  its 
significance  chimerical  merely  !  Such  men 
cannot  have  a  history,  though  a  Thucy- • 
dides  came  to  write  it.  Enough  for  us  to 
understand  that  Don  This  was  a  vaporing 
blockhead,  who  followed  his  pleasures,  his 
peculations,  and  Don  That  another  of  the 
same  ;  that  there  occurred  fatuities,  misma¬ 
nagements  innumerable  ;  then  discontents, 
open  grumblings,  and  as  a  running  accom¬ 
paniment,  intriguings,  caballings,  outings, 
innings  :  till  the  Government  Mouse,  fouler 
than  when  the  Jesuits  had  it,  became  a  bot¬ 
tomless  pestilent  inanity,  insupportable  to 
any  articulate-speaking  soul ;  till  Secreta¬ 
ry  Francia  should  feel  that  he,  for  one, 
could  not  be  Consonant  to  such  a  set  of 
Vowels;  till  Secretary  Francia,  one  day, 
flinging  down  his  papers,' rising  to  his  feet, 
should  jerk  out  with  oratorical  vivacity  his 
lean  right  hand,  and  say,  with  knit  brows, 
in  a  low,  swift  tone,  “  Adieu,  Senhores ; 
God  preserve  you  many  years  !’* 
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Francia  withdrew  to  his  chacra,  a  plea¬ 
sant  country-house  in  the  woods  of  Yta- 
pua,  not  far  ofT;  thereto  interrogate  Na- 
ture,  and  live  in  a  private  manner.  Parish 
Robertson,  much  about  this  date,  which  we 
grope  and  guess  to  have  been  perhaps  in 
1812,  was  boarded  with  a  certain  ancient 
Donna  Juana,  in  that  same  region ;  had 
iertulias  of  unimaginable  brilliancy ;  and 
often  went  shooting  of  an  evernng.  On 
one  of  those — but  he  shall  himself  report: 

“  On  one  of  those  .lovely  evenings  in  Para¬ 
guay,  after  the  south-west  wind  has  both  cleared 
and  cooled  the  air,  I  was  drawn  in  my  pursuit  ol 
game,  into  a  peaceful  valley,  not  far  from  Dona 
Juana’s  and  remarkable  for  its  combination  of 
all  the  striking  features  of  the  scenery  of  the 
country.  Suddenly  1  came  upon  a  neat  and  un¬ 
pretending  cottage.  Up  rose  a  partridge ;  1 
fired,  and  the  bird  came  to  the  ground.  A  voice 
from  behind  called  out,  *  Buen  tiro' — ‘a  good 
shot.’  1  turned  round,  and  beheld  a  gentleman 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
black,  with  a  large  scarlet  capote^  or  cloak, 
thrown  over  his  shoulders.  He  luid  a  mate-cup 
in  one  hand,  a  cigar  in  the  other;  and  a  little 
urchin  of  a  negro,  with  his  arms  crossed,  was  in  ] 
attendance  by  the  gentleman’s  side.  The  stran¬ 
ger’s  countenance  was  dark,  and  his  black  eyes 
were  very  penetrating,  while  his  jet  hair  comb¬ 
ed  back  from  a  hold  forehead,  and  hanging  in 
natural  ringlets  ov^er  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a 
dignified  and  striking  air.  He  wore  on  his  shoes 
large  golden  buckles,  and  at  the  knees  of  his 
breeches  the  same.” 

“In  the  exercise  of  the  primitive  and  simple 
hospitality  common  in  the  country,  1  was  invited 
to  sit  down  under  the  corridor,  and  to  take  a  ci¬ 
gar  and  mate  (cup  of  I’araguay  tea).  A  celes¬ 
tial  globe,  a  large  telescope,  and  a  theodolite 
were  under  the- little  portico  ;  and  I  immediate¬ 
ly  inferred  that  the  personage  before  me  was  no 
other  than  Dr.  Francia.” 

Yes,  here  for  the  first  time  in  authentic 
history,  a  remarkable  hearsay  becomes  a 
remarkable  visuality :  through  a  pair  of 
clear  human  eyes,  you  look  face  to  face  on 
the  very  figure  of  the  man.  Is  not  this 
verily  the  exact  record  of  those  clear 
Robertsonian  eyes,  and  seven  senses  ;  en¬ 
tered  accurately,  then  and  not  afterwards, 
on  the  ledger  of  the  memory  ]  We  will 
hope  so  ;  who  can  but  hope  so  !  The  figure 
of  the  man  will,  at  all  events,  be  exact. 
Here  too  is  the  figure  of  his  library — the 
conversation,  if  any,  was  of  the  last  degree 
of  insignificance,  and  may  be  left  out,  or 
supplied  ad  libitum  : 

“  He  introduced  me  to  his  library,  in  a  confined 
room,  with  a  very  small  window,  and  that  so  sha¬ 
ded  by  the  roof  of  the  corridor,  as  to  admit  the 
least  portion  of  light  necessary  for  study.  Tlie 
library  was  arranged  on  three  rows  of  shelves, 
extending  across  the  room,  and  might  have  con- 


[Sept. 

sisted  of  three  hundred  volumes.  There  were 
many  ponderous  books  on  law  ;  a  few  on  the  in¬ 
ductive  sciences;  some  in  French  and  some  in 
Latin  upon  subjects  of  general  literature,  with 
Euclid’s  Elements,  and  some  schoolboy  treatises 
on  algebra.  On  a  large  table  were  heaps 
of  law-papers  and  processes.  Several  folios 
bound  in  vellum  were  outspread  upon  it ;  a 
lighted  candle  (though  placed  there  solely  with 
a  view  to  light  cigars)  lent  its  feeble  aid  to  illu¬ 
mine  the  room  ;  while  a  mate-cup  and  inkstand, 
both  of  silver,  stood  on  another  part  of  the  ta¬ 
ble.  There  was  neither  carpet  nor  mat  on  the 
brick  floor  ;  and  the  chairs  were  of  such  ancient 
fashion,  size,  and  weight,  that  it  required  a  con¬ 
siderable  effort  to  move  them  from  one  spot  to 
another.” 

Peculation,  malversation,  the  various 
forms  of  imbecility  and  voracious  dis¬ 
honesty  went  their  due  course  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  offices  of  Assunjpeion,  unrestrain¬ 
ed  by  Francia,  and  unrestrainable  : — till,  as 
we  may  say,  it  reached  a  height ;  and,  like 
other  suppurations  and  diseased  concre¬ 
tions  in  the  living  system,  had  to  burst,  and 
take  itself  away.  To  the  eyes  of  Paraguay 
in  general,  it  had  become  clear  that  such  a 
reign  of  liberty  was  unendurable  ;  that 
some  new  revolution,  or  change  of  minis¬ 
try  was  indispensable. 

Rengger  says  that  Francia  withdrew 
“more  than  once”  to  his  chacra,  disgusted 
with  his  colleagues  ;  who  always,  by  un¬ 
limited  promises  and  protestations,  had  to 
flatter  him  back  again  ;  and  then  anew  dis¬ 
gusted  him.  Francia  is  the  Consonant  of 
these  absurd  “Vowels;”  no  business  can 
go  on  without  Francia!  And  the  finances 
are  deranged,  insolvent ;  and  llie  military, 
unpaid,  ineffective,  cannot  so  much  as  keep 
out  the  Indians  ;  and  there  comes  trouble 
and  rumor  of  new  war  from  Buenos  Ayres 
— alas,  from  what  corner  of  the  great  con¬ 
tinent,  come  there  other  than  troubles  and 
rumors  of  war  1  Patriot  generals  become 
traitor  generals  ;  get  themselves  “  shot  in 
market-places  revolution  follows  revolu¬ 
tion.  Artigas,  close  on  our  borders,  has 
begun  harrying  the  Banda  Oriental  with 
fire  and  sword;  “dictating  despatches 
from  cow-skulls.”  Like  clouds  of  wolves 
— only  feller,  being  mounted  on  horseback, 
with  pikes — the  Indians  dart  in  on  us  ;  car¬ 
rying  conflagration  and  dismay.  Paraguay 
must  gel  itself  governed,  or  it  will  be 
worse  for  Paraguay  !  The  eyes  of  all  Par¬ 
aguay,  we  can  well  fancy,  turn  to  the  one 
man  of  talent  they  have,  the  one  man  of 
veracity  they  have. 

In  1813  a  second  Congress  is  got  to¬ 
gether:  we  fancy  it  was  Francia’s  last  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  Government  suppuration,  when 
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it  flattered  him  back,  for  the  last  time,  to 
ask  his  advice.  That  such  suppuration  do 
now  dissolve  itself,  and  a  new  Congress  be 
summoned  !  In  the  new  Congress,  the  Fo- 
cales  are  voted  out  ;  Francia  and  Fulgencio 
are  named  joint  Consuls:  with  Francia  for 
Consul,  and  Don  Fulgencio  Yegros  for 
Co7tsw/’s-cloak,  it  may  be  better.  Don  Fub 
ffencio  rides  about  in  gorgeous  sash  and 
epaulettes,  a  rich  man  and  horse-subduer; 
good  as  Consul’s  cloak  ; — but  why  should 
the  real  Consul  have  a  cloak  ?  Next  year 
in  the  third  Congress,  Francia,  “by  insidi¬ 
ous  manoeuvring,”  by  “  favor  of  the  milita¬ 
ry,”  and,  indeed,  also  in  some  sort,  we  may 
say,  by  law  of  Nature—gets  himself  declared 
Dictator  :  “  for  three  years,”  or  for  life, 
may  in  these  circumstances  mean  much  the 
same.  This  was  in  1814.  Francia  never 
assembled  any  Congress  more  ;  having  sto¬ 
len  the  constitutional  palladiums,  and  insi¬ 
diously  got  his  wicked  will !  Of  a  Con¬ 
gress  that  compiled  constitutions  out  of 
Rollin,  who  would  not  lament  such  a  desti¬ 
ny  1  This  Congress  should  have  met  again  ! 
It  was  indeed,  say  Rengger  and  the  Rob¬ 
ertsons  themselves,  such  a  Congress  as 
never  met  before  in  tlie  v.  orld  ;  a  Congress 
w  hich  knew  not  its  right  hand  from  its  left : 
which  drank  infinite  rum  in  the  taverns  ; 
and  had  one  wish,  that  of  getting  on  horse¬ 
back,  home  to  its  field-husbandry  and  part¬ 
ridge-shooting.  The  military  mostly  fa¬ 
vored  Francia  ;  being  gained  over  by  him — 
the  thief  of  constitutional  palladiums. 

With  Francia’s  entrance  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  Consul,  still  more  as  Dictator,  a 
great  improvement,  it  is  granted  even  by 
Rengger,  did  in  all  quarters  forthwith  show 
itself.  The  finances  were  husbanded, 
were  accurately  gathered  ;  every  official 
person  in  Parag'  ay  had  to  hethink  him, 
and  begin  doing  his  work,  instead  of  merely 
seeming  to  do  it.  'I'he  soldiers  Francia 
took  care  to  see  paid  and  drilled  ;  to  see 
march,  with  real  death-shot  and  service, 
when  the  Indians  or  other  enemies  showed 
themselves.  Guardias^  guard-houses,  at 
short  distances  were  established  along  the 
river’s  bank  and  all  round  the  dangerous 
frontiers:  wherever  the  Indian  centaur- 
troop  showed  face,  an  alarm  cannon  went 
off,  and  soldiers,  quickly  assembling,  with 
actual  death-shot  and  service,  were  upon 
them.  These  wolf-hordes  had  to  vanish 
into  the  hearts  of  their  deserts  again.  The 
land  had  peace.  Neither  Artigas,  nor  any 
of  the  fire-brands  and  war-plagues  which 
were  distracting  South  America  from  side 
to  side,  could  get  across  the  border.  All 
negotiation  or  intercomrauning  with  Bue¬ 


nos  Ayres,  or  with  any  of  these  war-dis¬ 
tracted  countries,  was  peremptorily  waived. 
To  no  Congress  of  Lima,  General  Congress 
of  Panama,  or  other  general  or  particular 
congress,  would  Francia,  by  deputy  or  mes¬ 
sage,  offer  the  smallest  recognition.  All 
South  America  raging  and  ravening  like 
one  huge  dog-kennel  gone  rabid,  we  here 
in  Paraguay  have  peace,  and  cultivate  our 
tea-trees :  why  should  not  we  let  well 
alone  1  By  degrees,  one  thing  acting  on 
another,  and  this  ring  of  frontier  “  guard¬ 
houses”  being  already  erected  there,  a 
rigorous  sanitary  line,  impregnable  as  brass, 
was  drawn  round  all  Paraguay  ;  no  commu¬ 
nication,  import  or  export  trade  allowed, 
except  by  the  Dictator’s  license, — given  on 
payment  of  the  due  monies,  when  the  po¬ 
litical  horizon  seemed  innocuous  ;  refused 
when  otherwise.  'I'he  Dictator’s  trade-li¬ 
censes  were  a  considerable  branch  of  his 
revenues ;  his  entrance  dues,  somewhat 
onerous  to  the  foreign  merchant,  (think  the 
Messrs.  Robertson,)  were  another.  Para¬ 
guay  stood  isolated;  the  rabid  dog-kennel 
raging  round  it,  wide  as  South  America, 
but  kept  out  as  by  lock  and  key. 

These  were  vigorous  measures,  gradually 
coming  on  the  somnolent  Guacho  popula¬ 
tion  !  It  seems,  meanwhile,  that,  even  after 
the  perpetual  dictatorship,  and  onwards  to 
the  fifth  or  the  sixth  year  of  Francia’s  gov¬ 
ernment,  there  was,  though  the  constitu¬ 
tional  palladiums  were  stolen,  nothing  very 
special  to  complain  of.  Paraguay  had 
peace ;  sat  under  its  tea-tree,  the  rabid 
dog-kennel,  Indians,  Artiguenos,  and  other 
war-firebrands,  all  shut  out  from  it.  But 
in  that  year,  1819,  the  second  year  of  the 
perpetual  dictatorship,  there  arose,  not  for 
the  first  time,  dim  indications  of  “  plots,” 
even  dangerous  plots  !  In  that  year  the 
fire-brand  Artigas  was  finally  quenched  ; 
obliged  to  beg  a  lodging  even  of  Francia, 
his  enemy  ;  — and  got  it  hospitably,  though 
contemptuously.  And  now  straightway 
there  advanced,  from  Artigas’s  lost,  wasted 
country,  a  certain  General  Ramirez,  his 
rival  and  victor,  and  fellow-bandit  and  fire¬ 
brand.  This  General  Ramirez  advanced 
up  to  our  very  frontier  ;  first  with  oflTers 
of  alliance  ;  failing  that,  w'ith  offers  of 
war ;  on  which  latter  offer  he  was  closed 
with,  was  cut  to  pieces;  and— a  letter  was 
found  about  him,  addressed  to  Don  Fulgen¬ 
cio  Yegros,  the  rich  Guacho  horseman  and 
Ex-Consul ;  which  arrested  all  the  faculties 
of  Dr.  Francia’s  most  intense  inielligence, 
there  and  then  !  A  conspiracy,  w’ith  Don 
Fulgencio  at  the  head  of  it  ;  conspiracy 
which  seems  the  wdder-spread  the  larther 
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one  investigates  it ;  which  has  been  brew¬ 
ing  itself  these  “  two  years,”  and  now,  “  on 
Good-Friday  next,”  is  to  be  burst  out ; 
starting  with  the  massacre  of  Dr.  Francia 
and  others,  whatever  it  may  close  with  !* 
Francia  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  in 
plots!  He  looked,  watched,  investigated, 
till  he  got  the  exact  extent,  position,  na¬ 
ture,  and  structure  of  this  plot  fully  in  his 
eye  ;  and  then — w'hy,  then  he  pounced  on 
it  like  a  glede-falcon,  like  a  fierce  condor, 
suddenly  from  the  invisible  blue  ;  struck 
beak  and  claws  into  the  very  heart  of  it, 
tore  it  into  small  fragments,  and  consumed 
it  on  the  spot.  It  is  Francia’s  way  I  This 
was  the  last  plot,  though  not  the  first  plot, 
Francia  ever  heard  of  during  his  perpetual 
dictatorship. 

It  is,  as  we  find,  over  these  three  or  these 
two  years,  while  the  Fulgencio  plot  is  get¬ 
ting  itself  pounced  upon  and  torn  in  pieces, 
that  the  “  reign  of  terror,”  properly  so 
called,  extends.  Over  these  three  or  these 
two  years  only, — though  the  “running 
shriek”  of  it  confuses  all  thirigs  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  It  was  in  this  stern  period 
that  Francia  executed  above  forty  persons. 
Not  entirely  inexplicable  !  “  Par  Dios^  ye 

shall  not  conspire  against  me  ;  I  will  not 
allow  it.  The  career  of  freedom,  be  it 
known  to  all  men  and  Guachos,  is  not  yet 
begun  in  this  country  ;  I  am  still  only  cast¬ 
ing  out  the  Seven  Devils.  My  lease  of 
Paraguay,  a  harder  one  than  your  stupidi¬ 
ties  suppose,  is  for  life  ;  the  contract  is. 
Thou  must  die  if  thy  lease  be  taken  from 
thee.  Aim  not  at  my  life,  ye  constitu¬ 
tional  Guachos, — or  let  it  be  a  diviner  man 
than  Don  Fulgencio  the  horse-subduer  that 
does  it.  By  heaven,  if  you  aim  at  my  life, 
I  will  bid  you  have  a  care  of  your  own!” 
He  executed  upwards  of  forty  persons. 
How  many  he  arrested,  flogged,  cross- 
questioned — for  he  is  an  inexorable  man  ! 
If  you  are  guilty,  or  suspected  of  guilt'  it 
will  go  ill  with  you  here.  Francia’s  arrest, 
carried  by  a  grenadier,  arrives  ;  you  are  in 
strait  prison  ;  you  are  in  Francia’s  bodily 
presence  ;  those  sharp  St.  Dominic  eyes, 
that  diabolic  intellect,  prying  into  you, 
probing,  cross-questioning  you,  till  the  se¬ 
cret  cannot  be  hid:  till  the  “three  ball 
cartridges”  are  handed  to  a  sentry’^ ; — and 
your  doom  is  Rhadamanthine  ! 

But  the  plots,  as  we  say,  having  ceased 
by  thi  •  rough  surgery,  it  would  appear  that 
there  was,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  little 
or  no  more  of  it,  little  or  no  use  for  more. 
The  “  reign  of  terror,”  one  begins  to  find. 


was  properly  a  reign  of  rigor  ;  which  would 
become  “  terrible”  enough  if  you  infringed 
the  rules  of  it,  but  which  was  peaceable 
otherwise,  regular  otherwise.  Let  this, 
amid  the  “  running  shriek,”  which  will  and 
should  run  its  full  length  in  such  circum- 
stances,  be  well  kept  in  mind. 

It  happened  too,  as  Rengger  tells  us,  in 
the  same  year,  (1820,  as  we  grope  and 
gather,)  that  a  visitation  of  locusts,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  destroyed  all  the  crops 
of  Paraguay  ;  and  there  was  no  prospect 
hut  of  universal  dearth  or  famine.  The 
crops  are  done;  eaten  by  locusts;  the 
summer  at  an  end  !  We  have  no  foreign 
trade,  or  next  to  none,  and  never  had  al¬ 
most  any  ;  what  will  become  of  Paraguay 
and  its  Guachos  1  In  Guachos  is  no  hope, 
no  help :  but  in  a  Dionysius  of  the  GuachosI 
Dictator  Francia,  led  by  occult  French 
sciences  and  natural  sagacity,  nay,  driven 
by  necessity  itself,  peremptorily  commands 
the  farmers  throughout  all  Paraguay  to 
sow  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands  anew  ; 
with  or  without  hope,  under  penalties ! 
The  result  was  a  moderately  good  harvest 
still :  the  result  was  a  discovery  that  two 
harvests  were,  every  year,  possible  in  Para¬ 
guay  ;  that  agriculture,  a  rigorous  Dictator 
presiding  over  it,  could  be  infinitely  im¬ 
proved  there.*  As  Paraguay  has  about 
100,000  square  miles  of  territory  mostly 
fertile,  and  only  some  two  souls  planted  on 
each  square  mile  thereof,  it  seemed  to  the 
Dictator  that  this,  and  not  foreign  trade, 
might  be  a  good  course  for  his  Paraguenos. 
This  accordingly,  and  not  foreign  trade,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  political  horizon, 
was  the  course  resolved  on .;  the  course 
persisted  in,  “  with  evident  advantages,” 
says  Rengger.  Thus,  one  thing  acting  on 
another, — domestic  plot,  hanging  on  Arti- 
gas’s  country  from  without ;  and  locust 
swarms  with  improvement  of  husbandry  in 
the  interior  ;  and  those  guard-houses  all  al¬ 
ready  there,  along  the  frontier, — Paraguay’ 
came  more  and  more  to  be  hermetically’ 
closed  ;  and  Francia  reigned  over  it,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a  rigorous  Diony’sius 
of  Paraguay,  without  foreign  intercourse, 
or  with  such  only  as  seemed  good  to  Fran¬ 
cia. 

How  the  Dictator,  now  secure  in  pos¬ 
session,  did  manage  this  huge  Paraguay’, 
which,  by  strange  “insidious”  and  other 
means,  had  fallen  in  life-lease  to  him,  and 
was  his  to  do  the  best  he  could  with,  it 
were  interesting  to  know.  What  the  mean- 
ing  of  him,  the  result  of  him,  actually  was? 


Rengger. 


Rengger, '67,  &c. 
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One  desiderates  some  Biography  of  Fran-’ 
cia  by  a  native  ! — Meanwhile,  in  the  JEsh-  ^ 
thetische  Brief wechseV^  of  Herr  Professor , 
Sauerteig,  a  work  not  yet  known  in  Eng- ! 
land,  nor  treating  specially  of  this  subject,  ! 
we  find,  scattered  at  distant  intervals,  a  re-  j 
mark  or  two  Mhich  may  be  worth  transla¬ 
ting.  Professor  Sauerteig,  an  open  soul, 
looking  with  clear  eye  and  large  recog-  ^ 
nizing  heart  over  all  accessible  quarters  of  j 
the  world,  has  cast  a  sharp  sun-glance  here 
and  there  into  Dr.  Francia  too.  These  few 
philosophical  remarks  of  his,  and  then  a  few  | 
anecdotes  gleaned  elsewhere,  such  as  the  | 
barren  ground  yields,  must  comprise  what 
more  we  have  to  say  of  Francia.  I 

! 

“  Pity,”  exclaims  Sauerteig  once,  “  that  a  na-  i 
tion  cannot  reform  itself,  as  the  English  are  | 
now  trying  to  do,  by  what  their  newspapers  call : 
‘  tremendous  cheers !’  Alas,  it  cannot  be  done,  j 
Reform  is  not  joyous,  but  grievous  ;  no  single 
man  can  relbrin  himself  without  stern  sufi'ering 
and  stern  working  ;  how  much  less  can  a  nation 
of  men.  The  serpent  sheds  not  his  old  skin 
without  rusty  disconsolateness  ;  he  is  not  happy, 
but  miserable !  In  the  Water-cure  itself,  do  you 
not  sit  steeped  for  months  ;  washed  to  the  heart 
in  elemental  drenchings  ;  and,  like  Job,  are  made 
to  curse  your  day?  Reforming  of  a  nation  is  a 
terrible  business  !  Thus,  too,  Medea,  when  she 
made  men  young  again,  was  wont  {du  Him- 
mel!)  to  hew  them  in  pieces  with  meat-axes; 
cast  them  into  caldrons,  and  boil  them  for  a 
length  of  time.  How  much  handier  could  they 
but  have  done  it  by  ‘  tremendous  cheers’ 
alone  !” 


“Like  a  drop  of  surgical  antiseptic  liquid, 
poured  (by  the  benign  Powers,  as  I  fancy !)  into 
boundless  brutal  corruptions  ;  very  sharp,  very 
caustic,  corrosive  enough,  this  tawny  tyrannous 
Dr.  Francia,  in  the  interior  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  continent, — he,  too,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  grand  Phenomenon  there.  A  monstrous 
moulting  process  taking  place; — monstrous, 
gluttonous  boa-constrictor  (he  is  of  length  from 
Panama  to  Patagonia)  shedding  his  old  skin ; 
whole  continent  getting  itself  chopped  to  pieces, 
and  boiled  in  the  Medea  caldron,  to  become 
young  again,  unable  to  manage  it  by  ‘tremen¬ 
dous  cheers’  alone !” 


“  What  they  say  about  ‘  love  of  power’ 
amounts  to  little.  Power  ?  Love  of  ‘  power’ 
merely  to  make  flunkies  come  and  go  for  you  is 
a  ‘  love,’  I  should  think,  which  enters  only  into 
the  minds  of  persons  in  a  very  infantine  state  ! 
A  grown  man,  like  this  Dr.  Francia,  who  wants 
nothing  as  I  am  assured,  but  three  cigars  daily, 
a  cup  of  wa/e,  and  four  ounces  of  butchers’  meat 
with  brown  bread  :  the  whole  world  and  its  uni¬ 
ted  flunkies,  taking  constant  thought  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  can  do  nothing  for  him  but  that  only.  That 
he  already  has,  and  has  had  always ;  why 
should  he,  not  being  a  minor,  love  flunkey  ‘  pow¬ 
er  1’  He  loves  to  see  you  about  him,  with  your 


flunkey  promptitudes,  with  your  grimaces,  adu¬ 
lations,  and  sham-loyalty?  You  are  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  a  daily  and  hourly  feast  to  the  eye  and  soul  ? 
Ye  unfortunates,  from  his  heart  rises  one  prayer, 
That  the  last  created  flunkey  had  vanished  Irom 
this  universe,  never  to  appear  more  ! 

“  And  yet  truly  a  man  does  tend,  and  must, 
under  frightful  penalties  perpetually  tend,  to  be 
king  of  his  world  ;  to  stand  in  his  world  as  what 
he  is,  a  centre  of  light  and  order,  not  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  confusion.  A  man  loves  power  :  yes, 
if  he  see  disorder  his  eternal  enemy  rampant 
about  him,  he  does  love  to  see  said  enemy  in  the 
way  of  being  conquered  ;  he  can  have  no  rest 
till  that  come  to  pass  !  Your  Mahomet  cannot 
bear  a  rent  cloak,  but  clouts  it  with  his  own 
hands  ;  how  much  more  a  rent  country,  a  rent 
world.  He  has  to  imprint  the  image  of  his  own 
veracity  upon  the  world,  and  shall,  and  must, 
and  will  do  it,  more  or  less :  it  is  at  his  peril  if 
he  neglect  any  great  or  any  small  possibility  he 
may  have  of  this.  Francia’s  inner  Came  is  but 
a  meagre,  blue-burning  one :  let  him  irradiate 
midnight  Paraguay  with  it,  such  as  it  is.” 


“  Nay,  on  the  whole,  how  cunning  is  Nature 
in  getting  her  farms  leased  !  Is  it  not  a  blessing 
this  Paraguay  can  get  the  one  veracious  man  it 
has,  to  take  lease  of  it,  in  these  sad  circum¬ 
stances  ?  His  farm  profits,  and  whole  wages,  it 
would  seem,  amount  only  to  what  is  called 
‘  Nothing  and  find  yourselt  !’  Spartan  food  and 
lodging,  solitude,  two  cigars,  and  a  cup  of  mate 
daily,  he  already  had.” 

Truly,  it  would  seem,  as  Sauerteig  re¬ 
marks,  Dictator  Francia  had  not  a  very 
joyous  existence  of  it,  in  this  his  life-lease 
of  Paraguay  !  Casting  out  of  Seven  Devils 
from  a  Guacho  population  is  not  joyous  at 
all ;  both  exorcist  and  exorcised  find  it  sor¬ 
rowful  !  JMeanwhile,  it  does  appear,  there 
was  some  improvement  made  :  no  veritable 
labor,  not  even  a  Dr.  Francia’s,  is  in  vain. 

Of  Francia’s  improvements  there  might 
as  much  be  said  as  of  his  cruelties  or 
rigors  ;  for,  indeed,  at  bottom,  the  one  was 
in  proportion  to  the  other.  He  improved 
agriculture — not  two  ears  of  corn  where 
one  only  grew,  but  two  harvests  of  corn, 
as  we  have  seen  !  He  introduced  schools, 
“  boarding-schools,”  “  elementary  schools,” 
and  others,  on  which  Rengger  has  a  chap¬ 
ter  ;  everywhere  he  promoted  education, 
as  he  could ;  repressed  superstition  as  he 
could.  Strict  justice  between  man  and 
man  was  enforced  in  his  law-courts:  he 
himself  would  accept  no  gift,  not  even  a 
trifle,  in  any  case  whatever.  Rengger,  on 
packing  up  for  departure,  had  left  in  his 
hands,  not  from  forgetfulness,  a  Print  of 
Napoleon  ;  worth  some  shillings  in  Europe, 
but  invaluable  in  Paraguay,  where  Francia, 
who  admired  this  hero  much,  had  hitherto 
seen  no  likeness  of  him  but  a  Niirnberg 
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caricature.  Francia  sent  an  express  after 
Rcngger,  to  ask  what  the  value  of  the  Print 
was.  No  value;  M.  Rengger  could  not 
sell  Prints  ;  it  was  much  at  his  Excellency’s 
service,  llis  Excellency  straightway  re¬ 
timed  it.  An  exact,  decisive  man!  Pec¬ 
ulation,  idleness,  ineffectuality,  had  to  cease 
in  all  the  public  offices  of  Paraguay.  So 
far  as  lay  in  Francia,  no  public  and  no  pri¬ 
vate  man  in  Paraguay  was  allowed  to  slur 
his  work  ;  all  public  and  all  private  men,  so 
far  as  lay  in  Francia,  were  forced  to  do 
their  work  or  die!  We  might  define  him 
as  the  born  enemy  of  quacks;  one  who 
has  from  Nature  a  heart-hatred  of  unxe- 
racity  in  man  or  in  thing,  wheresoever 
he  see>  it.  Of  persons  who  do  not 
speak  the  truth,  and  do  not  act  the 
truth,  he  has  a  kind  of  diabolic-divine  im¬ 
patience  ;  they  had  better  disappear  out 
of  his  neifirhborhood.  Poor  Francia  ;  his 
light  was  but  a  very  sulphurous,  meagre, 
blue-burning  one  ;  but  he  irradiated  Para¬ 
guay  with  it  (as  our  Professor  says)  the 
best  he  could. 

That  he  had  to  maintain  himself  alive  aW 
the  while,  and  would  suffer  no  man  to  glance 
contradiction  at  him,  but  instantaneously 
repressed  all  such  :  this  too  we  need  no 
ghost  to  tell  us  ;  this  lay  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.  Mis  lease  of  Paraguay  was  a 
/(/e-lease.  He  had  his  “  three-ball  cart- 
ridijes”  ready  for  whatever  man  he  found 
aiming  at  hia  life.  He  had  frightful  prisons. 
He  had  Tevego  far  up  among  the  wastes,  a 
kind  of  Paraguay  Siberia,  to  which  unruly 
persons,  not  yet  got  the  length  of  shoot¬ 
ing,  were  relegated.  The  main  exiles, 
Rengger  says,  were  drunken  mulattoes  and 
the  class  called  unfortunate-females.  They 
lived  miserably  there ;  became  a  sadder,  and 
perhaps  a  wiser,  body  of  mulattoes  and  un¬ 
fortunate-females. 

But  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
Reverend  Manual  Perez  as  he  preaches, 
“  in  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  at  As- 
sumpeion,  on  the  20lh  of  October,  1840,” 
in  a  tone  somewhat  nasal,  yet  trustworthy 
withal.  His  Funeral  Discourse,  translated 
into  a  kind  of  English,  presents  itself  still 
audible  in  the  “Argentine  News”  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  No.  813.  We  select  some  passages  ; 
studying  to  abate  the  nasal  tone  a  little  ; 
to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  Argentine  Eng¬ 
lish  under  the  law  of  grammar.  It  is  the 
worst  translation  in  the  world,  and  does 
poor  Manuel  Perez  one  knows  not  what 
injustice.  This  Funeral  Discourse  has 
“  much  surprised”  the  Able  Editor,  it 
seems ; — has  led  him  perhaps  to  ask,  or  be 
readier  for  asking.  Whether  all  that  con- 
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fused  loud  litanying  about  “  reign  of  ter¬ 
ror,”  and  so  forth,  was  not  possibly  of  a 
rather  long-eared  nature  1 

“  Amid  the  convulsions  of  revolution,”  says 
the  lleverend  Manuel,  “  the  Lord,  looking  down 
with  pity  on  Paraguay,  raised  up  Don  Jose 
Gaspar  Francia  for  it.s  deliverance.  And  when, 
in  the  words  of  my  text,  the  children  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Ixtrd,  the  Lord  raised  up  a.  de¬ 
liverer  to  the  children  of  Israel,  who  delivered 
them.’’'' 

“  What  measures  did  not  his  Excellency  de¬ 
vise,  what  labors  undergo,  to  preserve  peace 
in  the  Republic  at  home,  and  place  it  in  an  alti¬ 
tude  to  command  respect  from  abroad  !  His 
first  care  was  directed  to  obtain  supplies  of 
arms,  and  to  discipline  soldiers.  To  all  that 
would  import  arms  he  held  out  the  inducement 
of  exemption  from  duty,  and  the  permission  to 
export  in  return  whatever  produce  they  prefer¬ 
red.  An  abundant  supply  of  excellent  arms 
was,  by  these  means,  obtained.  I  am  lost  in 
wmnder  to  think  how  this  great  man  could  at¬ 
tend  to  such  a  multiplicity  of  things  !  Heap- 
plied  himself  to  stuily  of  the  military  art ;  and, 
in  a  short  time  taught  the  exercise,  and  directed 
military  evolutions  like  the  skilfullest  veteran. 
Often  have  I  seen  his  Excellency  go  up  to  a  re¬ 
cruit,  and  show  him  by  example  how  to  take 
aim  at  the  target.  Could  any  Paragueno  think 
it  other  than  honorable  to  carry  a  musket  when 
his  Dictator  taught  him  how  to  manage  it? 
The  cavalry-exercise  too,  though  it  seems  to 
require  a  man  at  once  robust  and  experienced 
in  horsemanship,  his  Excellency  as  you  know 
did  himself  superintend  ;  at  the  head  of  his 
squadrons  he  charged  and  manoeuvred,  as  if  bred 
to  it;  and  directed  them  with  an  energy  and 
vigor  which  infused  his  own  martial  spirit  into 
these  troops.” 

“What  evils  do  not  the  people  suffer  from 
highwaymen!”  exclaims  his  Reverence,  a  little 
farther  on ;  “  violence,  plunder,  murder,  are 
crimes  familiar  to  these  malefactors.  The  in¬ 
accessible  mountains  and  wide  deserts  in  this 
Republic  seemed  to  offer  impunity  to  such  men. 
Our  Dictator  succeeded  in  striking  such  a  terror 
into  them  that  they  entirely  disappeared,  seek¬ 
ing  safety  in  a  change  of  lite.  His  Excellency 
saw  that  the  manner  of  indicting  the  punish¬ 
ment  w’as  more  efficacious  than  even  the  punish¬ 
ment  itself;  and  on  this  principle  he  acted. 
Whenever  a  robber  could  be  seized,  he  was  led 
to  the  nearest  guard-house  (Guardia)  •,  a  sum¬ 
mary  trial  took  place ;  and,  slraightw’ay,  so 
soon  as  he  had  made  confession,  he  was  shot. 
These  means  proved  effectual.  Ere  long  the 
Republic  w\as  in  such  security,  that,  we  may 
say,  a  child  might  have  travelled  from  the  Uru¬ 
guay  to  the  Parana  without  other  protection 
than  the  dread  which  the  Supreme  Dictator 
had  inspired.” — This  is  saying  something,  your 
Reverence ! 

“  But  what  is  all  this  compared  to  the  demon 
of  anarchy.  Oh  !”  exclaims  his  simple  Rever¬ 
ence,  “  Oh,  my  friends,  would  I  had  the  talent 
to  paint  to  you  the  miseries  of  a  people  that  fall 
into  anarchy!  And  was  not  our  Republic  on 
the  very  eve  of  this  1  Yes,  brethren.” — “It  be- 
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hoved  his  Excellency  to  be  prompt ;  to  smother  I 
the  enemy  in  his  cradle!  He  did  so.  He 
seized  the  leaders ;  brought  to  summary  trial, 
they  were  convicted  of  high  treason  against  the 
country.  What  a  struggle  now,  Ibr  his  E.xcel- 
lency»  between  the  law  of  duty,  and  the  voice  of 
feeling’’— if  feeling  to  any  extent  there  were! 
“1,”  exclaims  his  Reverence,  “am  confident 
that  had  the  doom  of  imprisonment  on  those 
persons  seemed  sufficient  for  the  state’s  peace, 
his  Excellency  never  would  have  ordered  their 
execution.”  It  was  unavoidable;  nor  was  it 
avoided  ;  it  was  done  !  “  Brethren,  should  not 

I  hesitate,  lest  it  be  a  profanation  of  the  sacred 
place  I  now  occupy,  if  I  seem  to  approve  san¬ 
guinary  measures  in  opposition  to  the  mildness 
of  the  Gospel  ?  Brethren,  no.  God  himself 
approved  the  conduct  of  Solomon  in  putting 
Joab  and  Adonijah  to  death.”  Life  is  sacred, 
thinks  his  Reverence,  but  there  is  something 
more  sacred  still:  woe  to  him  who  does  not] 
know  that  withal ! 

Alas,  your  Reverence,  Paraguay  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  abolishing  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  then  1  But  indeed  neither  has  Na¬ 
ture,  anywhere  that  I  hear  of,  yet  succeed¬ 
ed  in  abolishing  it.  Act  with  the  due 
degree  of  perversity,  you  are  sure  enough 
of  being  violcntlj'  put  to  death,  in  hospital 
or  highway, — by  dyspepsia,  delirium  tre¬ 
mens,  or  stuck  through  by  the  kindled  rage 
of  your  fellow-men  !  What  can  the  friend 
of  humanity  do  1 — Twaddle  in  Exeter-hall 
or  elsewhere,  “till  he  become  a  bore  to 
us,”  and  perhaps  worse !  An  advocate  in 
Arras  once  gave  up  a  good  judicial  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  retired  into  frugality  and 
privacy,  rather  than  doom  one  culprit  to 
die  by  law.  The  name  of  this  advocate, 
let  us  mark  it  well,  was  Maximilien  Robes¬ 
pierre.  There  are  sweet  kinds  of  twaddle 
that  have  a  deadly  virulence  of  poison  con¬ 
cealed  in  them ;  like  the  sweetness  of 
sugar  of  lead.  Were  it  not  better  to  make 
just  laws,  think  you,  and  then  execute  them 
strictly, — as  the  gods  still  dol 

“His  Excellency  next  directed  his  attention 
to  purging  the  slate  from  another  class  of  ene¬ 
mies,”  says  Perez  in  the  Incarnation  Church  ; 
“the  peculating  tax-gatherers,  namely.  Vigi¬ 
lantly  detecting  their  frauds,  he  made  them  re¬ 
fund  for  what  was  past,  and  took  precautions 
against  the  like  in  future  ;  all  their  accounts 
were  to  be  handed  in,  for  his  examination,  once 
every  year.” 

“  The  habit  of  his  Excellency  when  he  deli¬ 
vered  out  articles  for  the  supply  of  the  public; 
that  prolix  and  minute  counting  of  things  appa¬ 
rently  unworthy  of  his  attention, — had  its  origin 
in  the  same  motive.  I  believe  that  he  did  so, 
less  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  individuals 
lately  appointed  for  this  purpose,  than  from 
a  desire  to  show  them  with  what  delicacy  they 
should  proceed.  Hence  likewise  his  ways,  in 
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scrupulously  examining  every  piece  of  artizans’ 
w’orkmanship.” 

“  Republic  of  Paraguay,  how  art  thou  in¬ 
debted  to  the  toils,  the  vigils,  and  cares  ol’  our 
Perpetual  DicUitor !  It  seemed  as  if  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  man  were  endowed  with  ubiquity, 
to  attend  to  all  thy  wants  and  exigences.  Whilst 
in  his  closet,  he  was  traversing  thy  frontiers  to 
place  thee  in  an  attitude  of  security.  What  de¬ 
vastation  did  not  those  inroads  of  Indians  from 
the  Chaco  occasion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rio- 
Abajo  ?  Ever  and  anon  there  reached  Assump- 
cion,  tidings  of  the  terror  and  affliction  caused 
by  their  incursions.  Which  of  us  hoped  that 
evils  so  wide-spread,  ravages  so  appalling, 
could  be  counteracted  ?  Our  Dictator,  never¬ 
theless,  did  devise  efi'ectual  ways  of  securing 
that  |^)art  of  the  Republic. 

“Four  respectable  fortresses  with  competent 
garrisons  have  been  the  impregnable  barrier 
which  has  restrained  the  irruptions  of  thos-e  fe¬ 
rocious  Savages.  Inhabitants  of  Rio-Abajo! 
rest  tranquil  in  your  homes ;  you  are  a  portion 
of  the  people  whom  the  Lord  confided  to  the 
care  of  our  Dictator;  you  are  safe.” 

“  The  precautions  and  wise  measures  he 
adopted  to  repel  force,  and  drive  back  the  Sav¬ 
ages  to  the  north  of  the  Republic  ;  the  fortresses 
of  Climpo,  of  San  Carlos  de  Apa,  placed  on  the 
best  looting  for  defence  ;  the  orders  and  instruc¬ 
tions  furnished  to  the  Villa  de  la  Concepcion. — 
secured  that  quarter  of  the  republic  under  attack 
from  all. 

“The  L^reat  wall,  ditch,  and  fortress,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Parana  ;  the  force  and 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  troops  distributed 
over  the  interior  in  the  south  of  our  Republic, 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  its  enemies  in 
that  quarter.” 

•‘The  beauty,  the  symmetry,  and  good  taste 
displayed  in  the  building  of  cities  convey  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  idea  of  their  inhabitants,”  continues 
Perez  :  “  Thus  thought  Caractacus,  King  of  the 
Angles,” — thus  think  most  persons !  “  His  Ex¬ 

cellency,  glancing  at  the  condition  of  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  saw  a  city  in  disorder  and  with¬ 
out  police  ;  streets  without  regularity,  houses 
built  according  to  the  caprice  of  their  owners.” 

But  enough,  0,  Perez;  for  it  becomes 
too  nasal  !  Perez,  with  a  confident  face, 
asks  in  fine.  Whether  all  these  things  do 
not  clearly  prove  to  men  and  Guachos  of 
sense,  that  Dictator  Francia  was  “the  de¬ 
liverer  whom  the  Lord  raised  up  to  deliver 
Paraguay  from  its  enemies'?” — Truly,  O 
Perez,  the  benefits  of  him  seem  to  have 
been  considerable.  Undoubtedly  a  man 
“  sent  by  Heaven,” — as  all  of  us  are  !  Nay, 
it  may  be,  the  benefit  of  him  is  not  even 
yet  exhausted,  even  yet  entirely  become 
visible.  Who  knows  but,  in  unborn  centu¬ 
ries,  Paragueno  men  will  look  back  to  their 
lean  iron  Francia,  as  men  do  in  such  cases 
to  the  one  veracious  person,  and  institute 
considerations !  Oliver  Cromwell,  dead 
two  hundred  years,  does  yet  speak  ;  nay, 
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perhaps  now  first  begins  to  speak.  The 
meaning  and  meanings  of  the  one  true 
man,  never  so  lean  and  lirjiited,  starting  up 
direct  from  ^Jaiure’s  heat,  in  this  bewil¬ 
dered  Guacho  world,  gone  far  away  from 
Nature,  are  endless  ! 

The  Messrs.  Robertson  are  very  merry 
on  this  attempt  of  Francia’s  to  rebuild  on  a 
better  plan  the  City  of  Assumpcion.  The 
City  of  Assumpcion,  full  of  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  “permanent  hedges,  the  deposits 
of  nuisance  and  vermin,”*  has  no  pave¬ 
ment,  no  straightness  of  streets  ;  the  sandy 
thoroughfare  in  some  quarters  is  torn  by 
the  rain  into  gullies,  impassable  with  con¬ 
venience  to  any  animal  but  a  kangaroo. 
Francia,  after  meditation,  decides  on  having 
it  remodelled,  paved,  straightened, — irra¬ 
diated  with  the  image  of  the  one  regular 
man.  Robertson  laughs  to  see  a  Dictator, 
sovereign  ruler,  straddling  about,  “taking 
observations  with  his  theodolite,”  and  so 
forth  :  0  Robertson,  if  there  was  no  other 
man  that  could  observe  with  a  theodolite  1 
Nay,  it  seems  further,  the  improvement  of 
Assumpcion  was  attended,  once  more,  with 
the  dreadfullest  tyrannies:  peaceable  citi¬ 
zens  dreaming  no  harm,  no  active  harm  to 
any  soul,  but  mere  peaceable  passive  dirt 
and  irregularity  to  all  souls,  were  ordered 
to  pull  down  their  houses,  which  happened 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  streets  ;  forced 
(under  rustle  of  the  gallows)  to  draw  their 
purses,  and  rebuild  them  elsewhere  !  It  is 
horrible.  Nay,  they  said,  Francia’s  true 
aim  in  these  improvements,  in  this  cutting 
down  of  the  luxuriant  “  cross  hedcres”  and 
architectural  monstrosities,  was  merely  to 
save  himself  from  being  shot,  from  under 
cover,  as  he  rode  through  the  place.  It 
may  be  so  :  but  Assumpcion  is  now  an  im¬ 
proved  paved  city,  much  squarer  in  the 
corners  (and  with  the  planned  capacity,  it 
seems,  of  growing  ever  squarerf) ;  passable 
with  convenience  not  to  kangaroos  only, 
but  to  wooden  bullock-carts  and  all  vehi¬ 
cles  and  animals. 

Indeed  our  Messrs.  Robertson  find  some- 
thinof  comic  as  well  as  traoric  in  Dictator 
Francia  ;  and  enliven  their  running  shriek, 
all  through  this  “  Reign  of  Terror,”  with  a 
pleasant  vein  of  conventional  satire.  One 
evening,  for  example,  a  Robertson  being 
about  to  leave  Paraguay  for  England,  and 
having  waited  upon  Francia  to  mjke  the 
parting  compliments,  Francia,  to  the  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  extreme  astonishment,  orders  in  a 
large  bale  of  goods,  orders  them  to  be 
opened  on  the  table  there :  Tobacco,  pon- 
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cho-cloth,  and  other  produce  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  all  of  first-rate  quality,  and  with  the 
prices  ticketed.  These  goods  this  aston¬ 
ished  Robertson  is  to  carry  to  the  “  Bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,”  and  there  to  sa}", 
in  such  fashion  and  phraseology  as  a  native 
may  know  to  be  suitable  :  “  Mr.  Speaker — 
Dr.  Francia  is  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  a 
country  of  tropical  fertility,  and  100,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  producing  these 
commodities,  at  these  prices.  With  near¬ 
ly  all  foreign  nations  he  declines  altogeth¬ 
er  to  trade  ;  but  with  the  English,  such  is 
his  notion  of  them,  he  is  willing  and  desir¬ 
ous  to  trade.  These  are  his  commodities, 
in  endless  quantity  ;  of  this  quality,  at  these 
prices.  He  wants  arms,  for  his  part. 
What  say  you,  Mr.  Speaker  1”  Sure 
enough,  our  Robertson  arriving  at  the 
“  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons”  with 
such  a  message, Would  have  cut  an  origi¬ 
nal  figure!  Not  to  the  “House  of  Com- 
mons,”  was  this  message  properly  address¬ 
ed  ;  but  to  the  English  Nation ;  which 
Francia,  idiot-like,  supposed  to  be  somehow 
represented,  and  made  accessible  and  ad¬ 
dressable  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  a  strange  imbecility  in  any  Dictator  ! 
The  Robertson,  we  find  accordingly,  did 
not  take  this  bale  of  goods  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  nay,  what  was  far 
worse,  he  did  not,  owing  to  accidents,  go  to 
England  at  all,  or  bring  any  arms  back  to 
Francia  at  all :  hence,  indeed,  Francia’s  un¬ 
reasonable  detestation  of  him,  hardly  to  be 
restrained  within  the  bounds  of  common 
politeness  !  A  man  who  said  he  would  do, 
and  then  did  not  do,  was  at  no  time  a  kind 
of  man  admirable  to  Francia.  Large  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  “  Reign  of  Terror”  are  a  sort 
of  unmusical  sonata,  or  free  duet  with  varia¬ 
tions,  to  this  text:  “How  unadmirable  a 
hide-merchant  that  does  not  keep  his 
word  !” — “How  censurable,  not  to  say  ri¬ 
diculous  and  imbecile,  the  want  of  common 
politeness  in  a  Dictator!” 

Francia  was  a  man  that  liked  perform¬ 
ance :  and  sham  performance,  in  Paraguay 
as  elsewhere,  was  a  thing  too  universal. 
What  a  time  of  it  had  this  strict  man  with 
wwreal  performers,  imaginary  workmen, 
public  and  private,  cleric  and  laic !  Ye 
Guachos — it  is  no  child’s  play,  casting  out 
those  Seven  Devils  from  you  ! 

Monastic  or  other  entirely  slumberous 
church-establishments  could  expect  no 
great  favor  from  Francia.  Such  of  them 
as  seemed  incurable,  entirely  slumberous, 
he,  somewhat  roughly,  shook  awake,  some¬ 
what  sternly  ordered  to  begone.  Debout., 
canaille  faineante,  as  his  prophet  Raynal 
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says  ;  Dchout :  aux  champs^  avx  ateliers  ! 
Can  I  have  you  sit  here,  droning  old  metre 
through  your  nose;  your  heart  asleep  in 
mere  gluttony,  the  while  ;  and  all  Paraguay 
a  wilderness,  or  nearly  so — the  Heaven’s 
blessed  sunshine  growing  mere  tangles,  li¬ 
anas,  yellow-fevers,  rattlesnakes,  and  ja¬ 
guars  on  it  1  Up,  swift,  to  work — or  mark 
this  governmental  horsewhip,what  the  crack 
of  it  is,  what  the  cut  of  it  is  like  to  be! — 
Incurable,  for  one  class,  seemed  archbish¬ 
ops,  bishops,  and  such  like ;  given  merely 
to  a  sham-warfare  against  extinct  devils. 
At  the  crack  of  Francia’s  terrible  whip  they 
went,  dreading  what  the  cut  of  it  might  be. 
A  cheap  worship  in  Paraguay,  according  to 
the  humor  of  the  people,  Francia  left ;  on 
condition  that  it  did  no  mischief.  Wood¬ 
en  saints  and  the  like  ware,  he  also  left  sit¬ 
ting  in  their  niches  :  no  new  ones,  even  on 
solicitation,  would  he  give  a  doit  to  buy. 
Being  petitioned  to  provide  a  new  patron 
saint  for  one  of  his  new  fortifications  once, 
he  made  this  answer  :  “  0  people  of  Para¬ 
guay,  how  long  will  yon  continue  idiots  1 
While  I  was  a  Catholic  I  thought  as  you 
do  :  but  I  now  see  there  are  no  saints  but 
good  cannons  that  will  guard  our  fron¬ 
tiers  !”*  This  also  is  noteworthy.  He  in¬ 
quired  of  the  two  Swiss  surgeons,  what 
their  religion  was  ;  and  then  added,  “  Be  of 
what  religion  you  like,  here:  Christians, 
Jews,  Mussulmans — but  don’t  be  Atheists.” 

Equal  trouble  had  Francia  with  his  laic 
workers,  and  indeed  with  all  manner  of 
workers ;  for  it  is  in  Paraguay  as  else¬ 
where,  like  priest  like  people.  Francia  had 
extensive  barrack-buildings,  nay  city-build¬ 
ings  (as  we  have  seen),  arm-furnishings  ; 
immensities  of  work  going  on,  and  his 
workmen  had  in  general  a  tendency  to  be 
imaginary.  He  could  get  no  work  out  of 
them  ;  only  a  more  or  less  deceptive  simili¬ 
tude  of  work  !  Masons  so  called,  builders 
of  houses,  did  not  build,  but  merely  seem 
to  build  ;  their  walls  would  not  bear  weath¬ 
er  ;  stand  on  their  bases  in  high  winds. — 
Hodge-razors,  in  all  conceivable  kinds, 
were  openly  marketed,  “  which  were  never 
meant  to  shave,  but  only  to  be  sold  !”  For 
a  length  of  time  Francia’s  righteous  soul 
struggled  sore,  yet  unexplosively  with  the 
propensities  of  these  unfortunate  men. 
By  rebuke,  by  remonstrance,  encourage¬ 
ment,  offers  of  reward,  and  every  vigilance, 
and  effort,  he  strove  to  convince  them  that 
it  was  unfortunate  for  a  Son  of  Adam  to  be 
an  imaginary  workman  ;  that  every  Son  of 
Adam  had  better  make  razors  which  were 


meant  to  shave.  In  vain,  all  in  vain  !  At 
length,  Francia  lost  patience  with  them. 
“  Thou  wretched  Fraction,  wilt  thou  be  the 
ninth  part  even  of  a  tailor  1  Does  it  be¬ 
seem  thee  to  weave  cloth  of  devil’s-dust 
instead  of  true  wool  ;  and  cut  and  sew  it 
as  if  thou  wert  not  a  tailor,  but  the  fraction 
of  a  very  tailor  !  I  cannot  endure  every 
thing!”  Francia,  in  despair  erected  his 
“  Workman’s  Gallows.”  Yes,  that  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  country  did  actually  exist  in 
Paraguay  ;  men  and  workmen  saw  it  with 
eyes.  A  most  remarkable,  and,  on  the 
whole,  not  unbeneficial  institution  of  soci¬ 
ety  there.  Robertson  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  scene  with  the  Belt-maker  of  Assump- 
cion  ;  which,  be  it  literal,  or  in  part  poetic, 
does,  no  doubt  of  it,  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature  in  ai»  altogether  true,  and  surely  in 
a  very  surprising  manner  : 

‘‘In  came,  one  afternoon,  a  poor  shoemaker, 
with  a  couple  of  grenadiers’  belts,  neither  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  tlie  Dictator.  ‘  Senti¬ 
nel,’ — said  he — and  in  came  the  sentinel ;  when 
the  following  conv'ersation  ensued  : 

“  Dictator  : — ‘  Take  this  brihonazo^  (a  very 
favorite  word  of  the  Dictator’s,  and  which  being 
interpreted  means  ‘  most  impertinent  scoundrel’) 
— ‘take  this  brihonazo  to  the  gibbet  over  the 
way  ;  walk  him  under  it  half-a-dozcn  times:  and 
now,’  said  he,  turning  to  the  trembling  shoema¬ 
ker,  ‘  bring  nie  such  another  pair  of  belts,  and 
instead  ot  walking  under  the  gallows,  we  shall 
try  how  you  can  swing  upon  it  ’ 

“  Shoemaker : — ‘  Please  your  excellency,  I 
have  done  my  best.’ 

“Dictator: — ‘Well,  bribon^  if  this  be  your 
best,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  see  that  you  never 
again  mar  a  bit  of  the  state’s  leather.  The  hells 
arc  of  no  use  to  me;  but  they  will  do  very  well 
to  hang  you  upon  the  little  framewrork  which 
the  grenadier  will  show  you.’ 

“  Shoemaker God  bless  your  excellency, 
the  Lord  forbid  !  I  arn  your  vassal,  your  slave  : 
day  and  night  have  I  served,  and  wall  serve  my 
lord  ;  only  give  me  Iw-o  days  more  to  prepare 
the  belts ;  y  por  el  alma  de  un  triste  zapattro 
(by  the  soul  of  a  poor  shoemaker)  I  will  make 
them  to  your  excellency’s  liking.’ 

“  Dictator  : — ‘  Otf  with  him,  sentinel !’ 

“Sentinel: — ‘  Uenga,  bribon:  come  along, 
you  rascal.’ 

Shoemaker: — ‘  Senor  Excelenlisimo  :  77/75 
very  night  I  will  make  the  belts  according  to 
your  excellency’s  pattern.’ 

“Dictator: — ‘Well,  you  shall  have  till  the 
morning ;  but  still  you  must  pass  under  the  gib¬ 
bet:  it  is  a  salutary  pirocess,  and  may  at  once 
quicken  the  work  and  improve  the  workman¬ 
ship.’ 

“  Sentinel : — ‘  Vamonos,  bribon  ;  the  supreme 
commands  it.’ 

“  OIT  was  the  shoemaker  marched  :  he  wa.«, 
according  to  orders,  passed  and  repassed  under 
the  gibbet ;  and  then  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
stall.” 
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He  worked  there  with  gucl)  an  alacrity 
and  sibylline  enthusiasm,  all  night,  that  his 
belts  on  the  morrow  were  without  parallel 
in  South  America  ; — and  he  is  now,  if  still 
in  this  life,  Belt-maker  general  to  Paraguay, 
a  prosperous  man  ;  grateful  to  Francia  and 
the  gallows,  we  may  hope,  for  casting  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  seven  devils  out  of  him  ! 

Such  an  institution  of  society  would  evi¬ 
dently  not  be  introduceable,  under  that 
simple  form,  in  our  old  constituted  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Yet  it  may  be  asked  of 
constitutional  persons  in  these  times.  By 
what  succedaneum  they  mean  to  supply 
the  want  of  it,  then  1  In  a  community  of 
imaginary  workmen,  how  can  you  pretend 
to  have  any  government,  or  social  thing 
whatever,  that  were  real  1  Certain  ten- 
pound  franchisers,  with  their  “tremendous 
cheers,”  are  invited  to  reflect  on  this. 
With  a  community  of  quack  workmen,  it  is 
by  the  law  of  Nature  impossible  that  other 
than  a  quack  government  can  be  got  to  ex¬ 
ist.  Constitutional  or  other,  with  ballot- 
boxes  or  with  none,  your  society  in  all  its 
phases,  administration,  legislation,  teach¬ 
ing,  preaching,  praying,  and  writing  peri¬ 
odicals  per  sheet,  will  be  a  quack  society  ; 
terrible  to  live  in,  disastrous  to  look  upon. 
Such  an  institution  of  society,  adapted  to 
our  European  ways,  seems  pressingly  desir¬ 
able.  O  Guachos,  South-American  and 
European,  what  a  business  is  it,  casting  out 
your  seven  devils  ! — 

But  perhaps  the  reader  would  like  to  take 
a  view’  of  Dr.  Francia  in  the  concrete,  there 
as  he  looks  and  lives  ;  managing  that  thou¬ 
sand-sided  business  for  his  Paraguenos,  in 
the  time  of  Surgeon  Kengger  1  It  is  our 
last  extract,  or  last  view’  of  the  Dictator, 
w’ho  must  hang  no  longer  on  our  horizon 
here : 

“I  have  already  said  that  Doctor  Francia,  so 
soon  as  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  atiairs, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  habitation  of  the 
t’ormer  Governors  of  Paraguay.  This  edifice, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Assuinpeion,  w’as 
erected  by  the  Jesuits,  a  short  time  before  tiieir 
expulsion,  as  a  house  of  retreat  for  laymen,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  certain  spiritual  exercises 
instituted  by  Saint  Ignatius.  This  structure 
the  Dictator  repaired  and  embellished  ;  he  has 
detached  it  from  the  other  houses  in  the  city,  by 
interposing  wide  streets.  Here  he  lives,  with 
four  slaves,  a  little  negro,  one  male  and  two  le- 
male  mulattoes,  whom  he  treats  with  great 
mildness.  The  two  males  perform  the  functions 
of  valet-de-chambre  hind  groom.  One  of  the 
two  mulatto  women  is  his  cook,  and  the  other 
takes  care  of  his  wardrobe.  He  leads  a  ver^’ 
regular  life.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  very 
rarely  find  him  in  bed.  So  soon  as  he  rises,  the 
negro  brings  a  chafing-dish,  a  kettle,  and  a 
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I  pitcher  of  water;  the  water  is  made  to  boil 
there.  The  Dictator  then  prepares,  with  the 
i  greatest  possible  care,  his  or  Paraguay 

!  tea.  Having  taken  this,  he  walks  under  the  in- 
'  terior  colonnade  that  looks  upon  the  court ;  and 
j  smokes  a  cigar,  which  he  first  takes  care  to  un¬ 
roll,  in  order  to  asceitain  tliat  there  is  nothing 
dangerous  in  it,  though  it  is  his  own  sister  who 
makes  up  his  cigars  for  him.  At  six  o’clock 
comes  the  barber,  an  ill-w’ashed,  ill-clad  mulatto, 

;  given  to  drink,  too  ;  but  the  only  member  of  the 
( Ihculty  whom  he  trusts  in.  II' the  Dictator  is  in 
j  good  humor,  he  chats  with  the  barber ;  and 
I  often  in  this  manner  nmkes  use  of  him  to  pre- 
;  pare  the  public  for  his  projects :  this  barber  may 
.  be  said  to  be  his  Oflicial  Gazette.  He  then 
j  steps  out,  in  his  dressing-gown  of  printed  calico, 
to  the  outer  colonnade,  an  open  space  w’ith  pil- 
:  lars,  which  ranges  all  round  the  building:  here 
j  he  w  alks  about,  receiving  at  the  same  time  such 
!  persons  as  are  admitted  to  an  audience.  To¬ 
wards  seven,  he  w’ithdraws  to  his  room,  where 
;  he  remains  till  nine ;  the  officers  and  other  1‘unc- 
I  tionaries  then  come  to  make  their  reports,  and 
receive  his  orders.  At  eleven  o’clock,  the  Jiel 
(h /echo  (principal  secretary)  brings  the  papers 
which  are  to  be  inspected  by  him,  and  writes 
from  his  dictation  till  noon.  At  noon  all  the  offi- 
j  cers  retire,  and  Doctor  Francia  sits  dow’n  to  ta- 
j  hie.  His  dinner,  which  is  extremely  frugal,  he 
always  himself  orders.  When  the  cook  returns 
from  market,  she  deposits  her  provisions  at  the 
j  door  of  her  master’s  room  ;  the  Doctor  then 
I  comes  out,  and  selects  w’hat  he  ivishes  for  hirn- 
i  self.  After  dinner,  he  takes  his  siesta.  On 
awakening,  he  drinks  his  mate^  and  smokes  a 
cigar,  w  ith  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  From  this,  till  four  or  five,  he  occupies 
himself  with  business,  when  the  escort  to  attend 
!  him  on  his  promenade  arrives.  The  barber 
then  enters,  and  dresses  his  hair,  while  his  horse 
is  getting  ready.  During  his  ride,  the  Doctor 
inspects  the  public  works,  and  the  barracks,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  cavalry,  where  he  has  had 
a  set  of  apartments  prepared  for  his  own  use. 
While  riding,  though  surrounded  by  his  escort, 
he  is  armed  with  a  sabre,  and  a  pair  of  double- 
barrelled  pocket-pistols.  He  returns  home  about 
nightfall,  and  sits  down  to  study  till  nine  ;  then 
he  goes  to  supper,  which  consists  of  a  roasi  pi¬ 
geon  and  a  glass  of  wine.  If  the  weather  be 
line,  he  again  walks  in  the  outer  colonnade, 
where  he  often  remains  till  a  very  late  hour.  At 
ten  o’clock  he  gives  the  w’atchword.  On  return¬ 
ing  into  the  house,  he  fastens  all  the  doors  him¬ 
self.” 

Francia’s  brother  w’as  already  mad.  Fran¬ 
cia  banished  this  sister  by  and  by,  because 
she  had  employed  one  of  his  grenadiers, 
one  of  the  public  government’s  soldiers,  on 
I  some  errand  of  her  own.*  Thou  lonely 
Francia ! 

Francia’s  escort  of  cavalry  used  to 
“strike  men  w’ith  the  flat  of  their  swords,” 
j  much  more  assault  them  with  angry  epi- 
I  thets,  if  they  neglected  to  salute  the  Dic- 
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tator  as  he  rode  out.  Both  he  and  they, 
moreover,  kept  a  sharp  eye  for  assassins; 
but  never  found  any,  lhar»ks  perhaps  to 
their  watchfulness.  Had  Francia  been  in 
Paris! — At  one  time,  also,  there  arose  an¬ 
noyance  in  the  Dictatorial  mind  from  idle 
crowds  gazing  about  his  Government 
House,  and  his  proceedings  there.  Orders 
were  given  that  all  people  were  to  move 
on,  about  their  affairs,  straight  across  this 
government  esplanade;  instructions  to  the 
sentrj”,  that  if  any  person  paused  to  gaze, 
he  was  to  be  peremptorily  bidden,  Move 
on! — and  if  he  still  did  not  move,  to  be 
shot  with  ball-cartridge.  All  Paraguay 
men  moved  on,  looking  to  the  ground,  swift 
as  possible,  straight  as  possible,  through 
those  precarious  spaces  ;  and  the  affluence 
of  crowds  thinned  itself  almost  to  the  verge 
of  solitude.  One  day,  after  many  weeks 
or  months,  a  human  figure  did  loiter,  did 
gaze  in  the  forbidden  ground:  “JMove 
on  !”  cried  the  sentry  sharply  ; — no  effect: 
“Move  on!”  and  again  none.  Alas,  the 
unfortunate  human  figure  was  an  Indian, 
did  not  understand  human  speech,  stood 
merely  gaping  interrogatively,  —  where¬ 
upon  a  shot  belches  forth  at  him,  the  whew- 
ing  of  winged  lead  ;  which  luckily  only 
whewed,  and  did  not  hit !  The  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  must  have  been  great, 
his  retreat-pace  rapid.  As  for  Francia  he 
summoned  the  sentry  with  hardly  suppress¬ 
ed  rage,  “What  news,  JlmigoV'  The 
sentry  quoted  “your  FiXcellency’s  order;” 
Francia  cannot  recollect  such  an  order; 
commands  now,  that  at  all  events  such 
order  cease. 

It  remains  still  that  we  say  a  word,  not 
in  excuse,  which  might  be  difficult,  but  in 
explanation,  which  is  possible  enough,  of 
Francia’s  unforgivable  insult  to  human 

O 

science  in  the  person  of  M.  Aime  Bonpland. 
M.  Aime  Bonpland,  friend  of  Humboldt, 
after  much  botanical  wandering,  did,  as  all 
men  know,  settle  himself  in  Entre  Rios,  an 
Indian  or  Jesuit  country  close  on  Francia, 
now  burnt  to  ashes  by  Artigas  ;  and  there 
set  up  a  considerable  establishment  for  the 
improved  culture  of  Paraguay  tea.  Bota¬ 
ny  1  Why,  yes, — and  perhaps  commerce 
still  more.  “Botany I”  exclaims  Francia : 
“  It  is  shopkeeping  agriculture,  and  lends 
to  prove  fatal  to  my  shop  !  Who  is  this 
extraneous  individual!  Artigas  could  not 
give  him  right  to  Entre  Rios;  Entre  Rios 
is  at  least  as  much  mine  as  Arigas’s! 
Bring  him  to  me !”  Next  night,  or  next, 
Paraguay  soldiers  surround  M.  Bonpland’s 
tea-establishment ;  gallop  M.  Bonpland  over 
the  frontiers,  to  his  appointed  village  in 
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the  interior  ;  root  out  his  tea-plants  ;  scat¬ 
ter  his  four  hundred  Indians,  and — we  kno\v 
the  rest !  Hard-hearted  Monopoly  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  charmings  of  Public  Opinion 
or  Royal-Society  Presidents,  charm  they 
never  so  wisely  !  M.  Bonpland,  at  full 
liberty  some  time  since,  resides  still  in 
South  America, — and  is  expected  by  the 
Robertsons,  not  altogether  by  this  Editor, 
to  publish  his  Narrative,  with  a  due  run¬ 
ning  shriek. 

Francia’s  treatment  of  Artigas,  his  old 
enemy,  the  bandit  and  firebrand,  reduced 
now  to  beg  shelter  of  him,  was  good ; 
humane,  even  dignified.  Francia  refused 
to  see  or  treat  with  such  a  person,  as  he 
had  ever  done  ;  but  readily  granted  him  a 
place  of  residence  in  the  interior,  and 
“thirty  piasters  a  month  till  he  died.” 
The  bandit  cultivated  fields,  did  charitable 
deeds,  and  passed  a  life  of  penitence,  for 
his  few  remaining  years.  His  bandit  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  took  to  plundering  again,  says 
M.  Rengger,  “  were  instantly  seized  and 
shot.” 

On  the  other  hand,  that  anecdote  of 
Francia’s  dying  father — requires  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  !  It  seems,  the  old  man,  who,  as 
we  saw,  had  long  since  quarrelled  with  his 
j  son,  was  dying,  and  wished  to  be  recon- 
1  ciled.  Francia  “was  busy; — what  was  in 
it  ! — could  not  come.”  A  second  still  more 
pressing  message  arrives :  “  The  old  father 
dare  not  die  unless  he  see  his  son  ;  fears 
he  shall  never  enter  heaven,  if  they  be  not 

reconciled.”  “Then  let  him  enter - !” 

said  Francia,  “I  will  not  come  !”*  If  this 
anecdote  be  true,  it  is  certainly  of  all  that 
are  in  circulation  about  Dr.  Francia,  by  far 
the  worst.  If  Francia,  in  that  death  hour, 
could  not  forgive  his  poor  old  father,  what¬ 
soever  he  had,  or  could  in  the  murkiest  sul¬ 
triest  imagination  be  conceived  to  have 
done  against  him,  then  let  no  man  forgive 
Dr.  Francia!  But  the  accuracy  of  public 
rumor,  in  regard  to  a  Dictator  who  has 
executed  forty  persons,  is  also  a  thing  that 
can  be  guessed  at.  To  whom  was  it,  by 
name  and  surname,  that  Francia  delivered 
this  extraordinary  response  1  Did  the  man 
make,  or  can  he  now  be  got  to  make,  affi¬ 
davit  of  it,  to  credible  articulate-speaking 
persons  resident  on  this  earth!  If  so  let 
him  do  it — for  the  sake  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  sciences.^ 

One  last  fact  more.  Our  lonesome  Dicta¬ 
tor,  living  among  Guachos,  had  the  greatest 
pleasure,  it  would  seem,  in  rational  con¬ 
versation, — with  Robertson,  wdth  Rengger, 

•  Robertson. 
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with  any  hind  of  intelligent  human  crea¬ 
ture,  when  such  could  be  fallen  in  with, 
which  was  rarely.  He  would  question  you 
w’ith  eagerness  about  the  ways  of  men  in 
foreign  places,  the  properties  of  things  un¬ 
known  to  him;  all  human  interest  and  in¬ 
sight  was  interesting  to  him.  Only  per¬ 
sons  of  no  understanding  being  near  him 
for  most  part,  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  silence,  a  meditative  cigar  and  cup  of 
inatL  0  Francia,  though  thou  hadst  to  ex¬ 
ecute  forty  persons,  I  am  not  without  some 
pity  for  thee ! 

In  this  manner,  all  being  yet  dark  and 
void  for  European  eyes,  have  we  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  man  Rodriguez  Francia  pass¬ 
ed,  in  a  remote,  but  highly  remarkable,  not 
unquestionable  or  inquestioned  manner, 
across  the  confused  tlieatre  of  this  world. 
For  some  thirty  years,  he  was  all  the  go¬ 
vernment  his  native  Paraguay  could  be  said 
to  have.  For  some  six-and-lwenty  years 
he  was  express  Sovereign  of  it ;  for  some 
three,  or  some  two  years,  a  Sovereign 
with  bared  sword,  stern  as  Rhadamanthus : 
through  all  his  years,  and  through  all  his 
days,  since  the  beginning  of  him,  a  Man  or 
Sovereign  of  iron  energy  and  industrj',  of 
great  and  severe  labor.  So  lived  Dictator 
Francia,  and  had  no  rest ;  and  only  in 
Eternity  any  prospect  of  rest.  A  life  of 
terrible  labor ; — but  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  Fulgencio  plot  being  once  torn 
in  pieces  and  all  now  quiet  under  him,  it 
was  a  more  equable  labor;  severe  but 
equable,  as  that  of  a  hardy  draught-steed 
fitted  in  his  harness  ;  no  longer  plunging 
and  champing  ;  but  pulling  steadily, — till 
he  do  all  his  rough  miles,  and  get  to  his 
still  home. 

So  dark  were  the  Messrs.  Robertson 
concerning  Francia,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  learn  in  the  least  whether,  when 
their  book  came  out,  he  was  living  or  dead. 
He  was  living  then,  he  is  dead  now'.  He 
is  dead,  this  remarkable  Francia  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it  :  have  not  we  and  our 
readers  heard  pieces  of  his  Funeral  Ser¬ 
mon  !  He  died  on  the  ‘20th  of  September, 
1840,  as  the  Rev.  Perez  informs  us;  the 
people  crowding  round  his  Government 
House  with  much  emotion,  nay  “  w  ith 
tears,”  as  Perez  will  have  it.  Three  Ex¬ 
cellencies  succeeded  him,  as  some  “  Di¬ 
rectorate,”  '■'‘Junta  Guhernativa^'''  or  what¬ 
ever  the  name  of  it  is,  before  whom  this 
reverend  Perez  preaches.  God  p.eserve 
them  many  years. 
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The  Trousseau. — The  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
the  Princess  ^;ophiu  Matilda,  and  many  of  the  haute 
noblesse,  attended  at  Cambridge  House  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  to  see  the  trousseau;  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  favor  was  limited,  although  the  as¬ 
sembled  visitors  were  so  numerous  tJiat  it  might 
most  properly  be,  called  a  reception.  A  spacious 
room  at  Cambridge  House  was  a])propriated  for  the 
display  of  the  valuable  jewels  and  magnificent  pre¬ 
sents  from  the  (iueen.  Queen  Dowager,  King  of 
Hanover,  and  the  other  relatives  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  as  well  as  from  the  Duchess  of  Souther¬ 
land,  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  the  Marchi¬ 
oness  of  Ailesbury,  and  many  of  the  leading  aris¬ 
tocracy.  In  addition  to  the  bridal  dress,  there  were 
several  costnims  du  cour,  intended  to  be  worn  by 
her  Royal  Highness  on  her  arrival  in  Germany. 
Her  Royal  Highness’s  state  robe  is  a  most  elegant 
and  magnificent  costume.  The  fabrique  is  of  the 
richest  light  blue  satin  and  silver  tissue,  most  su¬ 
perbly  brocaded  over  the  entire  surface  with  a 
chaste  but  tasteful  p.ittern  of  leaves.  The  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  presented  her  daughter  with  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  jewels,  including  tiara,  necklace,  ear¬ 
rings,  and  other  ornaments  of  diamonds  and  sap¬ 
phires  ;  a  most  costly  and  splendid  gift.  The 
Queen,  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess  fc’ophia, 
each  made  presents  to  their  youthful  relative  of 
every  variety  of  jewelry  Her  Majesty’s  present 
was  composed  of  rubies  and  diamonds ;  The 
Duchess  of  Kent’s  was  entirely  of  brilliants;  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester's  of  turquoises  and  diamonds. 
\or  were  the  bridal  gifts  on  the  part  of  the  Royal 
family  confined  to  jewels:  other  articles  of  rarity 
and  value  were  received  by  the  Princess.  Her 
Maj  esty  presented  several  magnificent  oriental 
shawls,  one  of  which  was  particularly  splendid. 
The  friends  of  the  Princess,  anmiig  the  nobility, 
sbow'ed  their  high  estimation  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  by  numerous  presents  of  various  kinds.  The 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  forwarded  two  hand¬ 
some  caskets.  The  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury  pre¬ 
sented  a  handsome  ring  composed  of  a  single  pearl 
of  large  size  set  in  brilliants.  The  Countess  of  Jer¬ 
sey  gave  a  splendid  casket ;  and  many  other  ladies 
of  rank  presented  souvenirs  of  various  kinds. 

The  Bim)E-CAKE. — The  bride-cake,  made  by 
her  Majesty’s  yeoman  confectioner,  (Mr.  Mauditt,) 
was  really  a  most  magnificent  specimen  of  the  art 
of  confectionary.  Standing  on  a  gigantic  silver-gilt 
plateau  it  measured  2  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  6 
feet  in  circumference  ;  the  whole  was  encased  in 
frosted  sugar-wt»rk,  the  base  being  encircled  by 
a  wreath  of  candied  white  roses,  while  immediately 
above  were  garlands  of  orange-fiowers,  and  rose¬ 
buds  with  silver  leaves.  Around  the  top  of  the 
cake  a  moveable  cornice  was  formed  of  hollow 
palms,  or  little  tiny  hands,  in  sugar-work,  filled 
with  love  bows,  encircled  with  silver  bracelets, 
and  holding  a  boquet  of  orange-tlowers,  Portuguese 
laurel,  and  myrtle  buds.  The  whole, — being  sur¬ 
mounted  w  ith  a  very  beautiful  representation  of 
Aurora,  “  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn,”  stood  at 
least  four  feet  high.  The  weight  of  tlie  cake,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  its  ornaments,  was  upwards  of  ItiOlbs. — 
The  Court  Journal. 

It  appears  from  a  recent  statistical  return  that 
the  number  of  persons  in  Russia  who  can  read  is 
4,167,91)5,  or  about  1  in  13  of  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation. 
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THE  STRANGER- A  TALE  OF  THE  SEA. 

From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

The  niglit  is  dark,  and  the  billows  roar. 

And  'tis  half- past  twelve  by  the  clocks  on  shore, 
And  the  landsmen  are  soundly  asleep  in  their  beds, 
Unheeding  the  “pother  that’s  over  their  heads,” 
And  the  Landsvvoinen,  ’wakening  perhaps  in  a 

Cry  “  God  help  the  poor  sailors  this  terrible  night !” 
Then  turning  again  on  their  pillows  to  sleep, 
Forget  all  the  perils  of  those  on  the  deep. 

The  night  is  dark,  and  the  billows  roar. 

And  a  vessel  is  driving  directly  a-shore  ; 

Were  she  in  port  you  might  thus  read  her  name : 
The  “  Goed  Vrouw,”  and  near  it  the  word  “  Am¬ 
sterdam.” 

She  is  not  one  of  the  “  go  ahead  ”  sort. 

Her  stern  is  round,  and  her  bows  are  short, 

And  her  masts  do  not  stand  so  presumptuously 
high. 

As  to  carry  her  “  sky-scrapers”  up  to  the  sky  ; 
And  she’s  stuffed  to  the  throat  with  her  cargo 
within. 

Full  of  tobacco  and  good  Holland’s  gin  ; 

And  her  captain,  the  worthy  Mynheer  Vander- 
goose. 

Stands  five  feet  exactly  when  wearing  his  shoes  j 
Wh  ich  shoes,  as  polished  as  polished  may  be, 

Alas  !  and  alack  !  he  never  could  see, 

Since  his  paunch  stood  a  fool  farther  out  than  his 
knee  : 

And  as  to  her  mate,  and  indeed  every  sailor, 

'Fhey  all  might  be  clothed  by  the  very  same  tailor. 
From  the  very  pattern,  so  well  are  they  chosen. 

To  match  with  each  other,  thirteen  to  the  dozen, — 
All  save  one,  and  his  bones  are  sharp. 

And  his  sinews  as  hard  as  the  strings  of  a  harp  ; 
And  his  cheeks  are  pale,  and  his  nose  is  blue, 
^Vhere  every  other  is  crimson  in  hue  ; 

And  he  stands  in  his  stockings  just  six  feet  two — 
All  save  one,  that  remarkable  man. 

And  he  gives  no  name  but  the  name  of  “Jan.” 

'Tis  a  pleasant  thing,  when  the  morn  is  bright. 

To  glide  o’er  the  waves  that  are  dancing  in  light. 
And  to  hear  the  dash  of  the  feathered  oar. 

And  the  watch-dog’s  hark  from  the  distant  shore. — 
’Tis  a  pleasant  thing,  when  the  storm  is  past. 

And  the  ocean  still  heaves  from  the  recent  blast, 
To  watch  the  waves  ’neath  the  sunset  rolled. 

Like  mountains  of  amber  or  torrents  of  gold  ; 

Jiut  however  delightful  such  scenes  may  be. 

There  are  pleasanter  things  than  a  shore  on  your 
lee. 

In  a  very  dark  night,  on  a  very  rough  sea. 

But  stay  ;  whilst  describing  ship,  captain,  and  crew, 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  passenger,  who 
If  I  th  us  should  neglect,  I  might  justly  be  twitted 
As  the  manager  was. 

Who  had  Hamlet,  ’tis  poz. 

Advertised,  “  with  the  p^rt  of  prince  Hamlet  omit¬ 
ted.” 

They  were  just  two-days  sail  from  their  own  Am¬ 
sterdam, 

When  an  odd-looking  boat,  pulling  aAer  them, 
came. 

And  scarcely  was  hailed,  ere  she  suddenly  sunk, 
And  nothing  was  saved  but  one  man  and  a  trunk ; 
And  even  the  sailors  so  sleepy  and  sleek. 

Turned  over  the  quid  in  each  jolly  red  check, 


And  took  the  pipe  from  each  lazy  jaw, 

And  pointed  slowly,  and  drawled  out  “  yaw,” 
When  that  wonderful  man  on  his  trunk  they  saw  ; 
For  light  as  a  feather  it  seemed  to  swim. 

Bearing  him  safe  o’er  the  waters  grim, 

’Till  a  boat  was  lowered  as  fast  as  might  be. 

It  was  two  when  all  sunk. 

Save  the  man  and  the  trunk. 

And  they  reached  him  at  just  five  minutes  to  three. 
Though  the  wind  had  begun  pretty  freshly  to  blow. 
And  they’d  nearly  five  liundred  yards  to  row'. 

But  he  seemed  not  the  worse  by  a  single  pin, 

And  as  they  made  ready  to  take  him  in. 

Lightly  he  sprung. 

And  his  trunk  they  flung 
Into  the  boat  “  with  a  kick  and  a  spin 
And  with  oaths,  that  for  me  to  repeat  were  a  sin. 
Desired  to  know 
“  What  hurried  them  so  ?" 

And  also,  “  What  made  them  so  pale  and  so  thin 
Small  blame  to  thee,  reader!  already  thou  ru- 
morest. 

That  the  odd  little  man  was  a  bit  of  a  humorist. 

Back  to  the  ship  doth  the  small  boat  glide, 

Quicker,  1  trow,  than  it  left  her  side. 

For  fear  began  their  hearts  to  fill. 

And  through  their  well-stufied  sides  to  thrill ; 
Especially  now  that  the  stranger’s  brow 
Grew  darker  and  darker,  they  knew  not  how'. 

No  word  they  uttered; 

The  stranger  spluttered 

In  some  unknown  tongue,  then,  in  high  Dutch 
muttered. 

That  “before  he  had  done  with  the  lazy  dogs. 
They’d  he  far  more  like  sailors,  and  far  less  like 
hogs.” 

His  speech  was  in  Dutch,  you  remember,  but  if  1 
lent 

It  an  English  dress,  this  would  be  its  equivalent. 

He’s  out  of  the  boat  with  a  bound  and  a  skip. 

He’s  over  the  bulwarks,  he’s  into  the  ship  ; 

And,  regardless  alike  of  the  crew  and  their  “  funk,” 
He  roars  to  them  loudly  to  “hand  him  his  trunk  !” 
Slowly  their  broad-clothed  backs  they  bend. 
Slowly  they  grasp  it  by  either  end. 

Each  of  those  sailors  was  thought  a  good  puller, 
Wouter  Van  Twissler,  and  Barnet  van  Muller — 
But  though  Didrick  Van  Ranslaer,  the  second 
mate,  aided. 

And  mortals  sure  never  pulled  wildly  as  they  did  ; 
j  And  Nicholas  Block  to  the  rescue  had  hastened. 
The  obstinate  trunk  to  the  bottom  seemed  fastened  ; 
And  the  stranger  stood  laughing  and  cheering  them 
on. 

Till  almost  the  breath  from  their  bodies  had  gone. 
Then,  turning  around,  (while  some  looked  for  his 
hoof,) 

He  beckoned  to  Jan,  who  was  standing  aloof. 

And  whispering  a  word  in  the  ear  of  that  tail  man, 
'On  tiptoe  he  had  to  stand,  being  a  small  man,) 

Jan  leaped  from  the  side,  Jieaved  the  trunk  from 
the  boat. 

Now  light  as  it  seemed  when  they  saw  it  afloat. 

I 

•Vnd  high  on  his  shoulder  the  burden  he  bears. 

And  follows  the  stranger  straight  down  the  steep 
stairs. 

Who  walks  to  the  cabin,  and  gives  a  loud  rap 
On  the  top  (if  the  table. 

That's  not  very  stable. 

And  startles  Mynheer  V’andergoose  from  his  nap. 

Myneer  Vandergemse  showed  as  much  of  surpri.se, 
.\s  he  ever  did  show,  in  his  moutli  and  his  eyes. 
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Both  opened  as  wide  as  wide  could  bo, 

But  he  spoke  not  a  word, 

Nor  tretnhlod  nor  stirred, 

VV^hile  the  stranger  exclaimed,  “\Vell,  old  fellow, 
you  see  ! 

You  thought  you  had  only  a  cargo  to  run. 

But  you’re  sure  of  a  passenger,  sure  as  a  gun  !” 

V\  hat  more  passed  of  fear  and  awe. 

Ear  never  heard,  eye  never  saw  ; 

For  Jan  was  bid  “  make  himself  scarce”  at  once. 
Which  any  would  do,  who  was  not  a  dunce. 

When  twirled  round  twice  as  swift  as  the  wind, 
And  dismissed  uj)  the  stairs  with  a  slight  kick  be¬ 
hind. 

1'hree  weeks  had  passed  and  the  wind  was  fair. 
And  they  drew  towards  port,  no  matter  where, 

To  tell  of  that  is  not  my  care  : — 
l>ut  stay — methinks  a  voice  I  hear. 

So  sweet,  the  saddest  it  might  clieer. 

Or  pierce  a  deaf  man’s  drowsy  car, 

Or  to  the  flintiest  bosouj  strike. 

Ask,  “  Pray  what  was  the  stranger  like  ?" 

I  stay  the  tale,  as  by  a  spell. 

All  that  that  sweet  voice  asks  to  tell. 

His  limbs  were  lithe,  his  face  was  dark. 

His  eyes  were  each  a  fiery  spark, 

'riie  lines  upon  his  cheek  and  brow 
Told  of  the  soul  that  worked  below. 

Yet  not  tlie  plough  of  lofty  thought 
Had  broadly  on  that  forehead  wrought; 

The  cunning  wrinkles  seemed  to  fret 
Jlis  face,  as  with  a  curious  net; 

'File  pushed-up  niouUi  was  ever  screwed 
'Fo  some  satiric  attitude  ; 

'Fhe  wiry  limbs  sprang  <piick  and  light, 

But  not  as  wdiere  the  mind  of  might 
In  free  proud  movement  is  betrayed — 

/frre  trick  and  antic  were  displayed  : 

'Fhat  dark  small  stranger  well  might  be 
'Fhe  demon  of  activity. 

Yet,  be  what  he  might,  or  do  what  he  wculd. 

The  crew  and  the  captain  in  awe  of  him  stood. 

And  the  feats  they  performed,  ere  they  looked  on 
the  shore, 

Sure  never  were  seen  in  the  “  Goed  Vrouw  ”  be¬ 
fore. 

For  instance — Vao  Hammer,  tlie  carpenter  heavy, 
W  as  sent  to  the  tops  with  a  well-chosen  bevy, 

Van  Muller,  Van  Kanslaer,  and  Wouter  Van  Twis- 
sler. 

And  Peter  Van  Schriegel  the  boatswain’s  pet 
whistler, 

(For  the  boatswain  himself  could  not  whistle  a 
note. 

Having  something,  he  said,  “  like  a  lump  ”  in  his 
throat. 

And,  therelbre,  had  prudently  carried  from  home, 
A  fat  orphan  nephew,  “determined  to  roam,”) 

And  there,  for  tlirce  hours,  the  five  heroes  were 
clinging, 

'Flicir  toba«‘co  pipes  gone,  and  their  garments  all 
wringing  ; 

.\nd  all  this,  as  it  seemed  that  there  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion, 

At  the  dark  little  stranger’s  infernal  suggestion. 

Then  Didrick  Va»i  lianslcar  was  docked  of  his 
grog,  ^ 

For  calling  Van  Si  hriegcl  a  “  lazv  voung  d«*g 
.\nd  Laurent  Van  Blewiit  was  kept  from  tobacco, 
For  swearing  that  “  Pokind  was  sorncwlicrc  in  Cra- 
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And  so  it  fell  out,  that  there  was  not  a  man 
But  was  frightened  to  death  of  him — all  but  that 
Jan  ; 

They  scarcely  dared  mutter,  or  whisper,  or  talk. 
Nor  under  breath  swear. 

For  the  stranger  was  there 
With  the  ears  of  a  niole,  and  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  : 
But  Jan,  the  tall  villain,  would  sometimes  explode. 
And  once  in  his  wrath  even  bid  him  “  be  blowed.” 

But  three  w’eeks  had  gone  over,  and  then  came 
the  wind. 

Which  perhaps,  you’ll  remember,  we  left  far  be¬ 
hind  : 

For  all  the  long  preface  that  here  I’ve  been  spin- 

tiing. 

Has  only  just  carried  us  to  the  beginning. 

So  snuff  we  the  candles,  and  hear  of  the  man, 

The  wonderful  stranger,  and  wonderful  Jan. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

There  are  folks  in  this  world,  who,  when  fortune 
is  busily 

Doing  her  vvorst,  will  take  every  thing  easily  ; 
Nothing  disturbs  them,  and  nothing  alarms  them. 
And  seldom  it  happens  that  any  thing  harms  them  ; 
Yet  strange — though  it  seems,  as  one  genius  pre¬ 
sided 

Above  the  whole  clan,  they  are  really  divided 
By  public  opinion  in  two  distinct  classes. 

One,  “  philosophers”  called,  and  the  other  styled 
“  asses.” 

I^et  a  man  see  his  nearest  relation  a  dying. 

Without  any  sighing,  or  sobbing,  or  crying  ; 

Let  him  hear  of  banks  breaking  wherein  he  has 
money. 

And  take  the  news  smoothly  as  if  it  were  honey, 
.\nd  crying,  “  all’s  right,” — benignantly  quarter 
Himself  for  his  life  on  son,  brother,  or  daughter  ; 
.\nd  let  this  same  man  have  a  presence  command- 
ing, 

.■\  choice  of  good  words,  and  a  shrewd  understand- 

And  a  good  deal  of  what  tlie  enlightened  call 
“  gamtnon  ;” 

A  dump  to  a  guinea,  a  sprat  to  a  salmon. 

That  the  world  takes  his  part,  and  said  world  would 
be  cross,  if  her 

Protege  wore  not  called  an  uncomjnon  philosopher. 
But  just  change  the  person,  and  fancy  the  sinner, 
With  no  care  for  to-night,  if  to-day  has  a  dinner; 
And  eyes  like  a  fish’s,  set  round  in  their  sockets  ; 
With  a  little  squat  figure,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
A  pipe  in  his  mouth,  from  whence  seldom  he 
takes  it. 

But  asks  for  another  as  soon  as  he  breaks  it ; 

Fanev  t//fs  man  beset  with  a  hundred  disasters. 

At  sea  m  a  gale, 
riosc-reefed  every  sail, 

A  sadly  sjirung  mast. 

And  a  leak  gaining  fast. 

And  the  sailors  with  broken  heads,  plentier  than 
plasters, 

.\nd  a  little  strange  imp,  here  and  there,  every 
where, 

trotting  all  by  the  ears. 

And  fomenting  their  fears. 

And  driving  the  erew  to  a  state  of  despair. 

Yet  fancy  our  worthy  still  smoking  as  coolly, 
i  As  in  his  own  “  lust-hous’’  in  Holland  in  July, 
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Surely  if  the  wise  world  could  but  then  overhaul 
him, 

“  Fool,”  “dotard,”  and  “booby,”  ’twould  certain¬ 
ly  call  him  ; 

Although  the  same  principle’s  brought  into  use 
By  the  sage  it  approves,  and  Mynheer  Vander- 
goose. 

When  the  gale  first  arose  he  just  broached  these 
opinions : — 

“  It  would  not  be  much, — 

“  It  was  only  a  touch,” 

And  retreated  again  to  his  lower  dominions, 

AVhere  having  procured 
A  fresh  pipe  from  the  steward, 

H  is  case-bottle  of  rum, 

’Twixt  his  finger  and  thumb. 

He  grasped  by  the  neck  ;  though  the  action  was 
dumb, 

’Twas  highly  expressive  of  what  he  intended — 

To  “stick  by  the  stuff”  till  the  tempest  was 
ended. 

No  matter  what  messages  came  from  above, 

Of  changing  his  quarters,  he  did  not  approve. 

Perpl  exed  and  fatigued,  and  half  frantic,  the  men 
Sent  Jan  to  the  cabin,  again  and  again  ; 

Once  to  ask  “  where  they  were,”  off  what  coast, 
and  what  part : 

Quoth  he,  “  Jan,  I  believe  you  can  read, — there’s 
the  chart.” 

Then  to  tell  him  “  the  mainmast  was  sprung  — 
he  groaned  “  humph  ;” 

Then,  “  the  water  had  gained  in  the  hold  ;” — he 
whiffed  “  pump  ;” — 

And  when  Jan  appeared  in  his  presence  once  more. 
With — “  that  by  the  same  token. 

The  rudder  was  brokeri,” 

The  only  reply  that  he  got  was  a  snore. 

What’s  to  be  done  ? 

The  billows  run — 

Now  hiding  the  disc  of  the  setting  sun ; 

Now  dropping  them  down  in  some  awfijl  chasm. 
Thrilling  each  heart  with  fear’s  wild  spasm  : 

And  the  timbers  creak,  and  groan  and  shriek, 

And  the  ship  runs  wild  in  her  frenzied  freak, 

As  hard  to  guide  as  if  her  name 
Had  put  the  spirit  in  her  frame. 

Of  some  “  Goed  Vrouw  ”  of  Amsterdam  ! 

Now  she  leaps  up,  and  madly  rears 
11  er  form  on  high — now  disappears  ; 

Now  plunges  on — and  then  again. 

Lies  helpless,  sidelong  on  the  main. — 

Vet  never  the  little  fat  captain  awoke. 

And  his  little  fat  crew 
Know  not  what  they  must  do. 

For  they  see  that  the  thing  is  no  longer  a  joke; 
And  Jan  the  tall,  looks  grim  and  serious. 

And  the  dark  stranger  more  mysterious. 

An  eldritch  shriek  and  a  fearful  bound, 

A  lumbering  plunge  and  a  cracking  sound, 

And  broken  spars  around  are  poured, 

The  mainmast’s  going  overboard  ! 

Back  fall  the  crew  from  the  fatal  spot. 

All  but  Peter  Van  Schriegel,  who  drops  “  like 
shot,” 

And  when  the  yards  on  deck  are  dashed, 

Is  like  a  monstrous  spider,  smashed. 

But  this  was  no  moment  to  pause  and  lament  him. 
When  the  stranger  upsprung  from  the  midst  of  the 
scrimmave^ 

And,  looking  of  cheerful  contentment  the  image. 
Politely  requested  an  axe  might  be  lent  him  ! 
’Twas  handed  by  Jan, 

For  no  other  man 
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Would  dare  at  that  moment  with  aught  to  present 
him. 

And  whate’er  he  was  doing  they  could  not  prevent 
him. 

Fast,  fast,  fast  on  the  tottering  mast 

Falls  blow  after  blow,  with  a  power  too  vast, 

(As  was  after  remembered)  without  some  strange 
charm. 

To  belong  to  a  man  with  so  slender  an  arm  ; 

And  when  his  behavior  was  after  dissected. 

By  those  who  survived,  it  was  well  recollected 
That  the  hatchet  he  used  seemed  the  mast  to  en¬ 
viron 

With  sparks  showered  thickly,  and  glowed  like  hot 
iron  ; 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  danger  was  past, 
Clean  over  the  side  went  spars,  rigging,  and  mast. 
And  the  vessel  relieved  staggered  onward  unknow- 

ing, 

Either  what  she  was  doing,  or  where  she  was  going. 

But  cool  as  a  cucumber,  calm  as  a  monk. 

The  stranger  once  more  bids  Jan  “bring  him  his 
trunk,” 

’Tis  drawn  from  the  place  where  it  first  was  de¬ 
posited 

That  eve  that  the  captain  and  stranger  were  clos¬ 
eted. 

And  being  heaved  up  to  the  deck,  which  was  bared 
So  completely,  not  even  a  hen-coop  was  spared. 
The  little  dark  stranger  sate  quietly  down. 

Like  a  monarch  enthroned  and  expecting  his  crown. 
And  remarking — “  The  deck  seemed  well  cleared 
for  an  action,” 

Regarded  the  whole  with  a  calm  satisfaction  ; 
Others  were  tumbling,  and  slipping,  and  sliding. 
He  sitting  as  firmly  as  if  they  were  gliding 
On  a  steam-boat  excursion,  with  patent  machinery. 
And  quite  at  their  leisure  enjoying  the  scenery. 
'Phey  could  bear  it  no  longer  !  that  terrible  man. 
And  his  sworn  coadjutor,  that  lean  long-legged 
Jan  ! 

So  whilst  a  deep  reverie  he  seemed  to  be  wrapt  in. 
They  stole  to  the  cabin  to  waken  the  captain. 

Surely  he  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep  ! 

Or  why  such  even  pulses  keep. 

When  even  the  dead  might  well  awake. 

When  life,  fame,  fortune  are  at  stake  ! 

Wake,  shipwrecked  wretch  !  awake  and  weep  ! 
Let  dreams  no  more  thy  senses  steep  ! — 

Surely  lie  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep  ! 

Aroused  by  their  fears  to  a  strange  animation. 

And  only  regarding  their  chance  of  salvation. 

Sans  ceremonie  by  the  collar  they  fake  him. 

And  lustily  shake  him  determined  to  wake  him  ; 
And  their  shrieks  in  his  ear  become  perfectly  thril- 
•ing, 

As  they  see  that  already  the  cabin  is  filling: 

.\  snort  and  a  groan,  and  he  opens  his  ejes. 

And  tries  to  look  angry,  then  tries  to  look  wise. 
And  they  hear  him  exclaim — “  F’roin  the  hour  that 
he  came, 

I  gave  up  the  command  to  Mynheer  What’s-his- 
name. 

And  if  he  can’t  keep  you  and  save  you  from  evil, 

I  fear  to  his  worship  you  have  not  been  civil. 

But  stay,  the  night  s  cold,  there’s  the  key  of  the 
locker, 

(I  never  believed  the  ‘  Goed  Vrouw  ’  such  a 
rocker  I) 

And  don’t  spare  the  spirits,  for  even  if  you  do, 

I  I  fear  there  are  spirits  will  scarcely  spare  you  !  ” 
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Swift  from  his  presence  forth  they  past — 

It  was  a  speech 
Impressed  on  each, 

F'or  ’twas  his  longest  and  his  last ! 

What  followed  !  a  scene  of  such  noise  and  confu¬ 
sion, 

Its  memory  must  seem  like  a  fiendish  delusion  ; 

I  have  separately  asked  them  about  that  wild 
potlier, 

But  hardly  two  stories  agree  with  each  other  : 

J^ome  vow  that  the  stranger  and  Jan  both  together 
►Sang  a  duo  in  praise  of  the  airy  fine  weather; 
Others  say  that  they  danced  on  the  corpse  of  Van 
Schriegel 

In  a  manner  indecent,  profane,  and  illegal, 

To  music  so  strangely  discordant  and  frantic 
It  seemed  to  be  fitted  to  every  wild  antic — 

But  all  have  agreed  the  last  thing  they  remember 
Is  a  very  rough  shock. 

On  a  very  hard  rock. 

At  half  after  twelve,  on  a  night  of  December. 

Morning  hath  come  with  her  w’clcorne  light. 
Shining  on  hills  with  the  stiow  Hake  white, 

And  on  the  darkly  heaving  sea. 

Where  still  the  waves  rage  angrily  ; 

And  on  a  shore  where,  'twixt  the  land 
And  sea,  there  spreads  a  ridge  of  sand. 

And  on  eleven  silent  forms. 

That  her  sweet  liglit  revives  and  warms. 

For  strange  to  say,  of  all  the  crew 

Of  the  “  Goed  Vrouw,”  they  miss  but  two, 

Van  t^chriegel,  and  that  white,  and  wan. 

And  tall,  and  thin,  and  wicked  Jan, 

The  stranger  and  captain,  of  cours«‘,  I  except. 

But  neither  of  these  could  be  bitterly  wept. 

High  and  dry. 

On  tlie  beach  tliey  lie. 

And  lo  !  a  vi.sion  is  passing  by — 

They  must  be  deceived — 

It  can  scarce  be  believed 

F.ven  where  a  strange  tale  is  most  warmly  received. 
That  the  “(.Joed  Vrouw  ” 

Is  passing  now. 

Perfect  and  whole  from  helm  to  prow  ! 

("lose  to  the  shore, 

<  )n  her  ecuirse  she  bore. 

And  all  her  form  thev  mav  explore. 

Her  masts  in  repair,  lier  sails  are  there  , 

And  her  bulwarks  are  whole,  and  her  deck  no  more 

bare  ; 

And  more  than  all  (at  the  sight  they  shrunk  !) 

'J'he  stranger  is  standing  erect  (>n  his  trunk. 

And  that  singular  Jan  at  the  heltn  doth  stand, 

.And  nobodv’s  there  to  give  them  a  hand. 
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It  might,  but  ’tis  only  a  modest  suggestion. 

Have  held  pamphlets,  perhaps  on  the  “  Boundary 
(Question 

Or  s«)me  eloquent  speech  on  “our  foreign  condi¬ 
tions,” 

Or  receipts  of  “  expense  of  the  Poor-law  Commis¬ 
sions 

All,  and  every  of  w  hich,  if  the  truth  could  be  sifted, 
VV'ould  account  for  its  w'eight  when  it  could  not  be 
lifted  ; 

But  still.  I’ve  no  reason  to  give  w  hy  it  yielded. 
And  was  light  as  a  fiy  when  by  Jan  it  was  wielded. 
.Apropos  of  that  Jan,  he's  another  queer  mystery. 
That  puzzled  me  greatly  on  hearing  this  liistory  ; 

I  cannot  account  for  his  bond  of  connection 
With  the  stranger,  but  hardly  can  think  ’twas  af¬ 
fection  ; 

In  fact,  these  are  riddles,  and  so  insurmountable. 
That  we  only  can  say  they  are  quite  unaccountable. 

But  touching  the  motto  to  w  hich  I  alluded. 

You  shall  have  it  without  an  opinion  intruded. 

If  you  find  there  a  moral,  pray  keep  it  in  view — 

“  VV’ho  ships  with  the  devil,  must  sail  with 


And  tall,  and  thin,  and  wicked  Jan,  Death  of  Mdlle.  Lenormand.— One  of  the 

The  stranger  and  captain,  of  cours«‘,  I  except,  'Host  celebrated  public  characters  of  France  during 

Put  neither  of  these  could  be  bitterly  wept.  the  last  half  century— Mdlle.  Lenormand,  the  for- 

tune-teller — died  in  that  city  on  Monday  last,  at 
Higli  and  o'"} »  the  age  of  72  years,  leaving  a  fortune  of  5f)ft,000f. 

II  I  ^  beach  tliey  he,  reckoned,  it  is  said,  among  her  cUnetelle  all  the 

And  o.  a  M.'ion  is  p.issing  h}~~  celebrated  characters  of  the  age — all  the  soldiers, 

riiey  must  be  deceived—  gamblers,  and  other  adventurers  of  both  sexes, 

*  scarce  be  believed  ^  from  the  Emperors  Napoleon  and  Alexander  down 

Even  where  a  strange  tale  Is  most  w armly  roceiv ed,  canti/iure  and  kitchen-maid — all  of  whom 

1  hat  the  “  (loed  A  rouw  professed  their  surprise  at  the  profundity  of  her 

Is  passing  now,  know  ledge  of  events,  past  and  future. 

Perfect  and  whole  from  fielni  to  prow  ! 

("lose  to  the  shore. 

On  her  course  she  bore.  Tea  as  a  Nutriment. — AI.  Pcligot  read  a  paper 

And  all  her  form  they  may  explore,  chemical  combinations  of  tea  He  states 

Her  masts  in  repair,  her  sails  are  there  ,  that  tea  contains  essential  principles  of  nutrition. 

And  her  bulwarks  are  w  hole,  and  her  deck  no  more  p.,p  exceeding  in  importance  its  stimulating  proper- 

’’  ties,  and  shows  that,  as  a  stimulant,  tea  is  in  every 

And  more  than  all  (at  the  sight  they  shrunk  !)  resjiect  a  desirable  article  of  habitual  use.  One  oV 

J  he  stranger  is  standing  erect  i>n  his  trunk,  jijj,  experiments  on  the  nutritive  qualities  of  tea  as 

And  that  singular  Jan  at  the  helm  doth  stand,  compared  with  those  of  soup,  was  by  no  means  in 

.And  nobody  s  there  to  give  them  a  hand,  ^  favor  of  the  latter.  The  most  remarkable  products 

'1  hough  the  captain  sits  silent  and  drooping  his  tea  are — 1st,  the  tannin,  or  astringent  property  ; 
head,  “Jiid,  an  essential  oil  to  which  it  owes  its  aroma. 

And  his  hands  are  prest  wliich  has  a  great  iiiHuence  on  its  price  in 

On  his  burly  chest;  commerce  ;  and  3rd,  a  substance  rich  in  azote  and 

But  that  white,  white  face  can  be  but  of  the  dead  !  crvstallizable,  called  theine,  which  is  also  met  with 

And  a  black  hag  waves  from  thi^  mast  on  high,  Jp  coffee,  and  is  frequeiilly  called  cofcinc.  Inde- 
A\  ith  a  motto  1  11  tell  you  about  by-and-by.  pendentlv  of  these  three  substances,  there  are 

Hut  first,  let  me  say,  to  avoid  disappointment,  eleven  others  of  less  iinportance,  whicli  enter  more 

It  is  not  to  put  this  strange  storv  in  joint  meant;  or  less  into  the  composition  of  lea  of  all  tlie  kinds 

1  own,  and  it  gives  me  a  feeling  of  pain,  imported  into  Lurope.  \\  hat  was  most  essential. 

Like  some  “sprig,”  called  to  “order,”  -'s  regards  the  chemical  and  h\gienic  character  of 

.And  forced  to  '■•‘soft  sutrdrr,"  the  plant,  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  pioportion  of 

I  am  not  at  this  moment  “prepared  to  explain.”  the  azoted  principles  w  hich  it  contains.  Al.Peligot 

For  example — 1  cannot  account  for  the  stranger  s  began  by  deteriuining  the  total  unionnt  of  azote  in 

Ciiieer  conduct  in  bringing  the  ship  into  dangers,  tea,  and  finished  by  finding  that  it  was  from  ^0  to 

And  having  disgorged  it  of  everv  plump  elf,  30  per  cent  greater  than  in  any  other  kind  of  ve- 

Repairing,  and  taking  it  all  to  himself  getable.  M.  I’eligot  states  that  by  reason  of  this 

I  cannot  account  for  his  not  having  sunk,  quantity  of  azote,  and  the  existence  of  caseine  ir. 

Nor  know  1  the  mvst'.  rv  attached  to  his  trunk.  the  tea-leaf,  it  is  a  true  aliment.— 
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EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOUTHEY 

AND  WORDSWORTH. 

From  the  Chnstiao  Observer. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  late  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Mr.  Cottle,  formerly  a  book¬ 
seller  at  Bristol,  and  the  publisher  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  some  of  Coleridge’s  early  works, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  Southey  and  Words¬ 
worth,  gave  to  the  world  two  volumes  of 
recollections  of  those  eminent  men,  at  that 
eventful  period  of  their  lives,  when,  in  the 
exuberance  of  youth,  talent,  and  spirits, 
they  w’ere  planning  vast  designs,  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  their  future  literary 
fame.  Mr.  Cottle’s  book  gave  much  oflence 
to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  had 
seen  fit,  in  his  biographical  account  of  him¬ 
self,  to  omit  all  distinct  reference  to  Bris¬ 
tol,  the  cradle  of  his  literature,  and  for 
many  years  his  favorite  abode,  and  to  whose 
inhabitants  he  said,  as  late  as  1814,  “You 
took  me  up  in  younger  life,  and  I  could 
wish  to  live  and  die  amongst  you.”  The 
chief  cause  of  the  ofTence  was  Mr.  Cottle’s 
fearful  exposition  of  the  melancholy  con¬ 
sequences  of  Coleridge’s  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  opium  ;  but  as  Coleridge  had  long 
broken  himself  of  the  destructive  habit, 
and  had  expressly  directed  that  his  melan¬ 
choly  case  should  be  made  public  after  his 
death,  as  a  warning  to  others,  there  w'as  not 
any  thing  to  reproach  Mr.  Cottle  with  in 
making  known  the  facts,  except  as  they 
were  painful  to  surviving  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives.  There  were,  how'ever,  many  allu¬ 
sions  in  his  book  to  unpleasant  scenes, 
foolish  schemes,  early  struggles,  and  friv¬ 
olous  circumstances,  which  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  might  think  best  forgotten  ; 
besides  which,  the  patronizing  air  with 
which  the  worthy  bibliopolist  speaks  of 
his  private  intercourse  and  commercial  ar¬ 
rangements  with  men  who  lived  to  com- 
mand  the  golden  market  of  literature,  as 
well  as  merely  to  revel  in  its  barren  honors, 
might  not  be  gratifying  to  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  His  opinions  and  criticisms,  and 
his  “Mr.  Southey  and  I,^’  “Mr.  Coleridge 
and  myself,”  &:c.,  have  an  air  of  self-com¬ 
placency  as  between  a  provincial  bookseller 
and  men  who  arrived  at  such  pre-eminent 
fame;  but  fifty  years  ago  they  were  all 
young  together;  and  Cottle  was  often  use¬ 
ful  to  them  with  his  literary  advice,  as  well 
as  his  purse  ;  and  he  was  himself  also  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  poetry,  which 
his  highly  gifted  friends  spoke  of  with 
warm  approbation.  Coleridge,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  his  poems,  addressed  to  Cot- 
tie,  a  flattering  copy  of  verses,  adding;  “  1 


could  not  refuse  myself  the  gratification  of 
seeing  the  name  of  that  man  amongst  my 
poems  without  whose  kindness  they  would 
probably  have  remained  unpublished,  and 
to  whom  1  know  myself  greatly  and  vari¬ 
ously  obliged,  as  a  poet,  a  man,  and  a 
Christian.”  We  have  thought  this  state¬ 
ment  fair  to  “poor  old  gossipping  Cottle ;” 
whose  “gossipping”  cost  him  dear,  not 
only  in  the  chastisement  administered  to 
him  by  some  of  the  reviewers  for  his  dis¬ 
closures  respecting  Coleridge  ;  but  in  the 
harassing,  and  it  is  said  £2000  law  ex¬ 
penses  and  damages,  inflicted  upon  him  at 
the  suit  of  Hannah  More’s  discarded  coach¬ 
man,  whom  he  had  alluded  to  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  that  lady’s  escape  from  Barley 
Wood. 

The  volumes  were,  however,  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  reflections  of  Coleridge.  Of 
Southey,  who  was  living  when  they  were 
published,  less  is  said — and  not  any  thing, 
we  presume,  which  the  poet  wished  to  sup¬ 
press  even  during  his  life-time,  except  as 
it  might  be  too  trifling  for  record  ;  for  Mr. 
Cottle  speaks  of  Southey’s  having  spent  a 
few  days  on  a  visit  with  him  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  book  was  published,  and  of  their 
uninterrupted  friendship,  so  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  he  put  in  print  what  he 
knew  would  give  his  friend  offence.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  nothing  that  entails  reproach 
upon  Southey’s  memory  ;  for  though,  in  his 
early  days,  he  and  Coleridge  were  led  astray 
by  the  phantoms  with  which  the  French 
revolutionary  school  had  dazzled  Europe, 
and  romantically  proposed  founding  what 
they  called  a  “  Pantisocracy”  in  America; 
yet  both  of  them  came  to  a  better  mind; 
and  their  example  and  recantation  in  after¬ 
life  are  the  more  valuable  because  they 
were  not  the  result  of  early  prejudices,  but 
of  mature  deliberation.  If  Southey  wrote 
Joan  of  Arc,  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  he 
afterwards  repudiated  it, and  endeavored  le¬ 
gally  to  suppress  it.  If  Coleridge  was  once  a 
Socinian  lecturer,let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  became  not  only  orthodox,  but  a  lay 
“  preacher  of  righteousness.”  Who  can 
have  forgotten  his  dying  letter  to  his  god¬ 
child,  in  which  he  says — 

“  And  I  thus,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  so¬ 
lemnly  bear  witness  to  yon,  tliat  the  Almighty 
Redemer,  most  gracious  in  his  promises  to  them 
that  truly  seek  him,  is  faithful  to  perform  what 
he  has  promised  ;  and  has  reserved,  under  all 
pains  and  infirmities,  the  peace  that  passeth  all 
understanding,  with  the  supporting  assurance 
of  a  reconciled  God,  who  will  not  withdraw  his 
Spirit  from  me  in  the  conflict,  and  in  his  own 
time  will  deliver  me  from  the  evil  one.  O,  my 


and  omit  utterly  near  one  half  of  the  present 
volume— a  sacrifice  to  pitch  black  oblivion. 

“  ‘  Whichever  be  the  case,  I  will  repay  you 
the  money  you  have  paid  for  me,  in  money,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  ;  or  if  you  should  prefer  the  lat¬ 
ter  proposal,  (i.  e.  the  not  sending  me  to  the 
press  for  ten  weeks,)  I  should  insist  on  consider¬ 
ing  the  additions,  however  large,  as  my  payment 
to  you  for  the  omissions,  which,  indeed,  would 
be  but  strict  justice. 

“  ‘  I  am  requested  by  Wordsworth,  to  put  to 
you  the  following  questions.  What  could  you 
conveniently  and  prudently,  and  what  would 
you.  give  for — first,  our  iwo  Tragedies,  with 
small  prefaces,  containing  an  analysis  of  our 
principal  characters?  Exclusive  of  the  pre¬ 
faces,  the  Tragedies  are,  together,  five  thousand 
lines;  which,  in  printing,  from  the  dialogue  form, 
and  directions  respecTing  actors  and  scenery, 
are  at  least  equal  to  six  thousand.  To  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  you  within  a  week  of  the  date  of  your 
answer  to  this  letter ;  and  the  money  which  you 
offer,  to  be  paid  to  us  at  the  end  of  lour  months 
from  the  same  date ;  none  to  be  paid  before,  all 
to  be  paid  then. 

“  ‘  Second. — Wordsworth’s  ‘  Salisbury  Plain,’ 
and  ‘  Tale  of  a  Woman  :’  which  two  poems, 
with  a  few  others,  which  he  will  add,  and  the 
notes,  will  make  a  volume.  This  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  you  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of 
your  answer,  and  the  money  to  be  paid  as  be¬ 
fore,  at  the  end  of  four  months  from  the  present 
date. 

“  ‘  Do  not,  my  dearest  Cottle  !  harass  your¬ 
self  about  the  imagined  great  merit  of  the  com¬ 
positions,  or  be  reluctant  to  offer  what  you  can 
prudently  offer,  from  an  idea  that  the  poems  are 
worth  more.  But  calculate  what  you  can  do, 
with  reference  simply  to  yourself,  and  answer 
as  speedily  as  you  can  ;  and  believe  me  your 
sincere,  grateful,  and  afi’ectionate 
‘  Friend  and  Brother, 

‘  S.  T.  Coleridge.’ 

“I  offered  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  thirty  guineas  each,  as  proposed,  for  their 
two  Tragedies  ;  but  which,  after  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  was  declined,  from  the  hope  of  introducing 
one,  or  both,  on  the  stage.  The  volume  of 
Poems  was  left  for  some  future  arrangement.” 

“  A  visit  to  Mr.  Coleridge  at  Stowey,  (near 
Bristol.)  had  been  the  means  of  my  introduction 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  read  me  many  of  his 
Lyrical  piece.«,  when  I  perceived  in  them  a  pe¬ 
culiar,  but  decided  merit.  I  advised  him  to  pub¬ 
lish  them,  expressing  a  belief  that  they  would 
be  well  received.  I  further  said  that  he  should 
he  at  no  risk ;  that  I  would  give  him  the  same 
sum  which  I  had  given  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr. 
Southey,  and  that  it  would  be  a  gratifying  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  me,  to  usher  into  the  world,  by 
becoming  the  publislier  of  the  first  volumes  of 
three  such  poets  as  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth ;  a  distinction  that  might  never 
again  occui  to  a  Provincial  bookseller. 

To  the  idea  of  publishing  he  expressed  a 
strong  objection  ;  and  after  several  interviews, 
I  left  him,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  he  would 
reconsitler  his  determination. 

“  Soon  after,  Mr.  Wordsworth  sent  me  the 
following  letter. 


Of  Mr.  Wordsworth  there  are  a  few  cu¬ 
rious  literary  notices  in  Mr.  Cottle’s  recol¬ 
lections,  which  we  will  copy  ;  the  personal 
allusions  blended  with  them  being  to  the 
honor,  not  disparagement,  of  that  venerable 
man.  The  lovers  of  literary  reminiscences 
may  think  the  passages  worth  glancing 
over,  though  they  are  not  intrinsically  im¬ 
portant. 

“June,  1797. 

“  ‘  My  dear  Cottle, — T  am  sojourning,  for  a 
few  days,  at  Racedovvn,  Dorset,  the  mansion  of 
our  friend  Wordsworth  :  who  presents  his  kind¬ 
est  respects  to  you.  *  *  * 

“‘Wordsworth  admires  my  tragedy,  which 
gives  me  great  hopes.  Wordsworth  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  tragedy  himself.  1  speak  with  heart-felt 
sincerity,  and,  I  think,  unblinded  judgment, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  I  feel  myself  a  little  man 
by  his  side,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  myself  a  less 
man  than  I  formerly  thought  myself.  His  drama 
is  absolutely  wonderful.  You  know  I  do  not 
commonly  speak  in  such  abrupt  and  unmingled 
phrases,  and  therefore  will  the  more  readily  be¬ 
lieve  me.  There  are  in  the  piece,  those  pro¬ 
found  touches  of  the  human  heart,  which  1  find 
three  or  lour  times  in  the  ‘  Robbers’  of  Schiller, 
and  often  in  Shakspeare,  but  in  Wordsworth 
there  are  no  inequalities.  God  bless  you,  and 
eke,  ‘  S.  T.  Coleridge.’  ” 

“  There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  recording 
the  favorable  sentiments  which  one  Poet  enter¬ 
tains  of  another,  I  therefore  state  that  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge  says,  in  a  letter  received  from  him,  March 
8th,  179S,  ‘The  Giant  Wordsworth — God  love 
him  !  When  1  speak  in  the  terms  of  admiration 
due  to  his  intellect.  I  fear  lest  these  terms  should 
keep  out  of  sight  the  amiahleness  of  his  man¬ 
ners.  He  has  written  near  twelve  hundred  lines 
of  blank  verse,  superior.  I  hesitate  not  to  aver, 
to  anv  thing  in  our  language  which  any  wav 
resembles  it.’ 

“  And  in  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Coleridge, 
1S07,  he  says — ‘  Wordsworth  is  one  whom,  God 
knows,  I  love  and  honor  as  far  beyond  myself, 
as  both  morally  and  intellectually  he  is  above 
me.’  ” 

“  ‘  1793. 

“‘My  dear  Cottle. — 1  regret  that  aught 
should  have  disturbed  our  tranquillity  ;  respect¬ 
ing  Lloyd,  I  am  willing  to  believe  myself  in  part 
mistaken,  and  so  let  all  things  be  as  before.  I 
have  no  wish  respecting  these  poems,  either  for 
or  against  re-publication  with  mine.  As  to  the 
third  edition,  if  there  be  occasion  for  it  imme¬ 
diately,  it  must  be  published  with  some  altera¬ 
tions,  but  no  additions  or  omissions.  But  if 
there  be  no  occasion  for  the  volume  to  go  to 
press  for  ten  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  I  would  make  it  a  volume  worthy  of  me, 
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“  ‘  Allfoxden,  12th  April,  1798.  j 
‘•‘My  DEAR  Cottle, — *  *  ♦  You  will  be! 
pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  gone  on  very  rapidly  j 
adding  to  my  stock  of  poetry.  Do  come  and  let  i 
me  read  it  to  you.  under  the  old  trees  in  the  park. 
We  have  a  little  more  than  two  months  to  stay 
in  this  place.  Within  these  four  days  the  season  i 
has  advanced  with  greater  rapidity  than  1  ever  j 
remen)ber,  and  the  country  becomes  almost  j 
every  hour  more  lovely.  J 

“  ‘  God  bless  you  :  your  affectionate  friend, 

‘  W.  Wordsworth.’ 

“  A  little  time  after,  I  received  an  invitation  ' 
from  Mr.  Coleridge,  to  pay  himself,  and  Mr.  I 
Wordsworth,  another  visit.  At  about  the  same 
lime,  I  received  the  following  corroborative  in¬ 
vitation  from  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

“‘Dear  Cottle, — We  look  for  you  with 
great  impatience.  We  will  never  forgive  you 
if  you  do  not  come.  I  say  nothing  of  the  ‘  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain’  till  1  see  you.  1  am  determined  to 
finish  it,  and  equally  so  that  you  shall  publish. 

“  ‘  I  have  lately  been  busy  about  another 
plan,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  mention  till  I  see 
you  ;  let  this  be  very,  very  soon,  and  stay  a  week 
if  possible;  as  much  longer  .as  you  can.  God 
bless  you,  dear  Collie  ;  yours  sincerely, 

“  ‘  W.  Wordsworth.’ 

“  ‘  Allfoxden,  9th  May,  1798.’ 


“  The  following  letter  also  on  this  subject, 
was  received  from  Mr.  Coleridge  : 


“‘Mv  DEAR  Cottle, — Neither  Wordsworth 
nor  myself  could  have  been  otherwise  than  un¬ 
comfortable,  if  any  but  yourself  had  received 
from  us  the  first  offer  of  our  Tragedies,  and  of 
the  volume  of  Wordsworth’s  Poems.  At  the 
same  time,  we  did  not  expect  that  you  could 
with  prudence  and  propriety  advance  such  a 
sum  as  we  should  wont  at  the  time  we  specified. 
In  short,  we  both  regard  the  publication  of  our 
Tragedies  as  an  evil.  It  is  not  impossible  but 
that  in  happier  times  they  may  be  brought  on 
the  stage :  and  to  throw  away  this  chance  for  a 
mere  triffe.  would  he  to  make  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  act  fraudulently  and  usuriously  towards 
the  future  time. 

“‘My  Tragedy  employed  and  strained  all 
my  thoughts  and  faculties  for  six  or  seven 
months:  VV’ordsworth  consumed  far  more  time, 
and  far  more  thought,  and  far  more  genius.  We 
consider  the  publication  of  them  an  evil  on  any 
terms  ;  but  our  thoughts  were  bent  upon  a  plan, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  certain  sum 
of  money  was  necessary  (the  whole)  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time,  and  in  order  to  this  we  resolved, 
although  reluctantly,  to  part  with  our  Trage¬ 
dies:  that  is,  if  we  could  obtain  thirty  guineas 
for  each,  and  at  less  than  thirty  guineas  Words¬ 
worth  will  not  part  with  the  copy-right  of  his 
volume  of  Poems.  We  shall  offer  the  Tragedies 
to  no  one,  for  we  h.ave  deternuned  to  procure 
the  money  some  other  way.  If  you  choose  the 
volume  of  Poems,  at  the  price  mentioned,  to  be 
paid  at  the  time  specified,  i.  e.,  thirty  guineas,  to 
be  paid  sometime  in  the  last  fortnight  of  July, 
you  may  have  them  ;  but  remember,  my  dear 
fellow!  I  write  to  you  now  merely  as  a  book¬ 
seller,  and  entreat  you,  in  your  answer  to  con¬ 
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sider  yourself  only  ;  as  to  us,  although  money  is 
necessary  to  our  plan,  [tliat  of  visiting  Ger¬ 
many,]  yet  the  plan  is  not  necessary  to  our 
Inappiness ;  and  if  it  were,  W.  would  sell  his 
Poems  for  that  sum  to  some  one  else,  or  we 
could  procure  the  money  without  selling  the 
Poems.  So  I  entreat  you,  again  and  again,  in 
your  answer,  which  must  be  immediate,  con¬ 
sider  yourself  ordy. 

“‘Wordsworth  has  been  caballed  against 
so  lon^  and  so  loudly,  that  he  has  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  prevail  on  the  tenant  of  the  Allfox¬ 
den  estate,  to  let  him  the  house,  after  their  first 
agreement  is  expired,  so  he  must  quit  it  at  Mid¬ 
summer  ;  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  procure 
him  a  house  and  furniture  near  Stowey,  we 
know  not,  and  yet  we  must:  for  the  hills, 
and  the  woods,  and  the  streams,  and  the  sea, 
and  the  shores  would  break  forth  into  reproaches 
against  us,  if  we  did  not  strain  every  nerve  to 
keep  their  Poet  among  them.  Without  joking, 
and  in  serious  sadness,  Poole  and  I  cannot  en¬ 
dure  to  think  of  losing  him. 

“‘At  all  events,  come  down,  Cottle,  as  soon 
as  you  can,  but  before  Midsummer,  and  we  will 
procure  a  horse  easy  as  thy  own  soul,  and  we 
will  go  on  a  roam  to  Linton  and  Limouth, 
which,  if  thou  comesl  in  May,  will  be  in  all  their 
pride  of  woods  and  waterfalls,  not  to  speak  of 
its  august  cliffs, and  the  green  ocean  and  the  vast 
valley  of  stones,  all  which  live  disdainful  of  the 
se.asons,  or  accept  new  honors  only  from  the 
winter’s  snow.  At  all  events,  come  down,  and 
cease  not  to  believe  me  much  and  affection¬ 
ately  your  friend, 

‘  S.  T.  Coleridge.’ 

“In  consequence  of  these  conjoint  invitations, 
I  spent  a  week  with  Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  W.  at  All¬ 
foxden.  At  this  interview  it  was  determined, 
that  the  volume  should  be  published  under  the 
title  of  ‘  Lyrical  Ballads.’  on  the  terms  stipulated 
in  a  former  letter:  that  this  volume  should  not 
contain  the  poem  of  ‘Salisbury  Plain,’  but  only 
an  extract  from  it ;  th.at  it  should  not  contain 
the  poem  of  ‘  Peter  Bell,’  but  consist  rather  of 
sundry  shorter  poems,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of 
pieces  more  recently  written.  1  had  recom¬ 
mended  two  volumes,  but  one  was  fixed  on,  and 
that  to  be  published  anonymously.  It  was  to 
be  begun  immediately,  and  with  the  ‘  .Ancient 
Mariner which  poem  I  brought  with  me  to 
Bristol.” 

“A  visit  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  at  Stowey,  in  the 
year  1797,  had  been  the  means  of  my  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Soon  after  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  had  commenced,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
happened  to  be  in  Bristol,  and  asked  me  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  with  him  at  .Allfoxden.  I 
consented,  and  drove  him  down  in  a  gig.  We 
called  for  Mr.  Coleridge.  Miss  AV^ordsworth,  and 
the  servant,  at  Stowey,  and  they  walked,  while 
we  rode  on  to  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  house,  (distant 
two  or  three  miles.)  where  we  proposed  to  dine. 
.A  London  Alderman  would  smile  at  our  bill-of- 
fare.  It  consisted  of  philosophers’  viands ; 
namely,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  noble  loaf,  and  a 
stout  piece  of  cheese  ;  and  as  there  were  plenty 
of  iettuf  es  in  the  garden,  with  tall  these  comforts 
we  calculated  on  doing  very  well. 
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“  Our  fond  hopes,  liowevcr,  were  somewlmt 
damped,  by  finding  that  our  ‘  stout  piece  of 
cheese’  liad  vanished  !  A  sturdy  rat  of  a  beg¬ 
gar,  whom  we  had  relieved  on  the  road,  with 
his  olfactories  all  alive,  no  doubt,  smelt  our 
cheese,  and  while  we  were  gazing  at  the  mag¬ 
nificent  clouds,  contrived  to  abstract  our  treas¬ 
ure  !  Cruel  tramp!  An  ill  return  for  our 
pence  !  We  both  wished  the  rind  might  not 
choke  him  !  The  mournful  fact  was  ascertained 
a  little  belbre  we  drove  into  the  court-yard  ol 
the  house.  Mr.  Coleridge  bore  the  loss  with 
great  fortitude,  observing,  that  we  should  never 
starve  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  bran¬ 
dy.  He  now,  with  the  dexterity  of  an  adept 
(admired  by  his  friends  around)  unbuckled  the 
horse,  and,  putting  down  the  shafts,  with  a  jerk, 
as  a  triumphant  conclusion  of  his  work,  lo  !  the 
bottle  of  brandy,  that  had  been  placed  most 
carefully  behind  us,  on  the  seat,  from  the  inevit¬ 
able  law  of  gravity,  suddenly  rolled  down,  and, 
before  we  could  arrest  the  spirituous  avalanche, 
pitching  right  on  the  stones,  was  dashed  to 
pieces  !  We  all  beheld  the  spectacle,  silent  and 
petrified  !  We  might  have  collected  the  broken 
fragments  of  glass,  but,  the  brandy  I  that  was 
gone  !  clean  gone  ! 

“  One  little  untoward  thing  often  follows 
another,  and  while  the  rest  stood  musing, 
chained  to  the  place,  regaling  themselves  with ! 
the  Cogniac  effluvium,  and  all  miserably  cha¬ 
grined,  I  led  the  horse  to  the  stable,  when  a 
fresh  perplexity  arose.  I  removed  the  harness 
without  dilliculty,  but  after  many  strenuous  at¬ 
tempts.  1  could  not  get  olf  the  collar.  In  despair, 

I  called  for  assistance,  when  aid  soon  drew  near. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  first  brought  his  ingenuity  into 
exercise,  but  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts, 
he  relinquished  the  achievement,  as  altogether 
impracticable.  Mr.  Coleridge  nowtried  his  hand, 
but  showed  no  more  grooming  skill  than  his 
predecessors  ;  for  after  twisting  the  poor  horse’s 
neck,  almost  to  strangulation,  and  to  the  great 
danger  of  his  eyes,  he  gave  up  the  useless  task, 
pronouncing  that  ‘the  horse’s  he:id  must  have 
grown  (gout  or  dropsy  !)  since  the  collar  was 
put  on!  for,’  said  he,  ‘  it  was  a  downright  im¬ 
possibility  for  such  a  huge  Os  Frontis  to  pass 
through  so  narrow  a  collar  I’  Just  at  this 
instant  the  servant  girl  came  near,  and  under¬ 
standing  the  cause  of  our  consternation,  ‘La. 
master,’  said  she,  ‘you  do  not  go  about  the  work 
in  the  right  way.  You  should  do  like  this,’ 
when  turning  the  collar  completely  upside  down, 
she  slipped  it  olf  in  a  moment,  to  our  ureat  hu¬ 
miliation  and  wonderment;  each  satisfied,  afresh, 
that  there  were  heights  of  kriowleilge  in  the 
world  to  which  he  had  not  attained. 

“  We  were  now  summoned  to  dinner,  and  a 
dinner  it  was,  such  as  ev^ery  blind  and  starving 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  would  have  rejoiced 
to  behold.  At  (he  top  of  the  table  stood  a  superb 
brown  loaf.  The  centre  dish  presented  a  pile 
of  the  true  coss  lettuces,  and  at  the  bottom  ap¬ 
peared  an  empty  plate,  where  the  ‘stout  piece 
of  cheese’  ought  to  have  stood  !  (cruel  mendi¬ 
cant  I)  and  though  the  brandy  was  clean  gone, 
yet  its  place  was  well,  if  tiot  better  supplied  by 
a  superabundance  of  fine  sparkling  Castalian 
Champagne  !  A  happy  thought  at  this  time 
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started  into  one  of  our  minds,  that  some  sauce 
would  render  the  lettuces  a  little  more  accept¬ 
able,  when  an  individual  in  the  company  recol¬ 
lected  a  question  once  propounded  by  the  most 
patient  of  men,  *  How  can  that  which  is  un¬ 
savory  be  eaten  without  salt?’  and  asked  for  a 
little  of  that  valuable  culinary  article.  ‘  Indeed, 
Sir,’  Betty  replied,  ‘  I  quite  lorgot  to  buy  salt.’ 
A  general  laugh  followed  the  announcement, 
in  which  our  host  heartily  joined.  This  was 
nothing.  We  had  plenty  of  other  good  things, 
and  while  crunching  our  suculents,  and  munch¬ 
ing  our  crusts,  w.e  pitied  the  lar  worse  condition 
of  those,  perchance  as  hungry  as  ourselves,  who 
were  forced  to  dine,  alone,  olf  aether.  For  our 
next  meal,  the  mile-otf  village  furnished  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  these  trifling  incidents 
present  the  sum,  and  the  result,  of  half  the  little 
passing  disasters  of  life. 

“'Phe  volume  of  the  ‘  Lyrical  Ballads’ was 
published  about  Midsummer,  1798.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth  left  England  for  Germany,  and  I 
for  ever  quitted  the  business  of  a  bookseller.” 

‘‘As  a  curious  literary  fact,  I  might  mention, 
that  the  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  the  ‘  Lyrical 
Ballads,’  was  so  slow,  and  the  severity  of  most 
of  the  Reviews  so  great,  that  its  progress  to 
oblivion  seemed  ordained  to  be  as  rapid  as  it 
was  certain.  I  had  given  thirty  guineas  for  the 
copy-right,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  letters  : 
but  the  heavy  sale  induced  me  to  part  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  impression  of  five  hun¬ 
dred,  at  a  loss,  to  Mr.  Arch,  a  Lonilon  book¬ 
seller.  After  this  transaction  had  occurred,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  written 
the  day  before  he  set  sail  lor  the  Continent,  re¬ 
questing  me  to  make  over  my  interest  in  the 
‘  Lyrical  Byllads’  to  Mr.  Johnson,  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard  This  I  could  not  have  done,  had 
I  been  so  disposed,  as  the  engagement  had  been 
made  with  Mr.  Arch. 

“‘On  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  return  to  England, 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  him  explaining  the  reasons 
why  I  could  not  comply  with  his  request,  to 
which  he  thus  replied  : 

“  •  My  dear  Cottle. — I  perceive  (hat  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  you  to  comply  with  my 
request,  respecting  the  ‘Lyrical  Ballads,’  as 
you  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Arch.  How 
is  the  copy-right  to  be  diposed  of  when  you  quit 
the  bookselling  busines.s?  We  were  much 
amused  with  the  ‘Anthology.’  Your  poem  of 
the  ‘Killcrop’  we  liked  better  than  any  ;  only 
we  regretted  that  you  did  not  save  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  innocent’s  life,  by  some  benev’olent  art  or 
other.  You  might  liave  managed  a  little  pa¬ 
thetic  incident,  in  which  nature  appearing  forci¬ 
bly  in  the  child,  might  have  worked  in  some  way 
or  other  upon  its  superstitious  destroyer. 

“  ‘  We  have  spent  our  time  pleasantly  enough 
in  Germany,  but  we  are  right  glad  to  find  our¬ 
selves  in  England,  for  we  have  learned  to  know 
its  value.  We  left  Coleridge  well  at  Gottingen, 
a  month  ago.  *  *  *  ♦ 

‘  God  bless  you.  my  dear  Cottle. 

‘Your  affectionate  friend. 

‘  W.  Wordsworth.’ 

“Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  above,  I  re¬ 
ceived  another  letter  from  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
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kindly  urging  me  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  the  north, 
in  wliii  h,  as  an  inducenienl,  he  says : 

u  ********  Write  to  me  before¬ 
hand,  and  I  will  accompany  you  on  a  tour.  You 
will  come  by  Greta-bridge,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  this  place,  (Siockburn  ;)  and  ; 
after  we  have  seen  all  the  curiosities  of  that 
neighborhood,  I  will  accompany  you  into  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Westmoreland.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

‘  God  bless  you,  dear  Cottle. 

‘  W.  W.’ 

“A  short  time  after  the  receipt  of  this  invita¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Coleridge  arrived  in  Bristol  from  Ger- 
niany,  and  as  he  was  about  to  pay  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  a  visit,  he  pressed  me  to  accompany  him. 
In  this  interview  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  ‘  Lyrical  Ballads’  was  mentioned 
hut  once,  and  that  casually,  and  only  to  account 
for  its  failure !  which  Mr.  W.  ascribed  to  two 
causes;  first,  the  ‘Ancient  Mariner,’  Avhich,  he 
said,  no  one  seemed  to  understand  ;  and  2ndly, 
the  uidavorable  notice  of  most  of  the  Reviews. 

“  On  my  reaching  London,  having  an  account 
to  settle  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees,  the 
booksellers,  of  Paternoster  Row,  1  sold  them  all 
my  copy-rights,  which  were  valued  as  one  lot, 
by  a  third  party.  On  my  next  seeing  Mr.  Long¬ 
man,  he  told  me,  that  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  copy-rights,  Fox’s  ‘  Achmed,’  and  Words¬ 
worth’s  ‘Lyrical  Ballads,’  were  ‘reckoned  as 
nothing.’  ‘  That  being  the  case,’  I  replied,  ‘ns 
both  these  authors  are  my  personal  friends,  I 
should  be  obliged,  i'  you  would  return  me  again 
these  two  copy-rights,  that  I  may  have  the  jilea- 
sure  of  preseniing  them  to  the  respective  writers.’ 
Mr.  Longman  answered,  with  his  accustomed 
liberality,  ‘  You  are  welcome  to  them.’  On  my 
reaching  Bristol,  I  gave  Mr.  Fox  his  receipt  for 
twenty  guineas;  and  on  Mr.  Coleridge’s  return 
from  the  north,  I  gave  him  Mr.  Wordsw’orlh’s 
receipt  for  his  thirty  guineas;  so  that  whatever 
advantage  has  arisen,  subsequently,  from  the 
sale  of  this  volume  of  the  ‘Lyrical  Ballads,’  has 
pertained  exclusively  to  Mr.  VV’. 

“  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these 
statements,  as  it  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  instance  on  record,  of  a  volume  of 
Poems  remaining  for  so  long  a  time,  almost 
totally  neglected,  and  afterwards  acquiring, 
and  that  almost  rapidly,  so  much  deserved 
popularity.” 

We  now  take  leave  of  Wordsworth,  to 
converse  with  Southey,  wiiose  regular, 
punctual  habits  contrast  amusingly  with  the 
random  temperament  of  Coleridge.  We 
will  string  together  the  extracts,  selecting 
those  in  which  Southey  is  conspicuous. 

“  At  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  a  clever  young 
quaker,  of  the  name  of  Robert  Lovell,  who  had 
married  a  Miss  Fricker,  informed  me  that  a  few 
friends  of  his  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with 
himself,  were  about  to  sail  to  America,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehannali  to  form  a  ‘  So¬ 
cial  Colony  ;’  in  which  there  was  to  be  a  com¬ 
munity  ot  property,  and  where  all  that  was 
elfish  was  to  be  proscribed.  None,  he  said. 


were  to  be  admitted  into  their  number,  but  tried 
and  incorruptible  characters  ;  and  he  felt  quite 
assured,  that  he  and  his  frknds  would  be  able 
to  realize  a  state  of  society,  free  from  the  evils 
and  turmoils  that  then  agitated  the  world,  and 
present  an  example  of  the  eminence  to  which 
men  might  arrive  under  the  unrestrained  influ¬ 
ence  of  sound  principles. 

“  Not  too  much  to  discourage  the  enthusiastic 
aspirant  after  happiness,  I  forebore  all  reference 
to  the  prolific  accumulation  of  difliculties  to  be 
surmounted,  and  merely  inquired  who  were  to 
compose  his  company  ?  He  said  that  only  four 
had,  as  yet,  absolutely  engaged  in  the  enter- 
nrise;  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  from  Cam¬ 
bridge,  (in  whom  I  understood  the  plan  to  have 
originated;)  Robert  Southey,  and  George  Bur¬ 
net  from  Oxford,  and  himself.  ‘  Well,’  1  re¬ 
plied,  ‘when  do  you  set  sail?’-  He  answered, 
‘  Very  shortly.  1  soon  expect  my  friends  from 
the  Universities,  when  all  the  preliminaries  will 
be  adjusted,  and  we  shall  joyfully  cross  the  blue 
waves  of  the  Atlantic.’  ‘But,’  said  I,  ‘to  freight 
a  ship,  and  sail  out  in  the  high  style  of  gentle¬ 
men  agriculturists,  will  require  funds.  How 
do  you  manage  this  P  ‘  We  all  contribute  w  hat 
we  can,’  said  he,  ‘and  I  shall  introduce  all  my 
dear  friends  to  you,  immediately  on  their  arrival 
in  Bristol.’ 

“  One  morning,  shortly  after,  Robert  Lovell 
called  on  me,  and  introduced  Robert  Southey. 
Never  wall  the  impression  be  efl’aced  produced 
on  me  by  this  young  man  Tall,  dignified,  pos¬ 
sessing  great  suavity  of  manners  ;  an  eye  pierc¬ 
ing,  with  a  countenance  full  of  genius,  kindli-i 
ness,  and  intelligence.  I  gave  him  at  once 
the  right  hand  of  lellowship,  and,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  it  has  never,  on  either  side,  been 
withdrawn.” 

“  The  solicitude  I  felt,  lest  these  young  and 
ardent  geniuses  should,  in  a  disastrous  hour, 
and  in  their  mistaken  apprehensions,  commit 
themselves  in  this  their  desperate  undertaking, 
was  happily  dissipated,  by  Mr.  Coleridge  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  loan  of  a  little  cash, — to  pay  the 
voyagers’ — freight  ?  ‘  or  passage  ?’ — No,  Lodg¬ 
ings.  They  all  lodged,  at  this  time,  at  No.  48, 
College-Street.  Never  did  1  lend  money  wdth 
such  uniningled  pleasure,  for  now  1  ceased  to 
be  haunted  day  and  night  with  the  spectre  of 
the  ship !  the  ship !  which  was  to  eflect  such 
incalculable  mischief.” 

“  Meeting  Mr.  Southey,  I  said  to  him,  ‘I  have 
engaged  to  give  Mr.  Coleridge  thirty  guineas 
for  a  volume  of  his  Poems;  you  have  Poems 
equal  to  a  volume,  and  ifyou  approve  ot  it,  I  will 
giv'e  you  the  same.’  He  cordially  thanked  me, 
and  instantly  acceded  to  my  proposal. 

“  I  then  said  to  him,  ‘You  have  read  me  sev¬ 
eral  books  of  your  ‘  Joan  of  Arc,’ wnich  poem 
I  perceive  has  great  merit.  If  it  meet  wiih  your 
concurrence,  I  will  give  you  fifty  guineas  for  this 
w’ork,  and  publish  it  in  quarto,  when  I  will  give 
you,  in  addition,  fifty  copies  to  dispose  of 
amongst  your  friends.’  Without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  to  this  proposal  also  he  acceded. 

“I  could  say  much  of  Mr.  Southey,  at  this 
time  ;  of  his  constitutional  cheerfulness  ;  of  the 
polish  of  his  manners;  of  his  dignified,  and  at 
the  same  time,  of  his  unassuming  deportment; 
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as  well  as  of  the  general  respect,  which  his  tal¬ 
ents,  conduct,  and  conversation  excited.” 

“  I  had  an  opportunity  of  introducing  Mr. 
Southey,atthi.s  time,  to  the  eldest  Mr.s.  More,  who 
invited  him  down  to  spend  some  whole  day  with 
her  sister  Hannah,  at  their  then  residence. 
Cowslip  Green.  On  this  occasion,  as  requested, 
I  ticcompanied  him.  The  <lay  was  full  of  con¬ 
verse.  On  my  meetingone  of  the  ladies,  soon  after. 
I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  S.  equally 
pleased  all  five  of  the  sisters.  She  said  he  was 
‘  brim  lull  of  Literature,  and  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  intellectual  young  men  they  had 
seen.’  ” 

“  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Southey’  now  deter¬ 
mined,  by  their  best  efforts,  in  other  ways  than 
those  detailed,  to  raise  money  for  their  projected 
expedition.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  give 
the  citizens  of  Bristol  individual  lectures,  or  series 
of  lectures,  on  ditferent  subjects.  Mr.  Coleridge 
chose  Political  and  Moral  subjects ;  Mr. 
Southey’  chose  History.” 

“  The  lectures  of  Mr.  Southey  were  numer¬ 
ously  attended,  and  their  composition  was 
greatly  admired  ;  exhibiting,  as  they  did,  a  suc¬ 
cinct  view  of  the  various  subjects  commented 
upon,  so  as  to  chain  the  hearer’s  attention. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  evinced  great  self-pos¬ 
session  in  the  lecturer ;  a  peculiar  grace  in  the 
delivery  ;  with  reasoning  so  judicious  and  acute, 
as  to  excite  astonishment  in  the  auditory,  that 
so  ymung  a  man  should  concentrate  so  rich  a 
fund  of  valuable  matter  in  lectures,  compara¬ 
tively,  so  brief,  and  which  clearly  authorized  the 
anticipation  of  his  future  eminence. 

“No  public  lecturer  could  have  received 
stronger  proofs  of  approbation  than  Mr.  Southey, 
from  a  polite  and  discriminating  audience.  Mr. 
Coleridge  solicited  permission  of  Mr.  Southey’, 
to  deliver  his  Iburth  lecture,  ‘  On  the  Rise,  Pro¬ 
gress,  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,’  as  a 
subject  ‘  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  atten¬ 
tion.’  The  request  was  immediately  granted, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  lecture,  it  was  for¬ 
mally  announced  to  the  audience,  that  the  next 
lecture  would  be  delivered  by  ‘  Mr.  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.’ 
At  the  usual  hour  the  room  was  thronged.  The 
moment  of  commencement  had  arrived.  No 
lecturer  appeared  !  Patience  was  preserved  for 
a  quarter,  e.vtending  to  half  an  hour!— but 
still  no  lecturer!  At  length  it  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  impatient  assemblage,  ‘  that  a 
circumstance,  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  ! 
would  prevent  Mr.  Coleridge  from  giving  his 
lecture  that  evening,  as  intended.’  Some  few 
present  learned  the  truth,  but  the  major  part  of 
the  company  retired,  not  very  well  pleased,  and 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  C.  had  either 
broken  his  leg,  or  that  som  i  severe  family  af¬ 
fliction  had  occurred.  Mr.  C.’s  rather  halutual 
absence  of  mind,  with  the  little  importance  he 
generally  attached  to  engagements,  renders  it 
likely,  that,  at  this  very  time  he  might  have 
been  found,  at  No.  4S  College  Street,  com¬ 
posedly  smoking  his  pipe,  and  lost  in  profound 
musings  on  his  divine  Susquehannah  ! 

“  Wishing  to  gratify  my  two  young  friends 
(and  their  ladies  elect)  with  a  pleasant  excur¬ 
sion,  I  invited  them  to  accompany  me,  in  a  visit 
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to  the  VV^’ye,  including  Piercefield  and  Tintern 
Abbey;  objects  new  to  us  all.  It  so  happened, 
the  day  we  were  to  set  otf,  was  that  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  woeful  disappointment !  but 
here,  all  was  punctuality.  It  was  calculated 
that  the  proposed  olijects  might  be  accomplished 
in  two  days,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  Fri¬ 
day  evening’s  lecture,  which  Mr.  Southey  had 
now  wisely  determined  to  deliver  himself 

“After  dinner  an  unpleasant  altercation  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  two  Pantisocratians  !  Mr. 
Southey,  whose  regular  habits  scarcely  render¬ 
ed  it  a  virtue  in  him  never  to  fail  in  an  engage¬ 
ment,  expressed  to  Mr.  Coleridge  his  deep  feel¬ 
ings  of  regret  that  his  audience  should  have 
been  disappointed  on  the  preceding  evening ; 
reminding  him  that  unless  he  had  determined 
punctually  to  fulfil  his  voluntary  engagement, 
he  ought  not  to  have  entered  upon  it.  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge  thought  the  delay  of  the  lecture  of  little 
or  no  consequence.  This  excited  a  remon¬ 
strance,  which  produced  a  reply.  At  first  1  in¬ 
terfered  with  a  few  conciliatory  words,  which 
were  unavailing ;  and  these  two  friends,  about 
to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  glorious  example  of 
the  eflects  of  concord  and  sound  principles, 
with  an  exemption  from  all  the  selfish  and  un¬ 
social  passions,  fell,  alas  1  into  the  common  lot 
of  humanity,  and,  in  so  doing,  must  have  de¬ 
monstrated,  even  to  themselves,  the  rope  of  sand 
to  which  they  liad  confided  their  destinies. 

“A  little  cessation  in  the  storm  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  stepping  forward,  and  re¬ 
marking,  that  the  wisest  way  was  to  forget  the 
past,  and  to  remember  only  the  pleasant  objects 
before  us.  In  this  opinion  the  ladies  concurred, 
when  placing  a  hand  of  one  of  the  dissentients 
in  that  of  the  other,  the  hearty  salutation  went 
round,  and,  with  our  accustomed  spirits,  we 
prepared  once  more  for  Piercefield  and  the 
Abbey.” 

“In  the  spirit  of  impartiality,  it  now  devolves 
on  me  to  state  a  temporary  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  Pantisocratians  themselves,  in 
the  autumn  of  1795.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  reason  for  the  wild  scheme  of  Pantiso- 
cracy,  than  the  inexperience  of  youth,  acting  on 
sanguine  imaginations.  At  its  first  announce¬ 
ment,  every  reflecting  mind  saw  that  the  plan, 
in  its  nature,  and  in  the  agents  who  were  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  was  obnoxious  to  insur¬ 
mountable  objections;  but  the  individuals  with 
whom  the  design  originated,  were  young,  ar¬ 
dent,  and  enthusiastic,  and  at  that  time  enter¬ 
tained  views  of  society  erroneous  in  themselves, 
and  which  experience  only  could  correct.  The 
fullest  conviction  was  entertained  by  their 
friends,  that,  as  reason  established  itself  in  their 
minds,  the  delusion  would  vanish;  and  that 
they  themselves  would  soon  smile  at  extrava¬ 
gances  which  none  but  their  own  ingenious 
order  of  minds  could  have  devised  :  but  when 
the  dissension  occurred,  before  noticed,  at  Chep¬ 
stow,  Mr.  Southey  must  have  had  conviction 
flash  on  his  mind,  that  the  habits  of  himself  and 
his  friend  were  so  essentially  opposed  as  to 
render  harmony  and  success  impossible. 

“  Mr.  Southey  now  addressed  a  temperate 
letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  stating  that  circum¬ 
stances  and  his  own  views  had  so  altered,  as  to 
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render  it  necessary  in  him  candidly  to  state,  that 
he  must  abandon  Pantisocracy,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  colonizing  in  America. 

“  On  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Southey’s  letter,  a 
tumult  and  re-action  were  excited  in  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  spirit,  that  filled  the  whole  circle  of  their 
mutual  friends  with  grief  and  dismay.  This  un¬ 
expected  effect,  perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  consciousness,  first  seriously  awakened  in 
Mr.  Colerid ire’s  mind,  of  the  erroneous  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  all  his  calculations  had  been 
founded.  He  perceived  at  length  (it  may  be) 
that  he  had  been  pursuing  a  phantom  ;  and  the 
conviction  must  have  been  associated  with  sell- 
upbraidings.  Charges  of  ‘  desertion’  flew  thick 
around  :  of  ‘  a  want  of  principle ;’  of  ‘  dishonor¬ 
able  retraction,  in  a  compact  the  most  solemn 
and  binding.’ 

“  Mr.  Southey  acted  with  the  strictest  honor 
and  propriety,  and  in  such  a  way  as  any  wise 
man,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have 
acted.  The  great  surprise  with  their  friends 
was,  that  the  crisis  should  not  earlier  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

“  Mr.  Southey,  a  day  or  two  after  this  un- 
liappy  diflerence,  set  off  on  his  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  expedition.  On  his  return  to  Bris¬ 
tol,  in  the  next  year,  as  the  whole  misunder¬ 
standing  between  himself  and  Mr.  Coleridge 
was  the  effect  of  transient  feeling,  that  extended 
not  to  the  heart,  on  their  meeting,  an  easy  re¬ 
conciliation  was  effected.” 

“  It  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Southey  was  the 
first  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  American  colon¬ 
ization  ;  and  that,  in  confirmation,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  1795,  he  accompanied  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  (Chaplain  to  the  English 
factory  at  Lisbon,)  tlirough  some  parts  ol 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  of  which  occurrence,  Mr 
Southey’s  enterfaining  ‘  Letters’  I'rom  those 
countries  are  the  result;  bearing  testimony  to 
his  rapid  accumulation  of"  facts,  and  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  observations  on  persons  and  things. 
Mr.  Southey  having  sent  me  a  letter  from  Co¬ 
runna,  and  another  from  Lisbon,  I  shall  here 
(with  his  permission)  gratify  the  reader  by  pre¬ 
senting  them  for  his  peru.sal.  (The  following 
are  the  chief  passages) : 

Corunna,  Dec.  15ih,  1795. 

“  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  strange  that 
you  are  reading  a  letter  from  me  at  this  time, 
and  not  an  account  of  our  shipwreck.  We  left 
Falmouth  on  Tuesday  mid-day  ;  <he  wind  was 
fair  till  the  next  night,  so  fair  that  we  were 
within  twelv'e  hours’  sail  of  Corunna ;  it  then 
turned  round,  blew  a  tempest,  and  continued  so 
till  the  middle  of  Saturday.  Our  dead  lights 
were  up  fifty  hours,  and  I  w^as  in  momentary 
expectation  of  death.  You  know  what  a  situa¬ 
tion  this  is.  I  forgot  my  sickness,  and  though  1 
thought  much  of  the  next  world,  thought  more 
of  those  at  Bristol,  who  would  daily  expect  let¬ 
ters  ;  daily  be  disappointed,  and  at  last  learn 
from  the  newspapers  that  the  Lauzarotte  had 
never  been  heard  of. 

“Of  all  things  it  is  most  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  optimism  of  this  difference  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  the  very  beasts  of  the  country  do  not 
understand  English.  Say  ‘poor  fellow’  to  a 


dog,  and  he  will  probably  bite  you  ;  the  cat  will 
come  if  you  call  her  ‘Meeth-tha,’  but  ‘puss’  is 
an  outlandish  phrase  she  has  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  Last  night  1  went  to  supper  to  the 
fleas,  and  an  excellent  supper  they  made  ;  and 
the  cats  serenaded  me  with  their  e.xecrable 
Spanish  :  to  lie  all  night  in  Boitlwg-green  Lane^ 
(a  rough  road  near  Tintern,  which  he  thus  iron¬ 
ically  named,)  would  be  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
soft  and  smooth  lying. 

“  At  sight  of  land  a  general  shaving  took 
place  ;  no  subject  could  be  belter  lor  Bunbury, 
than  a  packet  cabin  taken  at  such  a  moment. 
For  me,  I  am  as  yet  whiskered,  for  I  would  not 
venture  to  shave  on  board,  and  have  had  no 
razor  on  shore  till  this  evening.  Custom-house 
officers  are  more  troublesome  here  than  in 
England,  1  have  however  got  every  thing  at 
last.  You  may  form  some  idea  of  the  weather 
w’e  endured,  thirty  fowls  over-head  were  drown¬ 
ed  ;  the  ducks  got  loose  and  ran  with  a  party  of 
half-naked  Dutchmen  into  our  cabin ;  ’twas  a 
precious  place,  eight  men  lying  on  a  shelf  much 
like  a  coffin. 

“  The  bookseller’s  shop  tvas  a  great  comfort ; 
the  Consul  here  has  paid  me  particular  atten¬ 
tions,  and  I  am  to  pass  to-morrow’  morning  w’ith 
him,  w^hen  he  will  give  me  some  directions  con¬ 
cerning  Spanish  literature.  He  knows  the  chief 
literary  men  in  England,  and  did  know  Brissot 
and  Petion.  Good  night,  they  are  going  to  sup¬ 
per.  Oh,  their  foul  oils  and  wines. 

“  Tuesday  morning — I  have  heard  of  hearts 
as  hard  as  rocks,  and  stones,  and  adamants,  but 
if  ever  I  tvrite  upon  a  hard  heart,  my  simile 
shall  be  as  indexible  as  a  bed  in  a  Spanish  Po¬ 
sada;  we  had  beef-steaks  for  supper  last  night, 
and  a  sad  libel  upon  beef-steaks  they  were.  I 
wish  you  could  see  our  room  ;  a  bed  in  an  open 
recess,  one  just  moved  from  the  other  corner. 
Raynsford  packing  his  trunk;  Maher  shaving 
himself;  tables  and  chairs ;  looking-glass  hung 
even  too  high  for  a  Patagonian  ;  the  four  evan¬ 
gelists,  &.C.,  the  floor  beyond  all  filth  most 
filthy.  “Adieu, 

“Robert  Southey.” 

“Lisbon,  Feb.  1st,  1796. 

“  ‘  Certainly  I  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Cottle,  by 
the  first  packet,’  said  I. — Now  I  say,  ‘  Probably 
I  may  hear  by  the  next,’  so  does  experience 
abate  the  sanguine  expectations  of  man.  What, 
could  you  not  write  one  letter  ?  and  here  am  I 
writing  not  only  to  all  my  friends  in  Bristol,  but, 
to  all  in  England.  Indeed  I  should  .have  been 
vexed,  but  the  packet  brought  a  letter  from 
Edith,  and  the  pleasure  that  gave  me  allowed 
no  feeling  of  vexation.  What  of  ‘Joan  V  Mr. 
Coates  tells  me  it  gains  upon  the  jublic,  but 
authors  seldom  hear  the  plain  truth,  i  am  anx¬ 
ious  that  it  should  reach  a  second  edition,  that  I 
may  write  a  new  preface,  and  enlarge  the  last 
book.  I  shall  omit  all  in  the  second  book  which 
Coleridge  wrote. 

“  Bristol  deserves  panegyric  instead  of  satire. 
I  know  of  no  mercantile  place  so  literary.  Here 
I  am  spending  my  mornings  so  pleasantly,  as 
books,  only  books,  can  make  them,  and  sitting 
at  evening  the  silent  spectator  of  card-playing 
and  dancing.  The  English  here  unite  the  spirit 
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of  commerce,  with  the  frivolous  amusements  off 
high  life.  One  of  them  who  plays  every  night  I 
(Sundays  are  not  excepted  here,)  will  tell  you 
how  closely  he  attends  to  profit  ‘  I  never  pay 
a  porter  for  bringing  a  burthen  till  the  next  day, 
(says  he.)  for  vvliile  the  fellow*  feels  his  back 
ache  with  the  w’eight,  he  charges  high;  but 
when  he  comes  the  next  day  the  feeling  is ' 
gone,  and  he  asks  only  half  the  money.’  And 
the  author  of  this  philosophical  scheme  is  worth 
200,000  pounds ! ! 

This  is  a  comfortless  place,  and  the  only 
pleasure  1  find  in  it  is  in  looking  to  my  depart¬ 
ure.  Three  years  ago  I  might  have  found  a 
friend.  Count  Leopold  Berchtold.  This  man 
(foster-brother  of  the  Emperor  Joseph)  is  one 
of  those  rare  characters  who  spend  their  lives  I 
in  doing  good.  It  is  his  custom  in  every  coun¬ 
try  he  visits,  to  publish  books  in  its  language, 
on  some  subject  of  practical  utility;  these  he 
gives  away.  I  have  now  lying  before  me  the 
two  which  he  printed  in  Lisbon  :  the  one  is  an 
Essay  on  the  means  of  preserving  life,  in  the 
various  dangers  to  which  men  are  daily  ex¬ 
posed.  The  other  an  Essay  on  extending  the 
limits  of  benevolence,  not  only  towards  men, 
but  towards  animals.  His  age  was  about 
twenty-five  ;  his  person  and  his  mariners  the 
most  polished.  Aly  uncle  saw  more  of  him  than  . 
any  one,  for  he  used  his  library  ;  and  this  was  ' 
the  only  house  he  called  at ;  he  was  only  seen 
at  dinner,  the  rest  of  the  day  was  constantly 
given  to  study.  They  w'ho  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  him  believed  him  to  he  the  wander- ! 
ing  Jew.  He  spoke  all  the  European  lan¬ 
guages,  had  wriiten  in  all,  and  was  master  of 
the  Arabic.  From  thence  he  went  to  Cadiz,  | 
and  thence  to  Barbary  ;  no  more  is  known  of’ 
him.  I 

‘‘  We  felt  an  earthquake  the  morning  after  ' 
our  arrival  here.  These  shocks  alarm  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  dreadfully  ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  most  i 
terrifying  sensation  you  can  conceive.  One 
man  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  down  to  the  I 
stable,  to  ride  off  almost  naked  as  he  was.  j 
Another,  more  considerately  put  out  his  candle, 
‘because  1  know  (said  he)  tlie  fire  does  more  * 
harm  than  the  earthquake.’  The  ruins  of  the  ! 
great  earthquake  are  not  yet  removed  entirely,  j 
“The  city  is  a  curious  place:  a  straggling 
plan ;  built  on  the  most  uneven  ground,  with  | 
heaps  of  ruins  in  the  middle,  and  large  open  ' 
places.  The  streets  filthy  beyond  all  English  | 
ideas  of  filth,  for  they  throw  every  thing  into  i 
the  streets,  and  nothing  is  removed.  Dead  ani-  j 
mals  annoy  you  at  every  corner;  and  such  is  the  I 
indolence  and  nastiness  of  the  Portuguese,  that  1  ^ 
verily  believe  they  would  let  each  other  rot,  in  j 
the  same  manner,  if  the  priests  did  not  get  some-  i 
thing  by  burying  them.  •Some  of  the  Iriars  are 
vowed  to  wear  their  clothes  without  changing 
for  a  year;  and  this  is  a  comlort  to  them:  you 
w’ill  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  always  keep  | 
to  the  windw’ard  of  these  reverend  perfumers,  j 
“The  streets  are  very  agreeable  in  w’et 
weather.  If  you  walk  under  the  houses,  you 
are  drenched  by  the  water  spouts.  If  you  at¬ 
tempt  the  middle,  there  is  a  river.  If  you  w*uuld 
go  betw'een  both,  there  is  a  dunghill  The 
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rains  here  are  very  violent,  and  the  streams  in  the 
streets,  on  a  declivity,  so  rapid  as  to  throw  down 
men;  and  sometimes  to  overset  carriages.  A 
w'onian  was  drowned,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  most  frequented  streets  in  Lisbon. 

“  Lisbon  is  plagued  with  a  very  small  species 
of  red  ant,  that  swarms  over  every  thing  in  the 
house.  Their  remedy  for  this  is  to  send  for  the 
priest,  and  exorcise  them.  The  drain  from  the 
new  convent  opens  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 
An  English  pigsty  is  cleaner  than  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Portugal. 

“To-night  I  shall  see  the  procession  of  ‘Our 
Lord  of  the  Passion,’  This  image  is  a  very 
celebrated  one,  and  with  great  reason,  for  one 
night  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  St.  Roque’s 
church,  and  there  they  would  not  admit  him. 
Alter  this  he  w’alked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  to  the  church  of  St.  Grace,  and  there  they 
took  him  in;  but  a  dispute  now*  arose  between 
the  two  churches,  to  which  the  image  belonged  ; 
whether  to  the  church  which  he  first  chose,  or 
the  church  that  first  chose  him.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  compromised.  One  church  has  him, 
and  the  other  fetches  him  for  their  processions, 
tmd  he  sleeps  with  the  latter  the  night  preced¬ 
ing.  The  hclter  mode  for  deciding  it,  had  been 
to  place  the  gentleman  between  both,  and  let 
him  walk  to  which  he  liked  best.  What  think 
you  of  this  story  being  believed  in  1796  ! ! ! 

“The  power  of  the  Inquisition  still  exists, 
though  they  never  exercise  it,  and  thus  the  Jews 
save  their  bacon.  Fifty  years  ago  it  w*as  the 
greatest  delight  of  the  Portuguese  to  see  a  Jew 
burnt.  Geddes,  the  then  chaplain,  w'as  present 
at  one  of  these  detestable  Auto  de  Fe’s.  He 
says,  ‘The  transports  expressed  by  all  ages, 
and  both  sexes,  whilst  the  miserable  sufferers 
were  shrieking  and  begging  mercy,  for  God’s 
sake,  formed  a  scene  more  horrible  than  any 
out  of  hell!’  He  adds,  that  ‘ this  barbarity  is 
not  their  national  character,  for  no  people  sym¬ 
pathize  so  much  at  the  execution  ol  a  criminal; 
but  it  is  the  damnable  nature  of  their  religion, 
and  tlic  most  diabolical  spirit  of  their  priests; 
their  celibac}'  deprives  them  of  the  affections 
of  men,  and  their  creed  gives  them  the  ferocity 
of  devils.’  Geddes  saw  one  man  gagged,  be¬ 
cause,  immediiitely  he  came  out  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  gates,  he  looked  up  at  the  sun,  whose 
light  for  many  years  had  never  visited  him,  and 
exclaimed,  ‘  How  is  it  possible  for  men  who  be¬ 
hold  that  glorious  orb  to  worship  any  being  but 
Him  who  created  it!”  My  blood  runs  cold 
when  I  pass  that  accursed  building;  and  though 
they  do  not  exercise  their  power,  it  is  a  re¬ 
proach  to  human  nature,  that  the  building 
should  exist. 

“The  climate  here  is  delightful,  and  the  air 
so  clear,  that  when  the  moon  is  young  I  can 
often  distinguish  the  whole  circle  thus :  O.  You 
and  Robert  may  look  for  this  some  fine  night, 
but  1  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  it 
in  England.  The  stars  appear  more  brilliant 
here,  but  I  often  look  up  at  the  Pleiades  and  re¬ 
member  how  much  haj»pier  I  was  w'hen  I  saw' 
them  in  llristol.  Fare  you  well.  Let  me  know 
that  my  friends  remember  me. 

“  Robert  Southey.” 
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The  above  notices  of  such  a  man  as 
Southey  may  be  found  interesting  ;  nor  will 
they  be  without  practical  value  if  they  shall 
lead  young  persons  of  ardent  imagination 
to  beware  of  romantic  projects  and  vagrant 
habits  of  life,  and  early  to  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  a  settled  calling.  What  were 
Mr.  Southey’s  religious  opinions  in  his 
younger  days  we  cannot  ascertain.  We 
shall  rejoice,  if,  when  an  authentic  memoir 
of  his  life  is  published,  it  shall  appear  that 
in  after  years  he  both  clearly  understood 
and  felt  practically  the  infinite  value  of  the 
Gospel,  as  “the  power  of  God  unto  sal¬ 
vation.”  The  cloud  that  shaded  his  latter 
days  precluded  all  intercourse  with  him  on 
this  or  any  other  subject.  Though  a  pros¬ 
perous  man,  and  as  much  loved  as  lauded^ 
he  had  not  found  the  world  to  be  a  home 
or  rest.  In  a  letter  which  we  received 
from  him  in  1835,  adverting  to  his  “Pil¬ 
grimage  to  Waterloo,”  written  twenty 
years  before,  he  mentions  the  loss  of  two 
of  his  children,  whose  names  will  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  those  who  recollect  that  affecting 
effusion  of  a  father’s  heart.  He  also  lost 
his  beloved  wife  ;  though  his  latter  years 
were  supported  by  a  second  partner,  a 
daughter  of  the  venerable  Canon  Bowles, 
the  poet,  who  devoted  herself  to  his  com¬ 
fort,  and  watched  over  him  with  affection¬ 
ate  anxiety  when  his  mind  had  sunk  be¬ 
neath  its  long-sustained  labors.  We  will 
copy,  with  a  slight  omission,  the  letter  to 
which  we  have  alluded  : 

“  Keswick,  2nd  Sept.  1835. 

“Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  lo  you  for 
your  [naming  a  little  volume  of  verses,  chiefly 
of  a  domestic  cha  racier  J.  They  have  only  been 
long  enough  in  my  possession  for  me  to  glance 
at  tlieir  contents  in  cutting  open  the  leaves  ;  but 
I  see  enough  to  perceive  tliat  the  book  will  be 
often  in  my  hands. 

“  That  family  picture  which  pleased  you  in 
1815— which  it  was  hoj^d  would  jtlease  such  as 
you — is  to  me  the  most  mournful  of  all  my 
poems.  The  ‘  studious  boy,’  who  welcomed  his 
father’s  return  so  joyfully,  was  laid  in  his  grave 
before  the  book  was  published  ;  and  rny  ‘  sweet 
Isabel’  was  laid  beside  him  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  her  age.  It  pleased  God  to  give  me 
another  son  after  all  likelihood  of  such  an  event 
had  ceased.  He  is  now  sixteen,  and  by  God’s 
mercy  promises  to  be  all  that  I  could  wash  him 
But  1  know  too  feelingly  the  instability  of  human 
life  and  human  happiness,  not  to  possess  the 
blessings  which  are  still  left  me,  in  fear. 

“  If  any  opportunity  offers  in  which  I  can  give 
your  little  volume  that  sort  of  shoi'e  which 
poetry,  however  light  its  bulk,  requires  in  these 
days  to  set  it  in  motion,  1  will  not  let  it  pass. 

‘‘Farew’ell,  Dear  Sir, 

And  believe  me  yours  very  truly, 
“Robert  Southey.” 
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From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  word  (Esthetics^ 
since  it  has  not  been  commonly  used  in 
this  country  many  years,  we  shall  follow 
the  good  old  rule  of  first  defining  our  term. 
The  word  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
perception.  Baumgarten,  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
first  used  this  term  to  designate  a  branch 
of  philosophy  by  which  to  establish  cor¬ 
rect  principles  of  criticism  in  relation  to 
the  beautiful.  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
lately  England,  have  used  the  w'ord — not 
I  always  correctly.  Criticism  on  art  is  at 
I  the  lowest  ebb  in  this  country,  consisting 
of  very  little  more  than  the  application  of 
a  catalogue  of  cant  terms  and  phrases, 
many  of  them  conveying  no  definite  ideas, 
and  but  few  of  them  distinctly  understood 
by  those  who  use  them  most  frequently. 
The  general  taste  in  pictorial  art  is  almost 
as  low  as  the  criticism.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  just  numerous  enough  to  prove 
the  rule.  Italy  retains  a  morbid  feeling 
for  what  is  really  high  and  expressive  of 
the  uses  of  this  great  department  of  intel¬ 
lectuality,  and  vents  in  apostrophes,  phrases 
redolent  of  superlatives,  and  in  sickly  ad¬ 
miration,  her  moribund  recollections,  with¬ 
out  producing  one  worthy  supporter  of  her 
Aledicien  days.  France  shines  in  affecta¬ 
tion,  bombast,  and  supposititious  analysis  ; 
and  her  exhibitions  give  no  promise  that 
the  fine  collection  of  the  Louvre  will  make 
any  impression  on  her  artists.  Germany 
gives  promises  both  in  art  and  in  criticism  ; 
and  the  study  of  a?sthctics  among  her  stu¬ 
dents  has  raised  the  whole  standard  of  her 
taste — her  sculpture  and  painting.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  prevailing  love  for 
mysticism,  the  criticism  of  the  Germans 
has  been  carried  into  a  terra  incognita. 
The  esoterical  acsthetical  doctrines  have 
been  worried  by  them  into  depths  darker 
than  Erebus,  and  the  bewildered  and  be¬ 
nighted  reader  is  remorselessly  made  to 
follow, 

“  O’er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rougli,  dense,  or 
rare. 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his 
way. 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies  : 
At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confused, 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 
With  loudest  vehemence - ” 

Astonished  and  tired,  he  w’ends  his  way  to 
the  nearest  coast.  “  bordering  on  light,” 
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and,  having  recovered  in  some  degree  his 
composure,  finds  that  he  has  been  mesmer¬ 
ized  into  a  mystical  verboseness,  without 
positive  thought,  which  leaves  no  recol¬ 
lection.  The  principles  of  art,  whether 
a,*stheticai  or  practical,  are,  like  the  laws 
which  rule  the  mental  and  physical  crea¬ 
tion,  positive  and  intelligible ;  but  no 
sooner  is  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
truth  deserted,  than  the  human  intellect 
wanders  into  mists  which  are  beyond  her 
boundary,  and,  at  best,  terminate  in  a  de¬ 
lusive  mirage,  which  seems  to  promise  all 
we  want,  and,  when  followed,  recedes,  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing  but  appearances,  toil,  and 
disappointment.  Notwithstanding,  if  the 
chafl'be  carefully  separated,  there  is  much 
that  is  sound  and  useful  in  German  criti¬ 
cism,  and  which  will  set  an  example  by 
which  the  science  may  be  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Waagen’s  Essay  on  the  Genius 
of  Rubens^  takes  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
task  for  telling  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  that,  by  dint  of  study,  labor,  per¬ 
severance,  and  certain  rules  of  art,  any  one 
of  them  might  become  a  great  artist.  That 
her  objection  is  perfectly  sound,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  because  the  painter,  as  well 
as  the  poet,  is  born  with  facilities  for  ac¬ 
quiring  their  art.  She  correctly  designates 
genius  “  inborn  and  heaven-bestowed.” 
No  word  has  been  more  abused.  Every 
rhymster,  scraper  on  the  fiddle,  ranter  on 
the  stage,  caricaturist  of  nature,  and  every 
puppy  who  scratches  with  a  pencil,  or 
stains  canvass  with  a  whirlpool  of  colors, 
is,  in  this  utilitarian  country,  styled  a 
genius,  and  made,  if  possible,  more  con¬ 
ceited,  or,  if  R.  A.  in  such  daubing,  more 
stolidly  vicious  than  ever. 

Genius  is  an  intellectual  faculty,  which 
enables  the  possessor  of  it  to  produce  w’ith 
pow’er,  facility,  and  elegance,  what  another 
cannot  effect  w’ith  any  degree  of  study  or 
perseverance.  The  bent  of  that  genius 
may  be  in  music,  poetry,  construction, 
painting.  See.  Sec.  Education  may  accele¬ 
rate,  direct  in  the  right  course,  and  enable 
genius  to  soar  to  excellence,  but  education 
cannot  create  the  faculty.  Genius  without 
instruction,  without  the  aid  of  adventitious 
circumstances,  never  carried  an  art  or  a 
science  from  its  rudiments  to  its  acme. 
Perfection,  like  confidence,  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth,  and  requires  constant  and 
careful  culture,  the  seed  being  good,  the 
soil  fertile,  w’ith  that  attention,  the  fruits 
will  approach  perfection.  Art,  science, 
and  literature,  have  been  virtually  insulted 
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in  this  country,  by  giving  to  mediocrity  the 
highest  of  titles,  that  of  genius.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  England  ever  possess¬ 
ed  a  painter  to  whom  the  title  of  genius  in 
a  high  and  extended  sense  can  justly  be 
given.  ]\Iany  may  fairly  claim  to  be  placed 
in  the  next  classes,  as  possessing  consider¬ 
able  talent,  great  vigor,  the  acsthetical  sense 
uncertainly  developed,  though  at  times 
shining  forth  wdth  considerable  lustre. 

One  leading  characteristic  of  genius  is 
its  being  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  it 
lives.  The  degree  of  advance  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  line  decides  the  elevation  on  which 
it  stands,  not  only  in  its  own  age,  but  in 
comparison  w’ilh  ages  past,  and  that  in 
which  we  live,  and  apply  the  test.  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  uses  which  have,  or 
might  have,  been  made  of  the  principia 
established  by  it,  will  enable  us  to  judge 
how  far  by  them  w'e  had  lieen  enabled  to 
penetrate  into  the  fields  of  knowledge. 
The  greatest  geniuses  have  invariably 
burst  through  the  circumstances  influenc¬ 
ing  those  around  them,  and  concentrated 
the  whole  pow’er  of  their  minds  on  estab¬ 
lishing  those  principles  w^hich  are  founded 
on  the  immutable  law’s  which  govern  the 
world.  Pythagoras  and  Euclid  are  exam¬ 
ples.  We  are,  how’ever,  ignorant  how 
much  the  former  was  indebted  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  East,  where  he  had  been 
as  a  soldier.  Their  originality  w’as  mani¬ 
fest  amidst  surrounding  circumstances 
not  favorable  to  the  development  of  truths 
so  vast  and  sound,  that  they  can  only  ter¬ 
minate  with  time. 

Leaving  the  examples  of  science,  w’e  w’ill 
touch  on  those  of  art.  Though  Xerxes 
burnt  Athens,  the  Greeks  w’ere  conquerors. 
Their  natural  powers  of  mind  and  fervid 
temperament  were  instigated  to  action  by 
Pericles.  Phidias  received  the  impulse 
from  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  and  by  the  galaxy  of  men  w’ho 
were  his  contemporaries,  some  of  whom 
maintained  the  possibility  of  man  attaining 
mental  and  personal  perfection.  Homer 
and  jEschylus  had  preceded  him,  and 
sculpture  was  no  new  art.  But  as  Phidias 
left,  as  it  were,  unnoticed  the  inflexible 
superficies,  the  assumption,  not  the  reality 
of  dignity,  the  meagre  or  exaggerated 
outline  and  the  geometrical  draperies  of 
his  predecessors  substituting  the  reverse, 
and  applying  all  his  energies  and  intel¬ 
lectual  power  to  typify  the  deities  of  his 
country,  thus  applying  corporeality  to  the 
perfection  of  ideal  and  imaginative  forms, 
the  effect  of  his  works  on  his  countrymen 
and  on  succeeding  generations  proves  that 
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lie  was  directed  by  that  esoterical  and 
scsthelical  sentiment,  without  which  art 
loses  its  vitality  and  is  lowered  to  mechan¬ 
ism  and  correctness  of  eye.  Sculpture 
and  painting  must  go  nearly  pari  passu, 
therefore  we  may  conclude  that  among 
the  contemporary  painters  some  felt  and 
embodied  the  meaning  and  moral  dignity 
of  their  art,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  though 
not  the  first  of  sculptors.  In  those  great 
artists  and  their  immediate  schools  the 
moral  sense  stamped  on  the  executive  parts 
of  their  works  a  perfection  of  form  which 
never  has  and  never  can  be  produced  where 
that  feeling  does  not  exist. 

Whatever  high  imaginings  any  mind 
has  been  capable  of,  progressive  steps  have 
been  required  to  enable  that  mind  to  deli¬ 
neate  its  conceptions ;  therefore,  when 
schools  of  art  are  spoken  of,  the  meaning 
must  be  that  some  individual,  leaving  the 
manner  and  routine  of  the  conceptions  of 
his  master,  adopts  a  higher  system,  show¬ 
ing  a  more  profound  esoterical  and  sesthe- 
tical  feeling  than  those  who  preceded  him, 
and  to  whom  his  age  and  country  defer. 
The  heads  of  the  great  schools,  like  the 
founders  of  families,  are  generally  the 
greatest  men  of  all  their  followers,  while 
those  very  men  excelled  both  the  masters 
and  scholars  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
were  brought  up,  as  Raffaelle  da  Urbino 
left  Perugino  far  behind. 

It  is  unquestionably  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  individual  to  allow  weight  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  character  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded  j 
hut  w  e  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  artist,  as  an  artist,  by  any  rules 
but  those  which  are  universal  and  funda¬ 
mental.  The  approximation  to  esoterical 
and  acsthetical  delineation  of  the  subject, 
taken  in  its  deepest,  highest,  and  most  ex¬ 
tended  sense,  must  ever  be  the  test  by 
which  to  appreciate  a  work  of  art.  We 
do  not  refer  to  those  inanities,  vulgarities, 
affectations,  and  feeble  parodies  of  beau¬ 
tiful  nature,  which  constitute  the  mass  of 
pictorial  merchandise  or  the  coverings  of 
our  Academy  walls.  The  only  sound  say¬ 
ing  of  that  Micromegas  Louis  XIV.  on  see¬ 
ing  his  palace-w'alls  disgraced  by  some  of 
them  was,  “  Otes  moi  ces  mdgots  Idy  No 
excellence  in  the  mechanical  part  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  can  compensate  for  ces  mdgots  Id,; 
there  are  some  in  our  National  Gallery 
better  suited  to  a  brothel  than  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  real  uses  of  art  to  a  na¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Waagen,  w'ell  know’n  for  his  volumes 
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on  art  and  artists  in  England,  has  lately 
attempted,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Ge¬ 
nius  of  Rubens,  to  establish  a  sounder 
quality  of  criticism,  and  selected  that 
painter  for  his  example.  Had  he  selected 
him  to  discuss  his  claims  on  esoterical  and 
cesthetical  principles,  without  reference  to 
any  external  influences,  he  could  not  have 
chosen  more  judiciously;  but  superadding 
them  as  principles  by  which  to  form  his 
judgment,  the  force  of  his  intention  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  criticism  on  art  is  made  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  criticism  on  the  individual. 
The  test  should  have  been  twofold, — one 
referring  to  the  unchangeable  esoterical 
and  flBsthetical  principles  ;  then  modifying 
the  deduction  by  reference  to  the  country, 
times,  and  peculiar  circumstances,  by  w^hich 
the  artist  was  surrounded. 

Rubens  w^as,  without  doubt,  a  great 
painter ;  what  claims  he  possesses  to  the 
title  of  a  great  aesthetical  artist  must  be 
determined  by  his  w^orks.  No  man  was 
ever  less  influenced  by  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  him  than  Rubens.  All 
the  painters  who  had  preceded  him,  all 
contemporaries  w’ere  passed  by  him,  not 
without  notice  but  w  ithout  borrowing  from 
them.  He  remained  eight  years  in  Italy, 
and  studied  at  Rome  and  elsew'here  the 
remnants  of  ancient  art  and  the  works  of 
RafTaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  &c.,  and 
never  show’ed  himself  to  be  indebted  even 
to  a  fragment,  and  left  that  country  with¬ 
out  imbibing  any  of  the  refinements  in 
feeling,  the  elevation  of  sentiment,  or  the 
ideal  beauty  to  be  found  in  their  works. 
The  state  of  neither  his  native  nor  any  other 
country  seemed  to  influence  him;  his  in¬ 
dividual  characteristics  of  mind  and  tem¬ 
perament  were  from  first  to  last  stamped 
on  his  works,  even  a  superior  education 
did  not  modify  them.  He  was  incapable 
of  copying  the  works  of  other  masters 
which  he  admired,  and  translated  the  heads 
and  characters  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  into 
Flemish.  The  characteristics  of  Rubens 
affording  the  illustration  required,  w’e  shall 
not  put  ourselves  under  any  obligation  to 
Dr.  Waagen,  whose  estimate  is  a  sad  jumble 
of  truth  and  extraneous  twaddle,  but  offer 
our  own.  The  leading  characteristic  of 
the  mind  of  Rubens  w’as  general  power  and 
capacity.  He  attained  superiority  in  what¬ 
ever  he  attempted.  He  was  a  painter, 
courtier,  diplomatist,  linguist,  generally 
informed,  conscious  of  his  capability,  and 
self-confident.  Common  sense  kept  the 
reins  of  those  great  qualities  well  in  hand. 
His  imagination  was  powerful,  but  not  re¬ 
fined  ;  the  faculty  of  invention  ready,  with 
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creat  facility  of  resource,  supported  by  a 
sanguine  and  energetic  temperament, calling 
into  action  affectionate  and  generous  feel¬ 
ings.  His  temper  was  cheerful  and  buoy¬ 
ant,  but  the  esoterical  sense  for  the  elevat¬ 
ed,  the  beautiful,  the  intense  in  sentiment, 
was  comparatively  weak. 

Thus  we  see  conscious  power  stamped  on 
all  his  works,  and  great  daring,  even  to 
delineating  “The  Last  Judgment,”  but  all 
characterized  by  deficiency  in  esoterical 
and  a?sthetical  feeling,  and,  consequently, 
wanting  in  that  beauty  of  form  and  feature 
which  can  emanate  only  from  it.  In  a  few 
instances,  like  angels’  visits,  seldom  and 
far  between,  he  has  soared  into  the  regions 
of  elevated  sentiment  and  portrayed  it;* 
but  his  nature  being  unable  to  sustain  him 
in  sucli  an  ethereal  atmosphere,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  his  natural  sphere,  not  quickened  by 
the  hallowed  fire  which  bore  him  there  to 
try  and  retain  the  lofty  station  he  had  won. 

Rubens  can  never  be  considered  as  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  highest  class.  Kaff’aelle  w’as  an 
esoterical,  a'slhetical,  intellectual,  reflective 
painter,  who  spiritualized  his  art ;  Rubens, 
possessing  vigor  as  yet  unparalleled,  drag¬ 
ged  down  with  unsparing  hand  art  to  his 
ow’n  earthly  conceptions,  and  revelled  on 
a  throne 


I 
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“  Wliicli  far 

Oiifslionc  llic  woaltli  ofOruiiis  or  of  Ind, 

Or  wlioro  the  «:or"eous  Eat^t  with  richest  liand 
Showers  on  her  kings  harl)aric  pearl  and  gold.” 


Even  from  that  throne  he  too  often  de¬ 
scended, 

“  Bowing  lowly  down 

To  bestial  gods.” 


*  I'lie  following  criticism  w'as  given  hy  Madame  I 
de  Ilnmholdt  to  Dr.  W’aagen  : — “  From  this  general  ' 
criticism  we  may  except  the  picture  in  the  C'apitolo  I 
I’rioral  of  the  Escurial,  in  which  the  Virgin  is  re-  j 
presented  as  standing  on  the  globe  and  trampling  ; 
on  a  serpent,  which  is  w  rithing  beneath  her  feet,  j 
'riie.  Virgin  is  a  tall,  slender,  and  dignified  figure  ; 
a  heavenly  crown,  with  the  rays  of  glory,  just  ! 
touches  her  head ;  she  looks  like  the  qu(!cn  of 
heaven,  and  inspires  at  once  veneration  and  awe. 
'I’wo  angels,  most  lovely  infant  forms,  stand  on  the 
clouds  close  to  her  side,  the  one  holding  a  palm, 
the  other  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  expression  in 
the  countenance  of  the  Virgin  is  that  of  adoration 
and  gratitude  ;  there  is  something  unearthly  and  I 
inspired  in  the  soul  which  k)oks  out  from  her  eves; 
her  dress  falls  from  her  waist  in  rich  folds,  and  a 
white  veil  covers  her  bosom.  This  picture  is  so 
beautiful,  in  such  noble  keej)ing,  and  so  free  from 
that  disagreeable  voluptuousness  w  hich  character¬ 
izes  Kubens’s  females  in  general,  that  it  can  be  con¬ 
templated  and  dwelt  on  with  delight,  although 
banging  on  the  w  all  with  a  liafTaelle  and  a  Guiclo  ; 
while  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  w  liicli  belongs 
so  exclusively  to  the  manner  of  Rubens — the  most  j 
blooming  flesh-tints,  the  loveliest  coloring.”  j 
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At  other  times  he  seemed  delighted  to 

“  Welcome  joy  and  feast, 

ItTidnight  shout  and  revelry, 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity.” — Comus. 

When  called  on  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
in  allegorical  and  emblematical  composi¬ 
tions  he  fails,  either  producing  parodies  so 
devoid  of  sense,  or  containing  such  a  rabble 
rout  of  personifications  male  and  female, 
young  and  old,  some  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
others  connected  with  them  in  rich  and  stilF 
brocades,  ruff's,  or  armor,  as  to  excite 
sometimes  laughter,  sometimes  pity.  The 
allegory,  so  called,  in  Whitehall,  defies  all 
explanation,  and  the  spectator  gazes  on  the 
strange  assemblage  wondering  who  the 
ladies  are  embracing,  who  those  are,  hold¬ 
ing  crowns  over  a  youthful  prince,  what 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  lieathen 
mythology  are  about,  why  Temperance 
tramples  on  Rapaciousness,  what  Hercules 
aims  at  kneeling  on  a  snake-headed  lady, 
what  naked  person  Minerva  is  above,  and 
what  she  intends  to  do  to  it.  Most  of 
these  miscalled  allegories  are  melodramatic 
jumbles,  and  arc  to  be  tolerated  only  for 
the  excellence  of  the  execution.  The  mind 
of  Rubens  was  not  sufficiently  quiescent 
and  plastic  to  receive  impressions,  but  so 
vigorous  as  to  implant  his  own  undisci¬ 
plined  and  inexhaustible  mental  population 
on  the  canvass,  showing  beyond  dispute 
that  his  classical  education  and  his  eight 
years’  companionship  with  the  refinements 
of  the  art  of  ancient  Greece  and  modern 
Italy  had  only  been  admired  with  the  eye, 
but  had  made  no  impression  on  the  mind. 
Notwithstanding  he  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  the  use  of  the  study  of  ancient  art,  he 
never  improved  either  his  outline  or  drawl¬ 
ing.  The  statues  of  the  Grecian  sculptors 
never  led  him  to  combine  elegance  with 
force  and  activity  in  his  manly  forms,  nor 
grace,  lightness,  and  loveliness,  in  his  deli¬ 
neations  of  female  beauties  ;  to  the  last  his 
heroes,  heroines,  gods,  and  goddesses, 
were  of  the  truest  Flemish  breed.  The 
general  contour  of  his  mental  manifesta¬ 
tions  was  eminently  dramatic,  ranging  from 
the  truly  tragic,  through  the  theatrical,  to 
the  melodramatic  and  the  whimsical.  Al- 
garolti  thus  expresses  his  estimate  of  him 
as  an  artist : — 

“  Rubensw’as  not  so  violent  in  his  action  as  Tin¬ 
toretto,  sol'tcr  in  his  chiaroscuro  than  Caravag¬ 
gio  ;  he  was  not  so  rich  in  his  compositions  as 
Paolo  Veronese,  nor  so  light  and  elegant  in  his 
touch.  Titian  was  truer  in  his  carnations,  and 
Vandyke  more  delicate  ;  Ins  colors  were  more 
transparent,  the  harmony  of  them  equal  while 
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their  depth  was  greater.  His  strength  and 
grandeur  of  style  superior  to  them  all.” 

If  to  that  be  added  that  his  pencilling 
was  full  and  mellow,  the  handling  free  and 
decided  beyond  any  other  painter,  the  gra¬ 
dations  true,  and  so  positive  that  they 
seem  never  to  have  been  gone  over  twice, 
and  every  touch  the  result  of  a  definite  in¬ 
tention,  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  might 
have  entered  the  list  with  the  greatest 
artists,  and  that,  if  in  the  highest  depart¬ 
ment  he  would  not  have  carried  off  the 
palm,  in  the  practical  part  he  was  unrival¬ 
led. 

Thus  Rubens  is  a  ^ne  example  of  a  great 
painter,  not  ajsthetical  in  his  practice  of  the 
art,  but  essentially  so  in  his  theoretical  ex¬ 
pressions  of  it.  His  friend  Franciscus 
Junius  dedicated  to  him  his  work,  written 
in  Latin,  on  ancient  art,  and  inculcates 
throughout  aisthetical  considerations.  * 
The  explanation  of  the  incongruity  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  Ru¬ 
bens  understood  the  doctrine  when  he  read 
it,  but  was  so  constituted  as  never  to  have 
felt  it.  Not  so  RafTaelle,  he  understood  it 
profoundly,  and  practically  carried  it  to  the 
highest  perfection  hitherto  attained.  Vol- 
terra,  Domenichino,  Guido,  Gherlandaio, 
Correggio,  Sebastianus  V’^enetus  del  Piom- 
bo,  and  numbers  more,  n)anifcsted  the 
sense  of  the  aesthetical.  They  were  Ital¬ 
ians.  Murillo  in  Spain,  Le  Sueur,  Juvenel, 
and  a  few  more  in  a  minor  degree  in 
France,  have  proved  their  possession  of  it. 

*  “Pictures  which  are  judged  sweeter  than  any 
picture,  pictures  surpassing  tlie  appieherision  and 
art  of  man,  workes  that  are  sayd  to  he  done  hy  an 
unspeakable  of  art,  delicately,  divinely,  unfeisahly, 
insinuate  nothing  els  hut  that  there  is  something  in 
them  w'hich  dotli  not  proceed  from  the  laborious 
curiostie  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  art,  and  that  the 
free  spirit  of  the  artificer,  marking  how  Nature 
sporteth  herselfin  such  aninfinite  varietie  of  things, 
undertooke  to  do  the  same.” — P.  dol.  Ed.  JG3d, 
Franciscus  Junius. 

“  Having  now  scene  alreadie  wherein  the  chiefe 
comelinesse  of  grace  doth  consist,  and  how  by  a 
glorious  conquest  it  doth  sweetly  enthrall  and  cap¬ 
tivate  the  hearts  of  men  with  the  lovely  chaiiies  of 
due  admiration  and  amazement  ;  having  likewise 
considered  by  the  way  that  this  grace  hath  no 
greater  enemy  than  atfectation ;  it  is  left  only  that 
we  should  examine  by  what  means  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  although  we  dare  not  presume  to  give  any 
precepts  of  it;  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Tully  and 
Quintilian,  is  altogether  impossible,  since  it  is  cer- 
taine  that  this  grace  is  not  a  perfection  of  art  pro¬ 
ceeding  merely  from  art,  but  rather  a  perfection 
proceeding  from  a  consummate  art,  as  it  busicth 
itself  about  thitjgs  that  are  suitable  to  our  nature. 
So  must,  then,  art  and  nature  concur  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  this  grace.  A  perfect  art  must  be  wisely 
applied  to  what  we  arc  most  given  to  by  nature.” 

— P.  33:3. 


When  the  passions  and  affections  of  the 
soul  are  to  be  delineated,  we  can  neither 
quote  the  Low'  Countries  nor  Holland,  but 
express  the  belief  that  the  sentiment  does 
exist  in  this  country,  and  only  requires  to 
be  aw'akened,  schooled,  and  cultivated. 

The  taste  of  the  English  people  is  not 
favorable  to  the  highest  w'alks  of  art,  not 
from  a  w’ant  of  mental  capacity  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them,  but  because  they  have  had  few 
opportunities  of  contemplating  them.  Since 
our  National  Gallery  has  been  opened  to 
the  people,  it  has  been  an  object  of  attrac¬ 
tion  on  every  day  considered  by  them  as  a 
holyday.  Even  the  generality  of  the  upper 
classes  admire  more  pictures  distinguished 
for  high  finishing  and  homely  subjects,  or 
landscapes,  than  those  manifesting  the  eso- 
terical  feeling  (for  the  object  of  the  art)  and 
the  {Esthetical  sentiment  displayed.  Let  us 
not  suppose  that  this  nation  is  the  only  one 
which  has  shown  a  deficiency  in  appreciating 
the  highest  efforts  of  artists.  The  ancients 
w'ere  as  bad.  Pliny  (lib.  xxxv.  cap.  10)  tells  us 
that  Pyreicus  was  celebrated  for  his  excel¬ 
lency  in  artistical  dexterity,  and  painted 
barbers,  cobblers’  shops,  asses,  provender, 
both  for  men  and  animals,  and  w'hat  w'e  term 
objects  of  still  life^  and  consequently  had 
given  to  him  the  sobriquet  of  Rhyparo- 
graphus,  and  that  those  works  were  so  ad¬ 
mired  and  coveted  that  they  sold  better 
than  the  finest  pictures  of  the  greatest 
masters. 

The  only  stimulus  ever  given  by  the 
nation  to  call  into  action  the  talent  of  our 
artists  is  now'  offered  to  them  through  a 
board  of  commissioners.  We  look  in  vain 
for  one  living  historical  painter  whose 
W'orks  command  sufficient  confidence  in 
his  mental  and  practical  pow'ers  to  com¬ 
mence  the  w'^ork — to  regenerate  the  de¬ 
graded  arts  of  England.  Excellence  in  the 
art  requires  not  only  superior  intelligence, 
but  a  great  development  of  peculiar  facul¬ 
ties,  borne  on  by  a  deep  sense  and  feeling 
for  the  ends  to  be  produced  by  the  success¬ 
ful  manifestation  of  the  powers  bestowed 
by  Providence.  A  high  sense  of  the  value 
of  truth  in  all  representations;  to  that  must 
be  added  an  education  embracing,  at  least, 
a  correct  and  current  knowdedge  of  several 
arts  and  sciences,  and  that  historical  know’- 
ledge  which,  in  addition  to  mere  facts, 
superadds  an  apprehension  of  the  feelings, 
manners,  costume,  bearing,  and  mental 
state  of  periods  and  persons.  If  Longinus 
be  right,  and  we  think  he  is,  the  mind  of  a 
great  artist  must  be  cast  in  the  mould  of 
true  magnificence,  or  it  cannot  even  con¬ 
ceive  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful ;  and 
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unless  its  habitual  conduct  be  noble  and 
elevated,  never  can  it  delineate  the  truly 
scsthetical. 

Our  artists  have  a  prospect  before  them 
only  paralleled  by  the  Vatican.  The  scope 
oflercd  to  them  is  coequal  with  the  highest 
aspirations.  The  history,  the  poetry,  the 
deeds  of  a  mighty  nation  ranging  through 
a  thousand  years.  This  is  encouraging, 
and  promoting  the  fine  arts  ;  this  is  an 
attempt  worthy  of  England  to  commemorate 
the  blessings  bestowed  on  her  by  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence,  to  recall  the  incidents  to 
the  memories  of  generations  yet  unborn,  to 
stimulate  them  to  keep  for  ever  burning  the 
flame  of  their  country’s  glory  by  adding 
their  own  acts  as  inexhaustible  fuel.  These 
mementos  are  within  the  walls  of  the  senate- 
house,  and  must  act,  except  on  the  basest 
minds,  as  continual  monitors.  The  progress 
and  completion  of  the  work  must  tend  to 
raise  the  standard  of  national  taste,  if  those 
to  whom  the  superintendence. is  intrusted 
keep  only  one  object  in  view,  the  esoterical, 
rcsthetical,  and  practical  manifestations  of 
art.  It  may  be  a  question,  if  the  subjects 
should  be  left  to  the  choice  of  artists.  All 
the  events  of  importance  cannot  be  delin¬ 
eated  ;  those  which  constitute  the  axes  on 
which  the  greatest  steps  to  civilization  have 
turned  should  undoubtedly  be  selected,  and 
with  them  clear  expositions  of  their  political 
and  moral  meaning,  so  that  the  artist  may 
have  the  real  sense  and  prospective  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  subject.  No  allegory  should 
be  permitted,  as  militating  against  the 
majesty  of  truth.  The  selection  of  the 
subjects  would  require  deep  historical  in¬ 
formation,  combined  with  a  kno'vledge  of 
art ;  so  that  events  impossible  to  delineate 
may  not  be  attempted.  The  deliberation  of 
the  commissioners  ought  to  decide  those 
points.  In  the  selection  of  the  poetical 
subjects  the  severest  morality  should  be 
upheld,  and  a  pure  and  even  holy  meaninj 
should  irradiate  every  subject. 

Sculpture  has  advanced  in  England  far 
before  the  sister  art.  Henry  Baily  yet 
survives,  and  by  the  fostering  hand  of  his 
country  may  have  some  reparation  made 
him  for  the  harvest  of  sorrows  entailed  on 
him  by  the  cold  and  heartless  inditferentism 
of  those  who  delayed  his  remuneration,  for 
the  sculptures  intended  for  the  royal  palace. 
Hereafter  he  will  be  styled  the  Praxiteles  of 
England.  Tliere  are  others  following  in 
the  same  class  whose  works  would  mark 
the  slate  of  sculpture,  and  not  dishonor 
the  noble  building  intended  to  be  deco¬ 
rated. 

We  see  r.o  reason  why  the  art  of  die- 
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sinking  should  not  be  promoted,  and  Wyon 
called  on  to  give  proofs  for  a  stupendous 
work  which  should  place  his  name  beyond 
Hedlinger,  the  Hamerini  and  Andrieu  ;  he 
has  given  such  consummate  proofs  of  taste 
and  talent  as  to  leave  no  fear  of  failure,  but 
excite  the  highest  confidence  of  success. 
There  may  be  other  native  artists  in  that 
line  who  only  require  encouragement  to 
come  forward.  The  proposal  to  delineate 
on  fresco  is  a  daring  one.  Is  it  the  best 
medium  on  which  to  fulfil  the  great  objects 
of  art  1  Is  it  capable  of  permitting  the 
completion  of  all  the  science  which  a  great 
pictorial  representation  ought  to  embrace  I 
A  calm  examination  of  the  frescoes  now 
extant  should  be  made  by  judicious  persons, 
accompanied  by  artists  of  acknowledged 
information,  and  a  report  sent  in  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  state  of  them  as  to 
durableness,  color,  the  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  the  scientific  details  have  been 
able  to  be  carried,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  effect  their  intended  objects.  Our 
climate,  the  nature  and  degree  of  light,  and 
other  local  matters,  require  much  consider¬ 
ation,  and  demand  the  attention  of  the  artist 
when  considering  the  disposition  of  his 
work. 

Fresco-painting  was  adopted  in  Italy  on 
account  of  the  comparative  cheapness,  and 
not  because  it  was  the  best  substance  on 
which  to  work,  the  frescoes  in  Italy  are 
either  faded  or  perished.  Those  in  damp 
situations  are  virtually  obliterated,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Mantua  and  Venice.  The  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  by  Raffaelle,  in  a  palace  near 
the  Tiher^  is  evanescing.  The  frescoes  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  called  the  Vandremini, 
were  sold  in  London  for  a  few  pounds  each, 
being  nearly  colorless.  These  facts  lead  to 
the  belief,  that  this  climate  and  the  conti¬ 
guity  of  the  Thames  is  not  adapted  to  the 
use  of  fresco-painting. 

Should  some  of  the  works  be  in  fresco 
and  some  in  oil,  we  suggest  that  thick 
panels  of  oak,  well  saturated  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  united  with 
.Teffry’s  marine  glue,  should  be  used,  as 
they  would,  in  all  probabilit}',  endure  as 
long  as  the  building,  and  when  thus  pre¬ 
pared  no  insect  would  touch  them.  The 
eucalyptus  of  Australia  might  afford  the 
largest  panels,  and  when  prepared  be  even 
more  imperishable  than  the  oak.  Can¬ 
vass,  first  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution,  and  then  coated  on  the  back  with 
the  marine  glue,  might  make  an  imperish¬ 
able  surface.  We  offer  these  observations 
with  much  diffidence,  but  with  the  feeling 
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of  a  duty,  since  they  may  prove  useful,  or 
lead  to  more  mature  suggestions.* 

Before  we  close  these  remarks,  we  would 
fain  observe,  that  the  artists  who  are  select¬ 
ed  to  enter  the  lists  of  fame  have  a  high 
and  arduous  struggle.  Now  the  minds  of 
men  so  occupied  ought  to  be  relieved  as 
much  as  possible  from  corrcding  anxiety, 
the  unfailing  attendant  on  deficiency  of 
worldly  means.  Our  artists  and  authors 
are  not  celebrated  for  their  wealth  ;  there 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  agreements  by  which 
each  artist  should  receive  stipulated  por¬ 
tions  of  his  remuneration  in  accordance 
with  the  state  of  the  work  ;  the  periodical 
payments  to  be  one-third  short  of  the  whole 
amount,  which  last  third  should  not  be  paid 
until  the  completion. 


“  THE  LITTLE  RED  ROSE.” 

FROM  GOETHE. 

A  BOY  caught  sight  of  a  rose  in  a  bower — 

A  little  rose  slyly  hiding 
Among  the  boughs  ;  O  !  the  rose  was  bright 
•Vnd  young,  and  it  glimmer’d  like  morning  light, 
The  urchin  sought  it  with  haste  ;  ’twas  a  flower 
A  child  indeed  miglit  take  pride  in  — 

A  little  rose,  little  rose,  little  red  rose. 

Among  the  bushes  hiding. 

The  wild  boy  shouted — “I’ll  pluck  thee,  rose. 
Little  rose  vainly  hiding 
Among  the  boughs;”  but  the  little  rose  spoke — 
“  I’ll  prick  thee,  and  that  will  prove  no  joke  ; 
Unhurt,  O  then  will  I  mock  thy  woes. 

Whilst  thou  thy  folly  art  chiding.” 

Little  rose,  little  rose,  little  red  rose. 

Among  the  bushes  hiding  ! 

Dut  the  rude  boy  laid  his  hands  on  the  flower. 
The  little  rose  vainly  hiding 
Among  the  boughs  ;  O,  the  rose  was  caught, 

Rut  it  turned  again,  and  pricked  and  fought, 

And  left  with  its  spoiler  a  smart  from  that  hour, 
A  pain  for  ever  abiding  ; 

Little  rose,  little  rose,  little  red  rose. 

Among  the  bushes  hiding  !  J.  B. 


The  Prince  of  Wales. — A  rumor  is  current 
that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Archdeacon  of 
Surrey,  has  been  chosen  by  her  Majesty  to  super¬ 
intend  the  early  studies  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  We 
need  scarcely  state,  that  although  such  an  appoint¬ 
ment  is  highly  probable,  and  would  be  regarded 
with  general  satisfaction,  there  e.vists  no  foundation 
for  the  announcement  of  its  having  been  already 
made. 

*  Both  Jeffry’s  marine  glue  and  Margary’s  solu¬ 
tion  are  patents  ;  but  as  both  have  been  tested  to  the 
utmost  by  the  Admiralty,  and  are  consequently  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  we  may  be  e.xcused  the  liberty  we 
have  taken  in  suggesting  so  novel  an  adaptation  of 
them  in  conjunciion. 
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From  the  EJioburgh  Review. 

1.  Life  in  Alexico  during  a  Residence  of  Two 
Years  in  that  Country.  By  Madame 
Calderon  de  la  Barca.  8vo.  London : 
1843. 

2.  Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prairies^ 
the  .dnahuac  and  Rocky  .Mountains^  and 
in  the  Oregon  Territory.  By  Thomas  J. 
Farnham.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  1843. 
Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  the  very  entertaining  volume 
first  mentioned  above,  is,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  a  Scottish  ladj",  bred  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  married  to  a  Spaniard,  with  whom 
she  was  domiciled  for  two  years  as  Ambas¬ 
sadress  in  Mexico — a  curious  combination 
of  personal  accidents — nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  conceive  any  more  favorable,  as 
regards  shrewdness,  situation,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  for  bringing  us  acquainted  with  the 
fashions  of  social  life  in  that  secluded  part 
of  the  world.  Her  book  has  all  the  natural 
liveliness,  and  tact,  and  readiness  of  re¬ 
mark,  which  are  sure  to  distinguish  the 
first  production  of  a  clever  woman ;  while 
she  has  really  much  to  tell,  and  the  stores 
of  some  years  of  quiet  accumulation  to  un¬ 
fold.  Would  we  could  say  that  these  deli¬ 
cate  qualities  survived  the  first  contact 
with  the  public  in  one  case  in  a  hundred! 
Never  was  traveller  better  qualified  for 
such  a  task  in  such  a  country,  as  far  as 
physical  resources,  courage,  and  curiosity 
could  go.  Her  feats  of  personal  strength 
fill  us  with  amazement.  Morning  visits 
and  balls  all  night — rides  on  horseback  and 
muleback,  in  straw-hat  and  reboso,  Mexi¬ 
can  fashion,  of  fourteen  leagues  a-day — 
journeys  for  a  week  together  by  diligence, 
with  a  running  accompaniment  of  robbers 
— rattling  at  full  gallop  for  days  and  nights, 
over  dikes  and  ditches,  through  roaring 
streams,  and  over  savage  harrancaSy  in 
Charles  the  Tenth’s  old  coach,  borrowed 
by  the  Ambassador  of  a  native  who  bought 
it  a  bargain  from  some  speculating  French¬ 
man — exploring  caves,  waterfalls,  and 
mountains,  in  the  intervals,  and  joining 
in  every  sort  of  dissipation  which  a  Mexi¬ 
can  season  will  furnish, — all  this  seems  the 
lady’s  very  element,  and  gone  through  with 
a  hearty,  honest  good-will,  which  makes 
the  reader  long  to  have  been  of  her  party. 
Her  curiosity  is  as  prodigious  as  her  powers 

jof  endurance.  The  slightest  peep  of  a 
I  “  lion”  is  enough  to  place  her  on  thorns 
'  until  she  has  fairly  hunted  him  down.  Not 
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a  procession  within  her  reach,  in  lliis  pro*  believe.  A  more  genuine  book,  in  air  as 
cession-loving  country — from  the  most  gro-  well  as  reality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
tesque,  relicrious  farce,  enacted  in  some  vil- 1  True,  there  is  a  love  of  romance  about  her, 
lage  near  Mexico,  up  to  the  grand  Holy  i  which  runs  into  the  superlative  on  most  oc- 
Thursday  of  the  capital,  which  she  does  not  |  casions  ;  and  probably  her  best  stories,  and 
delight  in  seeing  out  from  beginning  to  end.  j  finest  descriptions,  are  precisely  those 
On  the  latter  occasion  she  seems  to  have  ;  which  require  the  greatest  allowances  on 
visited  half  the  churches  in  the  city  to  see  I  the  part  of  the  sober-minded  reader ;  but 
the  illuminations,  and  knelt  before  every  '  never  yet  were  travels  worth  reading,  the 
altar  in  each,  until,  at  length,  “  our  feet,”  author  of  which  had  not  some  propensity 
says  she,  “seemed  to  move  mechanically,  j  towards  the  exercise  of  the  traveller’s  pri- 
and  we  dropped  on  our  knees  before  each  vilege. 

altar,  like  machines  touched  by  a  spring.”  We  must  confess,  for  our  own  parts,  to 
The  news  of  a  nun  about  to  take  the  veil  a  great  predisposition  to  what  may  be  call- 
never  fails  to  draw  her  out ;  and  the  more  ed  romance,  in  all  matters  that  relate  to 
painfully  exciting  the  ceremony,  the  more  this  strange  portion  of  the  earth — rich  in  the 
eager  her  desire  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  with  a  history  un- 
next  victim.  Convents,  prisons,  schools,  like  all  others.  All  which  attracts  and  as- 
theatres,  mines,  factories,  nothing  that  can  j  tonishes  in  other  regions,  seems  combined 
be  “  seen,”  in  traveller’s  phrase,  is  too  dull  j  in  one  grand  theatre  in  the  Mexican  isth- 
or  too  old,  too  quiet  or  too  public  for  her.  j  mus.  Humboldt,  the  most  imaginative  of 
When  she  has  nothing  else  to  do,  she  can  j  travellers,  was  the  first  who  caught  the  pe- 
visit,  again  and  again,  the  few  ruinous  old  j  culiar  enchantment  of  the  place,  and  tinged 
public  buildings  which  form  the  stock  sights  I  his  descriptions  with  the  coloring  of  his 
ol  foreign  street-loungers  in  Mexico.  But  j  own  enthusiastic  turn  for  recondite  specu- 
any  thing  like  a  funcion^  as  the  Spaniards  lations,  historical  and  scientific.  Scarcely 
call  it,  is  irresistible.  She  goes  with  equal  a  day’s  journey  can  be  taken  without  some 
delight  to  gambling  fetes,  cock-fights,  and  striking  change,  such  as  in  other  parts  of 
bull-fights,  to  moralize,  and  have  a  peep  at  the  world  one  must  traverse  oceans  to  ex- 
the  dresses.  As  to  the  last,  indeed,  her  perience.  There  are  the  high  table-lands, 
confession  is  of  the  frankest  : — “Though  with  a  sky  ever  pure,  bright,  and  keen,  al- 
at  first  I  covered  my  face,  and  could  not  most  to  the  extreme,  and  “  so  blue  as  al- 
look,  little  by  little  I  grew  so  much  inte-  most  to  dazzle  the  eyes  even  in  the  moon- 
rested  in  the  scene  that  I  could  not  take  light” — abounding  in  every  production  of 
my  eyes  offi  it,  and  I  can  easily  understand  European  industry,  strangely  mingled  with 
the  pleasure  taken  in  these  barbarous  diver-  some  of  the  hardier  forms  of  tropical  vege- 
sions  by  those  accustomed  to  them  from  tation  ;  a  land  where  every  deserted  garden 
childhood.”  is  overrun  with  fruit-trees  and  llowers,  im- 

Nor  are  we  at  last  at  all  surprised  in  hav- 1  ported  by  the  Spaniards  in  other  days,  and 
ing  to  accompany  her,  admission  having  |  now  mingling  with  the  weeds  of  the  soil, 
been  procured  “  by  certain  means,  private  [  You  travel  a  few  hours,  ascend  and  de¬ 
but  powerful,”  to  the  desugrovios  or  nightly  ;  sceiid  over  a  rugged  chain  clad  with  pine 
penance  in  the  church  of  Saint  Augustin — !  and  oak,  and  embellished  with  “crosses” 
a  grand  disciplining  match  in  the  dark,  per-  i  to  denote  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  in 
formed  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  ,  its  solitudes  ;  or  across  a  tract  of  glassy 
penitents  ;  concluding  the  evening’s  enter-  j  glades,  a  natural  park,  with  clumps  of  trees, 

tainments  at  “  the  house  of  the - minis- !  in  which  the  deer  dwell  unmolested  ;  or  a 

ter,  where  there  was  a  reunion,  and  where  |  black  burnt  field  of  ferruginous  lava  j  and 
1  found  the  company  comfortably  engaged  i  find  yourself  in  some  rich  valley,  amidst 
in  eating  a  very  famous  kind  of  German  :  chirimoyas,  bananas,  and  granadillas,  the 
salad,  composed  of  herrings,  smoked  sal- i  fields  smiling  with  magnificent  crops  of  su- 
mon,  cold  potatoes,  and  apples,  and  drink- j  gar  and  colfee — you  are  in  the  temperate 
ing  hot  punch.”  \  zone^*‘^  tierra  templnda.'^  Another  step,  and 

The  vividness  of  this  clever  writer’s  j  you  are  in  an  Arabian  desert — a  level  re¬ 
coloring  has  brought  her,  we  find,  under  gion  of  sand  and  palm  groves.  Y'ou  rise 
the  suspicions  of  those  sapient  critics  who  i  again,  and  are  speedily  amongst  the  clouds, 
make  a  point  of  disbelieving  wonderful  sto-’  in  the  vast  mother-chain  of  porphyry  and 
ries  about  countries  of  which  they  know  !  trachite,  the  '‘^sierra  madre''*  which  inter¬ 
nothing.  Some  have  gene  so  far  as  to  i  sects  the  land  ;  miners’ huts,  villages,  and 
pronounce  her  woik  altogether  an  article !  cities,  perched  on  the  mountain  sides, 
of  fictitious  manufacture — Paris-made,  we  i  amidst  ravines  and  waterfalls,  or  embo- 
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somed  in  leagues  on  leagues  of  waving  pine 
forests, 

••  That  fluctuate  when  the  storms  of  Eldorado 
sound 

while  everywhere,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
the  snowy  cones  of  the  three  great  volca¬ 
noes,  shining  at  sunset  above  the  violet, 
gold,  and  purple  tints  which  color  the  low¬ 
er  ridges,  seem  as  the  landmarks  of  all  the 
choicest  and  most  beautiful  districts  :  for  if 
you  wish  to  live  in  the  Indies,  says  the 
Spanish  proverb,  let  it  be  in  sight  of  the 
volcanoes : 

“  Si  a  morar  en  Indias  quieres, 

Q,ue  sea  donde  los  volcanos  veyres.” 

Over  all  this  variegated  country  are  scat¬ 
tered  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  and  mys¬ 
terious  civilization,  together  with  the  fast 
decaying  monuments  of  a  second.  The 
massive  churches,  convents,  and  palaces 
of  the  Spanish  conquerors  are  crumbling 
away,  and  bid  fair,  in  a  few  years,  to  form 
a  recent  stratum  of  historical  ruins  :  while 
the  phantoms  of  the  silent,  grave-eyed 
princes  of  the  soil,  and  those  of  the  long- 
descended  Dons  who  succeeded  them,  are 
vanishing  alike  into  the  dominions  of  the 
past  ;  and  the  countrymen  of  Montezuma 
are  not  more  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
subjects  and  strangers  in  their  own  lard 
than  those  of  Cortes  — 

The  Alexander  of  the  Western  zone, 

Who  won  the  world  young  Ammon  mourn’d 
unknown.” 

Madame  Calderon  has  not  only  a  very 
proper  tourist’s  enthusiasm  for  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  but,  what  is  much  better,  that 
intense,  real  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty, 
and  rural  sights  and  sounds,  which  is  so 
often  found  strongest  in  those  ’.vho  enter 
with  the  greatest  spirit  into  the  enjoyments 
of  city  life.  She  finds  amusement  in  the 
quietest  orchards  and  coffee  plantations, 
no  less  than  in  the  dullest  of  Mexican  ter- 
tulias. 

This  morning,  after  a  refreshing  sleep,  we 
rose  and  dressed  at  eight  o’clock — late  hours  for 
tierra  calienle — and  then  went  out  to  the  cotfee 
plantation  and  orange  walk.  Any  thing  so 
lovely  !  The  orange  trees  were  covered  with 
their  golden  fruit  and  fragrant  blossom  ;  the  fo¬ 
rest-trees,  bending  over,  formed  a  natural  arch, 
which  the  sun  could  not  pierce.  We  laid  our¬ 
selves  down  on  the  soft  grass,  contrasting  this 
day  with  the  preceding.  The  air  was  soft  and 
balmy,  and  actually  heavy  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  orange-blossom  and  starry  jasmine.  All 
around  the  orchard  ran  streams  of  the  most  de¬ 
licious  clear  waters,  trickling  with  sweet  music, 
and  now  and  then  a  little  cardinal,  like  a  bright- 


red  ruby,  would  perch  upon  the  trees.  We 
pulled  boquets  of  orange-blossom,  jasmine,  lilies, 
dark-red  roses,  and  lemon  leaves,  and  wished 
we  could  have  transported  them  to  you,  to  those 
lands  where  winter  is  now  wrapping  the  world 
in  his  white  winding-sheet. 

“  The  gardener  or  cotlee-planter — such  a  gar¬ 
dener  ! — Don  Juan  by  name,  with  an  immense 
black  beard,  Mexican  hat,  and  military  sash  of 
crimson  silk,  came  to  ofl'er  us  some  orangeade; 
and  having  sent  to  the  house  for  sugar  and 
tumblers,  pulled  the  oranges  from  the  tree.s,  and 
drew  the  water  from  a  clear  tank  overshadowed 
by  blossoming  branches,  and  cold  as  though  it 
had  been  iced.  There  certainly  is  no  tree  more 
beautiful  than  the  orange,  with  its  golden  fruit, 
shining  green  leaves,  and  lovely  white  blossom 
with  so  delicious  a  fragrance.  We  felt  this 
morning  as  if  Atlacamulco  was  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise . But  when  the  moon  rose  se¬ 

renely  and  without  a  cloud,  and  a  soft  breeze, 
fragrant  with  orange-blossom,  blew  gently  over 
the  trees,  I  felt  as  if  we  could  have  rode  on  for 
ever,  without  fatigue,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  enjoyment.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
the  first  soft  breath  of  morning,  or  the  languish¬ 
ing  and  yet  more  fragrant  airs  of  evening,  are 
more  enchanting.” — (p.  245 — 251.) 

Or  take  the  following  picture  of  a  Mexi¬ 
can  “  Auburn,”  not  the  less  pleasing  by  the 
sly  contrast  with  scenery  with  which  the 
authoress  is  more  familiar: — 

“  Travelling  in  New-England,  we  arrive  at  a 
small  and  flourishing  village.  We  see  four 
new  churches  proclaiming  different  sects ;  reli¬ 
gion  suited  to  all  customers.  These  wooden 
churches  or  meeting-houses  are  all  new,  all 
painted  white,  or  perhaps  a  bright  red.  Hard 
by  is  a  tavern  with  a  green  paling,  as  clean  and 
as  new  as  the  churches ;  and  there  are  also  va¬ 
rious  smart  stores  and  neat  dwelling-houses — 
all  new,  all  wooden,  all  clean,  and  all  ornament¬ 
ed  with  slight  Grecian  pillars.  The  whole  has 
a  cheerful,  trim,  and  flourishing  aspect.  Houses, 
churches,  stores,  and  taverns,  are  all  of  a  piece. 
They  are  suited  to  the  present  emergency, 
whatever  that  may  be,  though  they  will  never 
make  fine  ruins.  Every  thing  proclaims  pros¬ 
perity,  equality,  consistency; — the  past  forgot¬ 
ten,  the  present  all  in  all,  and  the  future  taking 
care  of  itself.  No  delicate  attentions  to  poster¬ 
ity',  who  can  never  pay  its  debts  ;  no  beggars. 
If  a  man  has  even  a  hole  in  his  coat,  he  must 
be  lately  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

“  Transport  yourself,  in  imagination,  from  this 

New-England  village  to - ,  it  matters  not 

which,  not  far  from  Mexico.  ‘Look  on  this  pic¬ 
ture  and  on  that.’  The  Indian  huts  with  their 
half-naked  inmates,  and  little  gardens  full  of 
flowers — the  huts  themselves  either  built  of  clay, 
or  the  half  ruined  beunx  restes  of  some  stone 
building.  At  a  little  distance  a  hacienda^  like  a 
deserted  palace,  built  of  solid  masonry,  with  its 
inner  patio  surrounded  by  thick  stone  pillars, 
with  great  walls  and  iron-barred  windows  that 
might  stand  a  siege.  Here,  a  ruined  arch  and 
cross,  so  solidly  built  that  one  cannot  but  w’on- 
der  how  the  stones  are  crumbled  away.  There, 
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rising  in  the  midst  of  old,  faithful-looking  trees, 
the  church,  gray  and  ancient,  but  strong  as  if 
designed  for  eternity,  with  its  saints  and  virgins, 
and  martyrs  and  relics,  its  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  whose  value  would  buy  up  all 
the  spare  lots  in  the  New-England  village  ; — 
the  lepero,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him, 
kneeling  on  that  marble  pavement.  Leaving 
the  enclosure  of  the  church,  observe  the  stone 
wall  that  bounds  the  road  for  more  than  a  mile — 
the  fruit-trees  overtopping  it,  high  though  it  be, 
with  their  loaded  branches.  This  is  the  convent 
orchard.  And  that  great  Gothic  pile  of  build¬ 
ing  that  stands  in  hoary  majesty,  surmounted 
hy  the  lofty  mountains,  whose  cloud-enveloped 
summits,  tinged  by  the  evening  sun,  rise  behind 
it — what  could  so  noble  a  building  be  but  the 
monastery,  perhaps  of  the  Carmelites,  because 
of  its  exceeding  rich  garden  and  well-chosen 
site;  for  they,  of  all  monks,  are  richest  in  this 
world’s  goods?  Also,  we  may  see  the  reverend 
old  prior  riding  slowly  from  under  the  arched 
gate  up  the  village  lanes,  the  Indians  coming 
from  their  huts  to  do  him  lowly  reverence  as  he 
passes.  Here  every  thing  reminds  us  of  the 
past ;  of  the  conquering  Spaniards,  who  seemed 
to  build  for  eternity,  impressing  each  work  with 
their  own  solid,  grave,  and  religious  character ; 
of  the  triumph  of  Catholicism;  and  of  the  In-i 
dians,  when  first  Cortes  startled  them  from  their 
repose,  and  stood  before  them  like  the  fulfilment 
of  a  half- forgotten  prophecy.  It  is  the  present 
that  seems  like  a  dream,  a  pale  reflection  of  the 
past.  All  is  decaying  and  growing  fainter,  and 
men  seem  trusting  to  some  unknown  future 
which  they  may  never  see.  One  government 
has  been  abandoned,  and  there  is  none  in  its 
place  ;  one  revolution  follows  another,  yet  the 
remedy  is  not  found.  Let  them  beware,  lest, 
half  a  century  later,  they  be  awakened  from 
their  delusion,  and  find  the  cathedral  turned 
into  a  meeting-house,  and  all  painted  white ; 
the  railing  melted  down ;  the  silver  transformed 
into  dollars ;  the  Virgin’s  jewels  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;  the  floor  washed,  (which  would 
do  it  no  harm.)  and  round  the  whole  a  nice 
new  wooden  paling,  freshly  done  in  green  ;  and 
all  this  performed  by  some  of  the  artists  from 
the  wide-arcake  republic  further  north.” 

But  although  such  passages  as  these 
abound,  we  still  prefer  the  lady  in  her  less 
sentimental  moods.  There  is  little  enough 
of  romance  in  actual  Mexican  society,  and 
her  insight  into  it  was  of  that  minute  cha- 
racter  which  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagi- 
nation.  We  enter  more  heartily  into  the 
distresses  and  embarrassments  into  which 
she  was  thrown,  by  the  utter  novelty  of  the 
ways  of  the  people  among  whom  she  be¬ 
came  domiciled  ; — the  riddles  of  Mexican 
etiquette,  the  horrors  of  Mexican  cookery, 
and  miseries  of  Mexican  servants ;  the 
daily  terrors,  amounting  just  to  a  pleasant 
excitement,  of  robbers  and  revolutions ; 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  attempt  to  set  up 
weekly  soirees,  with  music  and  flirtation. 
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in  that  ungenial  region  ;  the  schism  in  the 
city  as  to  whether  the  fair  ambassadress 
should,  or  should  not,  wear  the  dress  of  a 
Poblana  peasant  at  the  great  fancy  ball, 
and  her  own  horror  at  discovering  that  the 
Poblana  costume,  d  la  rigueur^  consisted  of 
very  short  petticoats,  and  no  stockings; 
together  with  a  thousand  other  matters 
with  which  no  one  but  an  ambassadress, 
with  eyes  and  ears  awake  to  every  thing 
about  her,  could  possibly  have  brought  us 
acquainted. 

When  Humboldt  visited  Mexico,  forty 
years  ago,  the  wealth  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  had  attained  its  maximum.  The 
extraordinary  success  of  mining  adven¬ 
tures,  which  had  gone  on  flourishing  with 
scarcely  any  interruption  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury,  had  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil;  and,  from  the  comparatively  low  price 
of  labor,  immense  fortunes  were  realized 
by  landlords  and  capitalists.  There  were 
individuals  who  derived  JG40,000  a-year 
from  land  alone,  without  mines.  The  Count 
of  Valenciana  had  received  in  some  years 
i£240,000  from  the  single  mine  of  Valen¬ 
ciana  ;  the  landed  property  of  his  family, 
independently  of  that  mine,  being  estimated 
at  six  millions  sterling.  Their  extrava¬ 
gance  was  as  prodigious  as  their  fortunes  ; 
though  its  \vildest  excesses  were  often  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  that  vein  of  hyperbolical 
grandeur  which  runs  through  the  Spanish 
character.  The  Count  de  Regia  of  former 
days  “  was  so  wealthy,”  says  Madame  Cal¬ 
deron,  “  that  when  his  son,  the  present 
Count,  was  christened,  the  whole  party 
walked  from  his  house  to  the  church  upon 
ingots  of  silver.  The  Countess  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Vice-Queen,  sent  her, 
in  token  of  reconciliation,  a  white  satin 
slipper,  entirely  covered  with  large  dia¬ 
monds.  The  Count  invited  the  King  of 
Spain  to  visit  his  Mexican  territories,  as¬ 
suring  him  that  the  hoofs  of  his  majesty’s 
horse  should  touch  nothing  but  solid  silver 
from  V'^era  Cruz  to  the  capital.  This  might 
be  a  bravado ;  but  a  more  certain  proof  of 
his  wealth  exists  in  the  fact  that  he  caused 
two  ships  of  the  line,  of  the  largest  size, 
to  be  constructed  in  Havana,  at  his  expense, 
made  of  mahogany  and  cedar,  and  present¬ 
ed  them  to  the  king.”  This  was  the  no¬ 
bleman  whose  daughter-in-law,  la  Guera 
Rodriguez,  was  said  to  have  seduced  even 
the  philosophic  Humboldt  into  a  flirtation ; 
and  lived  to  be  Madame  Calderon’s  inti¬ 
mate  associate,  and  her  general  vouchee  for 
all  extraordinary  narratives. 

Now,  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years 
i  in  Mexico  has  been  that  of  incessant  re- 
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volutions  and  disturbances,  beating  withj 
violence  against  the  enormous  mass  of  this; 
hereditary  property,  w’ithout,  as  yet,  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  breaking  it  down.  The  landed 
gentry  of  Mexico  are,  of  course,  very  much 
poorer  than  their  grandfathers.  They 
have  suffered  by  proscriptions,  conscrip- ; 
tions,  and  vexations  of  every  kind  :  the  ex- 1 
pulsion  of  their  intelligent  Spanish  super- 1 
intendents  and  managers — the  repeated  | 
ravage  of  their  estates — the  decimation  ! 
of  their  Indian  laborers  by  war.  They, 
have  shared,  too,  in  their  own  proportion,  j 
in  the  terrible  depression  of  mining  pro-  i 
perty,  which  is  probably  more  owing  to  | 
one  cause — the  high  price  at  which  quick- ! 
silver  is  now  maintained  in  Europe  by  cer- 1 
tain  monopolies  kept  up  for  state  purposes ; 
— than  to  all  the  internal  misfortunes  of 
the  country  put  together.  Still,  they  ex¬ 
ist  ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  at  the 
head  of  parties.  Whichever  side  wins  in 
the  eternal  revolutions  of  the  country,  is ' 
pretty  sure  to  count  a  good  proportion  of 
the  lords  of  the  soil  among  its  leaders.  | 
San*a  Anna,  we  believe,  is  very  rich.  We 
have  been  informed  that  Bustamente,  the 
late  President,  held  eighteen  of  the  large 
grants  into  which  the  soil  of  Mexico  was 
formerly  divided,  each  containing  22,000 
acres.  No  agrarian  party  has,  as  yet,  risen 
up  in  Mexico,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
There  is  a  great  dislike  among  the  rulers 
to  any  thing  like  tampering  with  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  property.  We  have  heard  that 
Santa  Anna  has  lately  put  down  a  News¬ 
paper,  conducted  on  very  moderate  prin¬ 
ciples,  for  merely  suggesting  that  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  country  would  gain  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  large  haciendas.  Confis¬ 
cation  seems  to  have  been  a  measure  rarely 
resorted  to,  even  in  the  worst  times,  and 
by  the  most  ferocious  party  leaders  j  who 
made  a  point  of  shooting  their  opponents 
wherever  they  could  catch  them.  Now, 
indeed,  revolutions  have  become  matters 
of  such  everyday  occurrence,  that  they 
seem  to  be  prosecuted  with  much  less  ani¬ 
mosity  than  a  parliamentary  struggle  in 
England  ;  and  there  is  something  ludicrous 
in  Madame  Calderon’s  account  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  congratulations  and  embracings  which 
followed  the  two  cannonadings  to  which 
she  was  an  eye-witness. 

There  is,  therefore,  still  great  private 
wealth,  the  remnant  of  old  accumulations 
in  ^Mexico  ;  not  to  mention  that  in  portions 
of  the  Republic,  where  the  evils  of  these 
disturbances  have  been  least  oppressively 
felt,  industry  has  received  a  considerable 
stimulus  from  the  cheapness  of  foreign 


commodities  since  emancipation.  Madame 
Calderon’s  account  of  the  extravagant  pro¬ 
fusion  of  the  Mexican  ladies  in  jewelry, 
has  been  cited  by  some  of  her  wise  readers 
as  incredible.  She  certainly  surprises  us 
a  little  now  and  then — especially  when  she 
speaks  of  the  great  displays  of  this  kind 
among  women  of  the  inferior  classes,  and 
in  the  country,  where  highway  robberies 
are  every  day’s  entertainment.  But,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  i4  is  very  natural  that  this 
relic  of  the  profuse  and  luxurious  habits  of 
wealthier  days  should  have  remained  ;  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  movable  wealth  which 
can  be  more  easily  concealed  and  preserv¬ 
ed  in  dangerous  times.  As  to  the  precious 
metals,  every  one  knows,  that  in  the  more 
inaccessible  parts  of  Mexico,  and  still  more 
in  Peru,  they  were  at  one  time  more  com¬ 
mon  than  their  plated  substitutes  are  among 
ourselves.  Sir  William  Temple  speaks  of 
a  small  town  in  Peru,  where  the  principal 
families  rejoiced  in  watering-troughs  of 
pure  silver  in  their  courtyards  j  and  w^e  re¬ 
collect  a  consignment,  some  yeirs  ago,  to 
a  London  merchant,  of  a  lot  of  cavalry  hel¬ 
mets  of  the  same  article,  which  a  defeated 
squadron  had  thrown  off  in  running  away, 
in  order  to  delay  their  pursuers. 

With  these  outward  relics  of  aristocracy, 
Mexico  still  preserves  much  of  the  stately 
courtesy  and  etiquette  of  the  old  Spanish 
style — exaggerated,  as  all  such  qualities 
are  in  colonies.  It  preserves,  too,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  capital  and  larger  cities,  what 
is  much  better,  a  true  social  spirit — the 
spirit  of  mutual  good-humor  and  kindliness. 
It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  the  reckless 
abuse  with  which  the  Mexican  character  is 
treated  by  travellers  in  general,  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  one  who  had  learned  to  know  it 
w'ell.  “  In  point  of  amiability  and  warmth 
of  manner,”  says  Madame  Calderon,  “  I 
have  met  with  no  w’omen  who  can  pos¬ 
sibly  compete  with  those  in  Mexico  j  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  women  of  all  other 
countries  will  appear  cold  and  stiff  by  com¬ 
parison.”  This  is  an  assertion  which  she 
frequently  repeats.  Nor  does  she  speak 
less  favorably  of  the  national  disposition  in 
many  other  more  important  respects,  how¬ 
ever  serious  the  counterbalancing  vices 
may  be.  These  are  things  which  most 
travellers  are  altogether  unable  to  judge 
of,  particularly  English  and  American. 
They  can  see  the  indolence  and  ignorance, 
the  tokens  of  murder  and  robbery,  the  be¬ 
setting  sins  of  the  people,  easily  enough  ; 
they  cannot  discover,  nor  appreciate  if 
they  could,  the  peculiar  savoir  vivre  of  the 
Spanish  race,  and  the  graces  which  attend 
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on  it.  The  Englishman  is  neither  grega¬ 
rious  nor  social  ;  the  American  is  grega¬ 
rious,  but  unsocial ;  the  Spaniard,  and  all 
his  descendants,  are  both  gregarious  and 
social  in  the  highest  degree.  No  people 
can  be  more  amiable  in  their  domestic  re¬ 
lations  ;  nor  does  any  one  who  appears  to 
judge  them  fairly,  remark,  without  admi¬ 
ration,  their  kindliness,  charity,  fellow- 
feeling,  and  their  dignified  and  patient  en¬ 
durance  of  sufTering.  It^would  be  a  great 
mistake,  too,  to  imagine  the  Mexicans  a 
feeble,  inactive  race.  There  are  probably 
few  such  horsemen  in  the  world — no  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  those  of  the  higher  classes 
of  country  residents,  more  inured  to  ath¬ 
letic  exercises,  or  bolder  in  the  hunt  and 
the  bull-fight. 

“  As  for  tlie  young  master  here,”  says  Ma¬ 
dame  Calderon,  speaking  in  excuse  of  the  want 
of  mental  cultivation  among  the  resident  landed 
gentry,  “he  was  up  with  the  lark — he  was  on 
the  most  untractahle  horse  in  the  hacienda,  and 
away  across  the  fields  with  his  followers,  chas¬ 
ing  the  hulls  as  he  went — he  was  fishing — he 
was  shooting — he  was  making  bullets — he  was 
leagues  off  at  a  village  seeing  a  country  bull¬ 
fight — he  was  always  in  good-humor,  and  so 
were  all  who  surrounded  him — he  was  engaged 
in  the  dangerous  amusement  of  colear,  (catch¬ 
ing  and  bran  ling  bulls,)  and  by  the  evening  it 
would  be  a  clever  writer  who  could  liave  kept 
his  eyes  open  after  such  a  day’s  work.  Never 
was  there  a  young  lad  more  evidently  fitted  for 
a  free  life  in  the  country.” — (P.  3S4.) 

How  it  is  that  a  temperament  so  kindly, 
and  in  many  respects  so  noble,  is  combin¬ 
ed  with  such  a  furious  and  bloodthirsty 
spirit  of  vengeance  ;  or  so  much  native 
manliness,  with  such  a  want  of  energy  and 
determination  in  the  field  as  amounts  to 
actual  incapacity  ; — as  when  Santa  Anna, 
who  has  beaten  all  other  Mexican  generals, 
^was  beaten  himself,  with  his  regular  army, 
by  half  their  number  of  North  American 
vagabonds,  under  the  banner  of  Texas ; — 
these  are  among  the  peculiar,  oriental  in¬ 
consistencies  of  the  Spanish  character,  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  the  Hispano-American. 

]\Iuch,  of  course,  is  owing  to  the  inces¬ 
sant  revolutions,  which  seem  to  have  ex¬ 
tinguished  all  hope  of  better  things,  even 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  sanguine  and  pa¬ 
triotic  citizens.  To  endeavor  to  classify 
or  analyze  these  endless  commotions,  seems 
almost  as  unprofitable  as  to  chronicle  Mil¬ 
ton’s  battles  of  the  kites  and  crows.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  any  one  has  patience  enough  for 
the  study,  he  will  find  that  one  serious 
political  (juestion  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
these  movements,  in  most  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  whatever  colors  the 
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various  parties  may  assume  at  the  moment. 
The  colonies  of  the  old  Spaniards,  even 
more  than  those  of  the  English,  were  so 
many  oases  in  the  vast  wilderness,  each 
distinct  from  its  neighbors  in  municipal 
government  and  interests.  Their  principal 
settlements  were  established  in  fertile  spots 
of  table  land,  separated  by  vast  ranges  of 
snowy  mountains,  or  hot  and  unhealthy 
forests.  The  Viceroy  of  Mexico  or  Peru 
governed  no  single  province,  but  a  great 
number  of  unconnected  districts,  many  of 
which  had  far  less  communication  with 
each  other  than  with  the  mother  country. 
The  citizen  of  Lima  knew  little  enough  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe  ;  but  certainly  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  did  of  the  affairs 
of  Quito,  the  chief  city  of  the  neighboring 
“  Kingdom.”  Consequently,  when  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Spanish  government  was  re¬ 
moved,  the  real  wants  and  circumstances 
of  the  country  combined  with  the  example 
of  the  United  States  in  producing  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  federal  governments,  and  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  states.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  military  power  which  the  pro¬ 
longed  struggle  for independenceproduced, 
in  which  many  districts  were  forced  of  ne¬ 
cessity  to  combine  for  common  support, 
tended  towards  unity,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  centralism.  No  government,  ex¬ 
cept  military,  could  keep  provinces  thus 
circumstanced  in  union.  No  imposing 
military  force  could  be  maintained  unless 
the  union  were  preserved.  In  every  part 
of  these  vast  regions,  therefore,  from 
Mexico  to  Chili,  two  parties,  essentially 
opposed  to  each  other,  have  arisen.  The 
Federalists  have  generally  mustered  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  native-born  land¬ 
ed  proprietors — the  middle  classes  of  the 
towns,  the  educated,  the  “  literati,”  and 
the  lawyers.  The  Centralist  parly  has 
commonly  had  the  support  of  the  chief  mili¬ 
tary  leaders — the  army,  the  priests,  and 
the  mob.  They  have  combated  with  very 
various  success.  Columbia  has  split  into 
three  or  four  distinct  republics.  In  Mexico, 
Federalism  has  been  for  the  present  forci¬ 
bly  put  down,  and  a  complete  military  gov¬ 
ernment  established  by  the  hero  of  the  day, 
Santa  Anna  j  who,  according  to  Madame 
Calderon,  has  six  colonels  standing  behind 
his  chair  at  slate  dinners,  and  for  whom  the 
Mexican  clergy  unanimously  pray  as  their 
great  safeguard  against  the  progresistas^  or 
men  of  moment,  who  entertain  unholy 
views  of  the  nature  of  church  property.  In 
a  country  like  Mexico,  one’s  wishes  are 
naturally  for  the  strongest  government  ; 
and  military  government  appears  at  first 
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sight  the  strongest.  But  this  is  not  neces-j 
sarily  the  case.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  military  power  can  only  be  maintained 
by  heavy  exactions  ;  that,  in  order  to  gov¬ 
ern  an  extensive  country  with  scattered 
inhabitants,  the  army  must  necessarily  be : 
split  into  numerous  unconnected  bodies — j 
small  garrisons  as  it  were,  dispersed  far; 
from  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  populations  j 
which  they  are  continually  provoking  to  , 
insurrection.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  I 
some  sympathy  in  such  a  quiet  little  ter¬ 
ritorial  oligarchy  as  that  of  Yucatan,  so ! 
amusingly  described  by  Mr.  Stephens;! 
which  has  been  little  vexed  by  revolutions! 
until  now,  when  it  is  engaged  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  with  the  invading  force 
of  Santa  Anna.  The  best  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  have  been  produced  by  these 
local  aristocracies — those  patriots  for 
whom  our  sympathy  is  the  deeper  from  the 
extreme  difficulties  and  discouragements 
of  their  position  ;  such  men  as  Senor  Guti¬ 
errez  Estrada,  a  native  of  Yucatan; -of 
whose  steady  civic  loyalty,  in  the  midst  of 
every  kind  of  persecution,  Madame  Calde¬ 
ron  gives  so  striking  an  account. 

The  hope  of  the  country,  the  few  edu¬ 
cated  youth  and  enlightened  civilians,  are 
commonly  on  the  Federalist  side.  They 
may  have  been  the  dupes  of  their  liberal¬ 
ism  to  a  very  foolish  extent ;  but  it  docs 
not  follow,  because  they  have  been  guilty 
of  absurdity  in  endeavoring  to  introduce 
pattern  foreign  democracies  among  so  pe¬ 
culiar  a  people,  that  they  may  not  be  right 
in  other  respects  ; — the  most  just,  the  most 
moderate,  the  most  intelligent  in  their 
views  of  what  is  needed  for  the  internal 
reformation  of  the  country  ;  the  most  op¬ 
posed,  by  character  and  interest,  to  its 
worst  practical  abuses.  Some  of  these,  it 
is  the  evident  interest  of  the  Centralist 
party  to  maintain.  Their  supporters,  we 
have  said,  are  mainly  the  church  and  the 
mob  ;  and  the  church,  by  its  misuse  of  its 
enormous  property,  has  occasioned  many 
of  the  principal  evils  of  Spanish  America, 
and  aggravated  nearly  all:  the  mob,  chiefly 
of  Indians,  is  the  great  instrument  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  misrule,  and  radically  hostile  to 
civilization.  Of  all  the  extraordinary  no¬ 
tions  which  have  been  broached  from  time 
to  time,  in  England,  by  those  who  glory  in 
the  title  of  anti-Malthusians,  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  is  the  cry  for  a  return  to 
the  system  of  trusting  the  relief  of  the  poor 
to  the  church,  for  reviving  the  ancient  con¬ 
ventual  pauperism  !  To  ail  who  have  taken 
up  such  fancies  as  aught  more  than  a  play¬ 
thing,  we  should  recommend  a  journey  to 


Mexico ;  since  there  is  no  country  left  in 
Europe  where  mendicancy  is  held  in  honor, 
and  where  it  is  esteemed  the  great  office  of 
religion  to  encourage  it ;  except,  perhaps, 
some  parts  of  unfortunate  Ireland.  In 
Mexico  they  will  find  the  Monk  still  in  his 
glory,  expatiating  in  roomy  convents  and 
stately  garden,  with  whole  square  miles  of 
church  haciendas  to  support  him.  There, 
too,  they  will  find,  also  in  his  glory,  the 
correlative  ornament  of  society,  the  Sturdy 
Beggar,  or  lepero — the  pet  of  the  church 
and  the  charitable  ladies,  who  basks  in  the 
sun  at  the  convent  gate,  until,  tired  of  so 
inglorious  a  life,  he  betakes  himself  to  the 
mountains,  and  joins  los  stnores  ladrones 
J\Iexicanos^  who  rob  with  rather  less  inso¬ 
lence  and  equal  piety.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  extremes  meet.  In  ISorth 
America  servants  are  hardly  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  because  the  pride  of  that  class 
which  would  otherwise  furnish  them  is 
placed  in  independent  industry.  In  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  same  result  follows,  because  beg¬ 
gary  and  laziness  are  thought  more  honor¬ 
able  than  work  on  any  conditions. 

“  A  servant  who  has  lived  in  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  houses,  staying  about  a  month  in  each,  is 
not  tliought  the  worse  of  on  that  account.  As 
the  love  of  finery  is  inherent  in  them  all,  even 
more  so  than  in  other  daughters  of  Eve,  a  girl 
will  go  to  service  merely  to  earn  sufficient  to 
buy  herself  an  embroidered  chemise  ;  and  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  she  can  pick  U]>  a  pair  of  old 
satin  shoes,  she  will  tell  you  she  is  tired  of 
working,  and  going  home  to  rest  ‘;>om  descan- 
sari'  So  little  is  necessary,  when  one  can  con¬ 
tentedly  live  on  tortillas  and  chile,  sleep  on  a 
mat,  and  dress  in  rags. 

“  A  decent  old  woman,  who  came  to  the 
house  to  wash  shortly  after  our  arrival  in  this 
country,  left  us  at  the  end  of  the  month  ^para 
descunsari  Soon  after  she  used  to  come  with 
her  six  children,  they  and  herself  all  in  rags, 
and  beg  the  gardener  to  give  her  any  odds  and 
ends  of  vegetables  he  could  spare.  My  maid 
asked  her  why’,  being  so  poor,  she  had  left  a 
good  place,  where  she  got  twelve  dollars  a 
month?  ‘Jesus!’  said  she,  ‘if  you  only  knew 
the  pleasure  of  doing  nothing  !’ 

“  I  wished  to  bring  up  a  little  girl  as  a  serv¬ 
ant,  having  her  taught  to  read,  sew,  &c.  A 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  one  of  a  large  family 
who  subsisted  upon  charity,  was  procured  to 
me  ;  and  I  promised  her  mother  that  she  should 
be  taught  to  'read,  taken  regularly  to  church, 
and  instructed  in  all  kinds  ol’work.  She  was 
rather  pretty,  and  very  intelligent,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  indolent ;  and  though  she  had  no  stock¬ 
ings,  would  consent  to  wear  nothing  but  dirty 
white  satin  shoes,  too  short  for  her  teet.  Once 
a  week  her  mother,  a  tall  slatternly  woman, 
with  long  tangled  hair,  and  a  cigar  in  her  mouth, 
Ufed  to  come  and  visit  her,  accompanie<l  by  a 
I'riead,  a  friend’s  friend,  and  a  train  of  girls,  her 
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daughters.  The  housekeeper  would  give  them 
some  dinner,  after  which  they  would  all  light 
their  cigars,  and,  together  with  the  little  Jose- 
fita,  sit  and  howl,  and  bemoan  themselves,  cry¬ 
ing  and  lamenting  her  sad  fate  in  being  obliged 
to  go  out  to  service.  After  these  visits,  Josefita 
was  fit  for  nothing.  If  desired  to  sew,  she  would 
sit  looking  so  miserable,  and  doing  so  liti'.e,  that| 
it  seemed  better  to  allow  her  to  leave  her  work 
alone.  Then,  tolerably  contented,  she  would 
sit  on  a  mat,  doing  nothing,  her  hands  folded, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 

According  to  promise,  1  took  her  several 
times  to  see  her  mother ;  but  one  day  being  oc¬ 
cupied,  I  sent  her  alone  in  the  carriage,  with 
charge  to  the  servants  to  bring  her  safely  back. 
In  the  evening  she  returned,  accompanied  by  her 
whole  family,  all  urging  and  howling — “  For 
the  love  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  Senora  mia  ! 
Por  la  purissima  concepcion !”  &c.  &c.  &c.  I 
asked  what  had  happened,  and,  after  much  dif¬ 
ficulty,  discovered  that  their  horror  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  my  having  sent  her  alone  in  the  car¬ 
riage.  It  happened  that  the  Countess  S - 

was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  to  her  I  related 
the  cause  of  the  uproar.  To  my  astonishment 
she  assured  me  that  the  woman  was  in  this  in- 1 
stance  right,  and  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to 
send  a  girl  twelve  years  old  from  one  street  to 
another,  in  the  power  of  the  coachman  and  foot¬ 
man.  Finding  from  such  good  authority  that 
tliis  was  the  case,  I  begged  the  woman  to  be 
contented  with  seeing  her  daughter  once  a 
month,  when,  if  she  could  not  come  herself,  1 
should  send  her  under  proper  protection.  She 
agreed  ;  but  one  day  having  given  Josefita  per¬ 
mission  to  spend  the  night  at  her  mother's,  I 
received  next  morning  a  very  dirty  note,  nearly 
illegible,  which,  after  calling  down  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  upon  me,  concluded — ‘  But. 
with  much  sorrow,  I  must  take  my  child  from 
the  most  illustrious  protection  of  your  Ex¬ 
cellency,  for  she  needs  to  rest  herself,  {espreciso 
que  descame^)  and  is  tired  for  the  present  of 
working.’  The  woman  then  returned  to  beg, 
which  she  considered  infinitely  less  degrading.” 
— (P.  149.) 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  one  business 
in  honor — that  of  actor  in  the  religious 
pantomimes,  which,  in  ^Mexico,  supply  the 
place  of  our  ancient  mysteries.  “A  man 
was  taken  up  in  one  of  the  villages  as  a 
vagrant,  and  desired  by  the  Justice  to  give 
an  account  of  himself ;  to  explain  why  he 
was  always  knocking  about,  and  had  no 
employment.  The  man,  with  the  greatest 
indignation,  replied — “  No  employment !  I 
am  substitute  Cyrenian  at  Coyohuacan  in 
the  holy  week  !”  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
to  be  substituted  in  Simon  the  Cyrenian’s 
place,  should  any  thing  occur  to  prevent 
that  individual  from  representing  the  char¬ 
acter.” 

Whether  our  doubts  are  unfounded  or  no, 
will  be  seen  by  the  use  which  the  present 
dictator  of  Mexico  makes  of  his  power.  If 
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he  employs  it  to  establish  the  reign  of  law 
and  order  in  the  place  of  that  of  terror — to 
give  some  security  to  life  and  industry — 
we  shall  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  his 
government  is  a  greater  blessing  to  the 
country  than  any  constitution  which  Ben- 
iham  could  devise.  This  is  the  radical  evil, 
the  most  deep-seated  and  pernicious  of  all 
those  which  afflict  the  new  republics.  They 
never  had  a  tolerable  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  even  under  the  old  regime  ;  and  revo¬ 
lutions  have  made  it  worse.  The  chicanery 
and  corruption  of  the  civil  tribunals  have 
never  been  remedied,  among  all  the  quack¬ 
ery  to  which  the  body  politic  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  by  liberal  practitioners  ;  for  these 
matters  are  always  adjourned  in  times  of 
revolution,  for  want-  of  patience  to  deal 
with  them  ;  while  police  and  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  are  utterly  disorganized.  The  delays 
of  civil  suits,  and  the  non-execution  of  the 
laws  against  ofTences,  operate  equally  to¬ 
wards  the  denial  of  justice.  A  friend  of 
ours  visiting  the  prison  of  Queretaro,  was 
addressed  by  two  individuals  in  English. 
One  was  an  Irishman  ;  he  had  only  knocked 
out  a  Mexican’s  brains,  and  expected  to  be 
out  in  a  few  weeks.  The  other  was  a  North 
American ;  he  had  broken  his  covenant  to 
serve  a  cotton-spinner,  and  run  away  to  join 
a  travelling  showman  ;  he  was  in  despair  of 
ever  getting  liberated ! — a  fair  specimen, 
we  fear,  of  Mexican  justice  as  administered 
on  the  crown  and  law  sides.  As  for  robber 
stories,  Madame  Calderon,  like  all  other 
Mexican  travellers,  has  no  end  of  them  : 
we  have  only  room  for  one,  illustrating  the 
suaviter  in  modo  of  penal  jurisprudence. 

“  The  - consul  told  us  the  other  day, 

that,  some  time  ago,  having  occasion  to  consult 

Judge - upon  an  atfair  of  importance,  he  was 

shown  into  an  apartment  where  that  functionary 
was  engaged  with  some  suspicious-looking  indi* 
viduals,  or  rather  who  were  above  sus})icion, 
their  appearance  plainly  indicating  their  calling. 
On  the  table  before  him  lay  a  number  of  guns, 
swords,  pistols,  and  all  sorts  of  arms.  The  judge 
requested  Monsieur  de -  to  be  seated,  ob¬ 

serving  that  he  was  investigating  a  case  of  rob¬ 
bery  committed  by  these  persons.  The  rob¬ 
bers  were  seated  smoking  very  much  at  their 
ease,  and  the  judge  was  enjoying  the  same  in¬ 
nocent  recreation  ;  when  his  cigar  becoming  ex¬ 
tinguished,  one  of  the  gentlemen  taking  his  Irom 
his  mouth,  handed  it  to  the  magistrate,  who  re¬ 
lighted  his  ‘puro’  (cigar)  at  it,  and  returned  it 
with  a  polite  bow.”  ( — P.  125.) 

It  is  high  time  indeed  that  some  new 
principle  of  good  should  develope  itself. 
From  many  quarters  at  once,  the  feeble 
civilization  of  Mexico  is  menaced  with  fear¬ 
ful  disasters,  if  not  utter  extinction.  On 
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its  northern  frontiers,  the  mounted  tribes  of  j 
Indians  exercise  terrible  ravages,  and  set  at  j 
naught  the  military  power  of  the  Republic. 
They  are  no  contemptible  enemies.  Madame 
Calderon  met  with  an  officer  who  had  served 
against  them,  and  was  convinced  that  he 
should  live  to  see  them  picket  their  wild 
horses  in  the  Plaza  of  Mexico.  Every  year  | 
their  incursions  are  more  daring  ;  and  ex¬ 
tend  further  to  the  south.  In  New  Mexico 
they  have  almost  destroyed  the  stock,  and 
driven  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  within  the 
fortified  posts.  At  Chihuahua,  not  many 
years  ago,  the  visit  of  an  armed  Indian  was 
no  more  dreaded  than  in  the  streets  of  New 
York.  Now,  no  company  dares  leave  that 
city  w  ithout  w’eapons.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  daughter  of  a  late  governor  was 
carried  off  by  the  Cumanches  close  to  the 
city  ;  and  that,  like  the  Countess  w’ho 
w’edded  “Johnnie  Faa,”  the  Scotch  gipsy, 
she  resisted  all  solicitations  to  return  home, 
preferring  the  wigwam  of  her  gallant  Indian 
captor. 

But  a  far  more  serious  danger  than  that 
of  the  Indios  bravos  arises  from  the  millions 
of  natives  w'ho  form  the  mass  of  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  Mexico.  It  would  be  most  unjust 
to  the  old  Spanish  government,  to  term 
them  an  oppressed  class,  in  comparison 
with  the  peasantry  of  most  European  coun¬ 
tries.  They  have  been  protected,  for  cen¬ 
turies  past,  at  once  by  enlightened  laws, 
and  by  a  general  good  feeling  towards  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  population.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  education  has  been 
utterly  neglected.  Handed  over  to  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  Curas,  they 
have  been  brought  up  as  creatures  to  be 
swayed  and  controlled,  simply  by  the  power 
of  superstition  over  their  minds.  They 
have  exchanged  their  old  idolatries  for  a 
grotesque  Catholicism,  expressly  accom¬ 
modated  for  their  use.  In  all  other  respects, 
they  are  peculiarly  what  the  mass  of  thoir 
ancestors  were  in  the  days  of  Cortes.  They 
have  not  acquired  a  single  habit,  feeling,  or 
instinct  of  civilization.  They  speak  their 
own  language,  and  shrink  from  all  contact 
with  strangers.  They  remain  among  the 
motley  population  wfith  w’hich  they  are  in¬ 
termixed,  a  totally  distinct  people — crea¬ 
tures  of  another  w'orld.  To  some  they  have 
appeared  a  placid  and  harmless  race  ;  to 
others,  sullen,  moping,  and  apathetic  ;  but 
none  have  been  able  to  dive  into  their  inner 
being.  Only  it  has  appeared  but  too  plainly, 
by  occasional  flashes  of  light,  that  they 
cherish  a  concentrated  national  spirit  of 
revenge.  It  is  this  isolation  w’hich  makes 
them  such  terrible  instruments  in  revolu¬ 


tions.  They  show^  neither  pity,  remorse, 
nor  policy,  nor  any  of  the  mingled  feelings 
which  arrest  the  arm  of  ordinary  man  up¬ 
lifted  against  his  brother.  They  are  as 
impassive  as  Spenser’s  man  of  iron,  and 
agents,  like  him,  in  the  hands  of  eternal 
justice.  Every  one  knows  Mr.  Stephens’s 
most  interesting  sketch  of  Carrera,  the  In¬ 
dian  revolutionary  chief — the  destroyer  of 
the  ineffectual  liberalism  of  Guatemala.  A 
boy  in  appearance  and  manner,  without 
language  to  utter  his  own  great  indefinite 
purposes — vain  of  having  taught  himself  to 
read  and  w’rite  in  the  intervals  of  his  battles 
— follow’ed  by  myriads  of  his  countrymen 
as  an  inspired  leader — without  a  notion  of 
military  art,  beyond  that  of  flying  at  his 
enemy’s  throat  wherever  he  met  with  him 
— the  slave  of  fanaticism,  but  dreaded  by 
the  very  priests  who  had  armed  and  cheered 
him  on  in  his  desolating  career.  No  rising 
of  Indians,  unconnected  with  the  higher 
orders,  has  taken  place  as  yet  in  Mexico 
proper  :  if  there  should,  it  w  ill  be  a  rather 
more  serious  matter  than  the  gritos  and 
pronunciamentos  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  remains  a  still  more  substantial 
danger  behind,  the  competition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  to  use  the  euphuism 
which  Lord  Durham  rendered  fashionable  ; 
— the  rivalry  of  that  encroaching  people 
which  multiplies,  and  extends  its  borders, 
j’ear  by  year,  while  the  old  Spanish  power 
shrinks  within  more  contracted  limits.  The 
Mexicans  regard  them  somewhat  as  the 
Turks  do  the  Russians.  They  love  no 
foreigners ;  they  respect  the  English,  and 
them  only :  but  they  hate  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans  with  a  peculiar  and  jealous  hatred. 
Tw'o  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Gage 
the  Jesuit  traveller,  the  Spaniards  of  these 
I  parts  were  already  possessed  with  an 
expectation  that  the  English  of  Virginia 
would  ultimately  “  come  in  before  them.” 
Unless  new  vigor  be  inspired  into  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  prophecy  seems  gradually  near¬ 
ing  its  accomplishment.  Texas  has  been 
severed  from  the  republic,  and  is  now  thor¬ 
oughly  Americanized.  Santa  Anna  may 
harass,  but  can  never  recover  it.  California, 
probably  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Mexi¬ 
can  States  in  point  of  national  advantages, 
is  completely  overrun  with  hunters  and 
trappers  from  the  East  j  on  all  occasions  of 
quarrel  these  combine  with  the  scattered 
British  sailors  and  adventurers,  and  set  the 
w’retched  Government  at  defiance. 

The  present  condition  of  that  wide  bor¬ 
der  region  which  intervenes  between  the 
thickly  settled  possessions  of  the  two 
races — its  physical  geography,  and  political 
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prospects — afford  so  many  points  of  interest 
at  this  day,  that  some  of  our  readers  may 
not  be  dissatisfied  at  having"  their  attention 
directed  from  Madame  Calderon,  and  the 
diamonds  and  rags  of  Mexico,  to  a  rapid 
glance  at  those  wildernesses,  and  their 
miscellaneous  inhabitants. 

In  the  accouni  of  America  in  the  Ency- 
clopceJia  Britannica^  there  is  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  climate  of  that  quarter  of  the 
world, with  a  map  which  illustrates  its  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  the  consequent  distribution  of 
veiretalion,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  will 
be  seen,  on  referring  to  it,  that  the  west 
coast,  both  of  North  and  South  America,  is 
a  windward  shore,  sheltered  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  easterly  trade-wind  by  the  great 
wall  of  the  Cordilleras,  through  the  whole 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees  of  each  temperate  zone,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  tropics.  The  whole  of  this 
vast  tract  would  be  a  desert,  more  or  less 
arid,  but  for  one  circumstance — that  north 
of  the  equator,  the  Andes,  for  a  distance  of 
some  fifteen  degrees,  sink  into  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  and  broken  ridge,  which  admits 
free  passage  for  the  breeze  continually 
blowing  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  charged 
with  moisture,  to  the  Pacific  shore.  That 
shore  is  consequently  clothed  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  forests,  moist  and  unwholsome,  from 
Guayaquil  under  the  equator  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  San  Bias,  in  N.  lat.  21*^.  To 
the  south  of  this  intervening  tract,  the 
desert  character  prevails  as  far  as  the  south 
of  Chili,  where  the  variable  westerly  winds 
begin  to  blow  ;  to  the  north  it  extends  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in  lat. 
46*^,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the 
refTions  of  drought  and  moisture.  So  sin- 
gularly  are  these  climates  contrasted,  that 
on  most  points  the  traveller  passes  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other  at  once,  without 
any  gradation.  At  Valparaiso  the  climate 
is  very  dry  ;  at  Conception,  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  southward,  extremely  moist  ; 
at  Guayaquil  the  rains  are  tremendous;  at 
Tumbez,  only  half  a  degree  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  a  shower  sometimes  does  not  fall  for 
years.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia 
the  land  is  open,  and  the  rains  light  :  on 
the  north,  the  forest  is  one  impenetrable 
mass  of  vegetation,  and  the  humidity  per¬ 
petual. 

This  is  the  case  along  the  coast:  in  the 
interior,  to  the  traveller  coming  from 
the  south,  the  dry  climate  begins  on  the 
high  table-land  round  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Proceeding  north  and  west,  he  passes 
through  all  the  degrees  of  comparative 
aridity  ;  the  winter  rains  becoming  more 


'and  more  precarious, until  in  North  lat.  25^ 
I — 35°,  west  of  the  Rocky  or  central  range 
;  of  mountains,  he  reaches  lands  in  which 
drought  reigns  almost  as  fiercely  as  in  the 
Sahara  of  Africa.  At  ]\Iexico  it  rains,  in 
i  heavy  showers,  for  a  few  months  of  the 
j  year.  The  hills  are  covered  with  pine  and 
;  oak,  and  rich  beyond  comparison  in  flowers. 
!  But  the  streams  are  so  insignificant  that  the 
:  German  traveller,  Burckhart,  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  fording  the  Rio  de  Santiago  on 
horseback,  close  to  its  mouth  at  San  Bias, 
after  a  course  of  six  hundred  miles.  Fur¬ 
ther  north,  the  oaks  gradually  disappear,  or 
I  only  clothe  the  banks  of  streams — then  the 
pines — and  the  coast  region  of  Old  Califor- 
!  nia  and  Sanoro  presents  a  mere  desert ;  a 
region  of  dry  hard  clay,  loose  sand  and 
rock,  where  vegetation  is  only  maintained 
;  at  rare  intervals  by  irrigation,  practised  on 
a  magnificent  scale  in  the  large  haciendas 
I  by  the  Spaniards.  Old  or  Peninsular  Cali- 
!  fornia  furnishes  the  zero,  or  driest  point,  in 
I  the  climatology  of  North  America.  Storms 
land  mists  are  equally  rare;  and  day  after 
j  day  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  the  same  un- 
;  clouded,  gorgeous  beauty, 
j  On  the  eastern  side  of  Mexico  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  modified  by  difl'erent  causes.  Two 
I  vast  currents  of  air,  ofl'sets  of  the  trade 
j  wind,  blow  from  the  gulf — the  one  north- 
j  eastward,  following  the  gulf-stream  along 
I  the  coast  of  the  United  States;  the  other 
j  in  a  northerly  direction,  along  the  valley  of 
■the  Mississippi.  These  maintain  the  luxu- 
!  riance  of  the  forest  region  of  the  States 
and  Canada.  But  the  further  west  we  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  Mississippi,  the  more  we 
:  leave  behind  us  the  influence  of  these  fertil- 
I  izing  currents.  Rain  falls  on  the  prairies 
I  no  longer  in  steady  masses,  but  in  violent 
land  brief  thunder  storms.  The  soil  be- 
i  comes  less  and  less  productive  until  the 
!  Rocky  Mountains  are  reached  ;  from  which 

!  the  traveller  looks  westward  over  regions 
•  •  •  •  ® 
of  unmitigated  sterility,  •ontiguous  to  the 

arid  portions  of  Mexico. 

This,  however,  is  merely  the  general  re¬ 
sult  of  a  first  glance  :  it  will  be  seen,  on 
nearer  examination,  that  the  traveller  from 
the  Missis.<ippi  to  the  Pacific  has  to  cross 
several  distinct  regions,  difl'ering  consider¬ 
ably  in  character,  and  offering  varieties,  for 
which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  account. 

I  The  first  region,  two  or  three  hundred 
!  miles  in  breadth,  is  that  occupied  by  the 
States  of  ^Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  the 
rapidly  advancing  territory  of  Iowa;  a 
country  of  mixed  prairie  and  forest,  resem- 
j  bling  that  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  great 
j  river  too  nearly  to  require  particular  de- 
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scription,  although  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  open  country.  The  next  strip,  also  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  in  width,  is  likewise 
adapted  for  fixed  settlements.  It  consists 
of  wide  plains,  hut  diversified  with  ranges 
of  hill ;  resembling  the  last  section,  but  with 
a  drier  climate,  and  a  less  proportion  of 
forest.  This  region  possesses  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  at  this  moment,  from  being  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  great  semi-civilized  Indian 
republics  of  the  Choctaws,  Cherokees,  and 
Creeks  ;  besides  many  wretched  fragments 
of  once  mighty  tribes,  who  have  all  made 
their  last  move  hither  at  the  bidding  of  the 
American  Government.  It  almost  makes 
the  heart  bleed  to  read  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  improvement  made  by  these  unhappy 
people  in  their  new  seats.  They  suffered 
terribly  in  their  removal,  which  took  place 
only  five  or  six  years  ago.  They  were  deci¬ 
mated  by  sickness  in  their  new  settlements. 
Half  their  stock  perished  in  their  march  of 
a  thousand  miles.  Yet,  in  that  short  time, 
they  have  recovered  their  numbers ;  they 
possess  vast  herds  of  cattle,  and  cultivate 
much  land  ;  their  fields  are  enclosed  ;  their 
homes  good  log  dwellings,  with  stone  chim¬ 
neys  and  plank  floors,  built  and  furnished 
in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  the  dwellings  of 
white  people  in  new  countries  ;  they  have 
salt  springs,  lead  mines,  schools,  inns,  spin¬ 
ning-wheels,  looms,  merchants,  ‘  regular 
physicians,’  and  quacks.  Their  history, 
were  it  fully  written,  would  be  far  more  in¬ 
structive,  and  far  more  encouraging,  than 
that  of  the  Jesuit  colonies,  which  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  pens  of  so  many  sentimental  phi¬ 
losophers.  Alas  !  it  will  never  be  written. 
Their  opulence  and  their  industry  will  seal 
their  ruin.  The  history  of  the  last  removal 
from  Georgia  will  soon  be  acted  over  again 
by  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  The  aversion  of  the  Anglo- 
American  to  the  Indian  may  have  been 
nourished  by  sentiments  of  policy  ;  but  it 
has  now  become  pure  hatred — the  inhuman 
unrelenting  hatred  of  caste.  The  simple 
policy  of  the  poor  Cherokees  in  abolishing 
their  old  hereditary  chieftainships,  adopting 
a  pattern  American  constitution,  and  parad¬ 
ing  the  grand  maxim  that  “  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal,”  is  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
sheep  claiming  kindred  with  the  wolf.  “  All 
men  are  free  and  equal,”  indeed  !  The  cir¬ 
cuit  court  of  Alabama  (according  to  the 
Newspapers)  has  just  decided  that  a  civiU 
ized  man  cannot  intermarry  with  a  savage^ 
and  that  all  the  offspring  of  such  unions  are 
bastards.  They  will  be  exterminated  or  re¬ 
moved  once  more  for  their  ‘preservation,’ 
and  their  next  removal  is  destruction.  They 
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are  already  on  the  verge  of  the  region  hab¬ 
itable  by  civilized  man. 

West  of  them  lies  the  desert — still  a  fer¬ 
tile  desert,  but  except  in  a  few  spots  on 
the  border  of  the  rivers,  incapable,  proba¬ 
bly  for  ever,  of  fixed  settlement.  This  is 
the  great  Prairie  Wilderness,  which  has  a 
general  breadth  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles  ;  and  extends  from  south  to  north — 
from  about  N.  lat.  and  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  south,  to  those  of  Lake 
Winipeg,  in  N.  lat.  52° — nearly  fourteen 
hundred  miles.  Seen  during  the  brief 
spring  and  summer,  it  is  a  delightful  land — 
a  land  of  grass  and  flowers,  with  a  bright 
sky  and  elastic  air;  diversified  by  little 
patches  of  wood,  picturesquely  dispersed 
here  and  there  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the 
monotony  of  the  plains  ; — traversed  by  four 
slendid  rivers,  the  Red  River,  the  Arharoas, 
the  Platte,  and  the  Missouri.  In  the  south, 
the  burning  sun  reduces  the  grass  to  dust 
early  in  the  season;  but  autumn  lingers 
long  in  the  north  ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  buffaloes  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  their  domain,  are  generally  found 
in  better  condition,  though  on  the  very 
border  of  the  land  of  snow  and  marsh,  than 
on  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  where  their  pas¬ 
tures  are  soonest  withered  by  the  drought. 
But  with  this  exception  for  the  effects  of 
latitude,  both  climate  and  scenery  are  very 
uniform.  Drought  is  the  prevailing  cha¬ 
racter.  In  early  summers,  the  storms  are 
tremendous,  and  a  few  hours  convert  the 
water-courses  into  torrents,  and  suffice 
even  to  swell  rivers  whose  course  exceeds 
a  thousand  miles.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lil- 
tle  Arkansas,  Mr.  Farnham  observed  a  fall 
of  fifteen  feet  in  twelve  hours,  in  June. 
The  latter  summer  and  autumn  are  shower¬ 
less,  at  least  in  the  south  ;  and  a  few  storms 
suffice  to  cover  the  region  with  that  sheet 
of  snow  which  forms  its  uniform  covering 
for  many  months,  through  which  the  buf¬ 
faloes  and  bears  scratch  to  find  their  pas¬ 
ture. 

This  region  is  altogether  unsettled. 
Here  and  there,  round  the  posts  established 
by  trading  companies,  on  the  banks  of  ri¬ 
vers,  a  few  fields  have  been  cultivated,  and 
hamlets  formed  by  enterprising  Americans, 
who  find  abundant  custom  for  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  from  the  various  parties  which 
roam  over  the  wilderness.  But,  speaking 
generally,  the  soil  is  abandoned  to  the 
tribes  of  mounted  Indians;  the  most  terri¬ 
ble  enemies  to  civilization  of  all  the  sons 
of  the  desert ; — as  much  bolder  and  fiercer 
than  the  Bedouin,  as  the  Yankee  trader  is 
more  energetic  than  the  Oriental.  Thou- 
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sands  of  riflemen,  among  the  best  riders 
and  best  shots  in  the  world,  traverse  these 
regions  in  every  direction,  attracted,  like 
birds  of  prey,  from  incredible  distances,  by 
the  prospect  of  plunder.  It  needs  all  the 
daring,  all  the  resources  of  the  white  Ame¬ 
rican,  to  maintain  life  and  protect  the  traf¬ 
fic  which  he  carries  on  in  this  land  of  dan¬ 
ger.  It  is  tracked,  at  intervals,  by  the 
‘‘  trails”  of  the  great  trading  parties,  the 
caravans  of  the  West ;  of  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  the  “Santa  Fe  trail,”  crossing  the 
prairies  from  the  state  of  Arkansas  to  that 
northernmost  of  Mexican  cities.  The  trail 
winds  along  the  green  level®,  cautiously 
avoiding  to  approach,  within  musket  range, 
the  groves  of  timber  which  skirt  them  here 
and  there. 

‘‘ Council  Grove,”  says  Mr.  Farnham,  “de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  the  practice  amongst  the 
traders,  from  the  commencement  of  the  overland 
commerce  with  the  Mexican  dominions,  of  as¬ 
sembling  there  for  the  appointment  of  officers, 
and  the  establishment  of  rules  and  regulations 
to  govern  their  march  through  the  dangerous 
country  south  of  it.  They  first  elect  their  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  His  duty  is  to  appoint  subor¬ 
dinate  leaders,  and  to  divide  the  owners  and 
men  into  watches,  earn!  to  assign  them  their  se¬ 
veral  hours  of  duty  in  guarding  the  camp  during 
the  remainder  of  their  perilous  journey,  lie 
also  divides  the  caravan  into  two  parts,  each  of 
which  forms  a  column  when  on  march.  In 
these  lines  he  assigns  each  team  the  place  in 
which  it  must  always  be  found.  Having  ar¬ 
ranged  these  several  matters,  the  council  breaks 
up ;  and  the  commander,  with  the  guard  on  du¬ 
ty,  moves  off  in  advance  to  select  the  track,  and 
anticipate  approaching  danger.  After  this 
guard,  the  head  teams  of  each  column  lead  ofi’ 
about  thirty  feet  apart,  and  the  others  follow  in 
regular  lines.  Two  hundred  men,  one  hundred 
wagons,  eight  hundred  mules  ;  — shoutings  and 
whistlings,  and  whippings  and  cheerings,  are  all 
there ;  and  amidst  them  all  the  hardy  Yankees 
move  happily  onward  to  the  siege  of  the  mines 
of  Montezuma.  Several  objects  are  gained  by 
this  arrangement  of  the  wagons:  if  they  are 
attacked  on  march  by  the  Cumanche  cavalry, 
or  other  foes,  the  leading  teams  file  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  close  the  front ;  and  the  hinder- 
most,  by  a  similar  movement,  close  the  rear ; 
and  thus  they  form  an  oblong  rampart  of  wag¬ 
ons  laden  with  cotton  goods,  that  effectually 
shields  teams  and  men  from  the  small  arms  of 
the  Indians.  The  same  arrangement  is  made 
when  they  halt  for  the  night. 

“  Within  the  area  thus  formed  are  put,  after 
they  are  fed.  many  of  the  more  valuable  horses 
and  oxen.  The  remainder  of  the  animals  are 
‘  staked,’ — that  is,  tied  to  stakes  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  around  the  line.  The 
ropes  by  which  they  are  fastened  are  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  the  stakes  at  which 
they  are  attached  are  carefully  driven  at  such 


distances  apart,  as  !>haU  prevent  their  being  en¬ 
tangled  one  with  another. 

“  Among  these  animals  the  guard  on  duty  is 
stationed,  standing  motionless  near  then),  or 
crouching  so  as  to  discover  every  moving  spot 
upon  the  horizon  of  night.  The  reasons  assign¬ 
ed  for  this  are,  that  a  guard  in  motion  would  be 
discovered  and  fired  upon  by  the  cautious  sa¬ 
vage  before  his  presence  could  be  know’n  ;  and 
further,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  Indian  creeping  among  the  grass 
in  the  dark,  unless  the  eye  of  the  observer  be  so 
close  to  the  ground  as  to  bring  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  lying  within  the  range  of  vision  between  it 
and  the  line  of  light,  around  the  lower  edge  of 
the  horizon.  If  the  camp  be  attacked,  the  guard 
fire,  and  retreat  to  the  wagons.  The  w’hole 
body  then  take  positions  for  defence ;  at  one 
time  sallying  out,  to  save  their  animals  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Indians;  and  at  another,  concealed 
behind  their  wagons,  load  and  fire  upon  the 
intruders  with  all  possible  skill  and  rapidity. 
Many  were  the  bloody  battles  fought  on  the 
‘  trail,’  and  such  w’ere  some  of  the  anxieties  and 
dangers  that  attended  and  still  attend  the  ‘  San¬ 
ta  Fe  trade.’  Many  are  the  graves  along  the 
track,  of  those  who  have  fallen  before  the  terri¬ 
ble  cavalry  of  the  Cumanches.”* 

Next  to  Southern  Africa,  the  prairies  af¬ 
ford  the  grandest  hunting-field  in  the 
world  ;  —  a  park,  as  large  as  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Poland  together,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  which  one  may  drive  a 
wagon,  much  more  ride  a  horse,  without 
encountering  any  other  obstacle  than  the 
rivers.  It  is  the  domain  of  the  bison  or 
bufl^alo,  the  elk,  antelope,  wild  horse,  and 
white  or  prairie  wolf ;  which  follows  the 
herds  of  the  other  animals  to  devour  strag¬ 
glers.  The  consumption  of  buflhloes  is 
now  enormous,  and  threatens  their  speedy 
extinction,  according  to  the  complaints  of 
Mr.  Catlin,  and  other  admirers  of  Indian 
life ;  but  even  at  this  day  every  observer 
dwells  with  astonishment  on  their  enor¬ 
mous  multitudes  ;  and  Mr.  Farnham  gives 
a  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  statistics 
respecting  them,  which  we  leave  to  our 
readers  without  observation. 

“  The  bufl'alo,  during  the  last  three  days,  had 
covered  the  whole  country  so  completely,  that 
it  appeared  oftentimes  extremely  dangerous, 
even  for  the  immense  cavalcade  ol  the  Santa  Fe 
traders,  to  attempt  to  break  its  wav  through 
them.  We  travelled  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
a-day.  The  length  of  sight  on  cither  side  of  the 
trail,  15  miles  ;  on  both  sides,  30  miles  ;  15  X  3 
=45x30=1350  square  miles  of  country;  so 
thickly  covered  with  these  noble  animals,  that 
when  viewed  from  a  height  it  scarcely  afforded 
a  sight  of  a  square  league  of  its  surface.” — (Vol. 
i.p.  81.) 

*  Famham’s  Travels  in  the  Great  Western  Prai¬ 
ries,  Vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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But  as  we  advance  still  further  west¬ 
ward,  the  timber  disappears,  the  water¬ 
courses  become  scarcer,  the  grass  less 
abundant,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  increases.  The  Prairies  gradual¬ 
ly  change  their  character,  and  pass  into 
the  great  American  desert,  properly  so 
called,  which  bes^ins  300  miles  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Its  soil  “  is  composed  ' 
of  dark  gravel,  mixed  with  sand.  Some 
small  portions  of  it,  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  are  covered  with  prairie  and 
bunch-grass  ;  but  even  these  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tation  decrease  and  disappear  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  mountains.”  The  lower  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves  are 
thinly  covered  with  oaks  and  cypress;  but 
here  the  last  skirts  of  the  forests  of  the 
States  have  disappeared  ;  we  are  no  longer 
within  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  breeze 
of  the  gulf.  So  complete  is  the  character 
of  aridity,  that  the  great  rivers,  the  Platte, 
Arkansas,  and  Rio  Grande,  after  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  course  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  dry  up  altogether  on  the  plains  in 
summer ;  like  the  streams  of  Australia, 
leaving  only  standing  pools  of  water  be- 
tw'een  wide  “  sand-bars.” 

The  desert  and  its  neighboring  ridges 
contain,  however,  scattered  spots  of  fertil¬ 
ity  ;  literal  oasesj  which  have  been  for  ages 
the  haunts  of  the  elk  and  buflalo,  when 
driven  from  the  plains  by  the  heats  ;  and 
the  summer  hunting  and  battle-fields  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  These  solitary  places  of  the 
earth,  christened  by  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  hunters  with  uncouth  names  ;  “  Boyau 
Salade,”  from  its  salt  springs  :  “  Bull  Pen,” 
from  its  buffaloes  ;  the  “  Old  Park,”  and  so 
forth,  are  not  without  their  own  peculiar 
and  romantic  interest.  They  contain  beau¬ 
tiful  savannahs,  embosomed  in  groves  of 
pine,  spruce,  oak,  and  aspen  ;  glades,  cov¬ 
ered  with  some  of  the  finest  of  our  culti¬ 
vated  grasses  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and 
with  the  mountain  flax,  making  the  hill 
sides  bright  with  its  delicate  blue  blossom. 
Many  of  them  have  never  been  seen  by  the 
eyes  of  civilized  man,  if  we  are  to  exclude 
the  half-bred  trappers  and  hunters  from 
that  denomination  ;  they  will  be  the  seats 
of  great  cities  in  future  ages — central 
points  in  the  comiaunication  between  the 
two  oceans. 

Here,  too,  in  sheltered  spots,  lie  scatter¬ 
ed  the  principal  villages  of  the  tribes  of 
horseman  Indians  ;  to  the  north,  chiefly  the 
Sioux ;  to  the  south,  the  Crows,  Cuman- 
ches,  Apaches,  and  so  forth,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken  as  the  borderers  be¬ 
tween  two  European  races,  dreaded  alike 


by  the  Yankee  trader  and  the  Mexican  ran- 
chtro.  The  Cumanches  muster  ten,  some 
say  twenty,  thousand  horse.  They  are  at 
this  moment,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
tribe  of  the  continent,  and  one  of  the  least 
known.  Mr.  Catlin  visited  them  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  party  of  United  States’  dra¬ 
goons,  on  a  mission  of  compliment,  and 
{was  received  with  a  brave  and  graceful 
frankness.  “Their  incomparable  horse¬ 
manship,  their  terrible  charge,  the  un¬ 
equalled  rapidity^  with  which  they  load  and 
discharge  their  fire-arms,  and  their  insatia¬ 
ble  hatred,  make  the  enmity  of  these  In¬ 
dians  more  dreadful  than  that  of  any  other 
tribe  of  aborigines.”  They  never  reside 
above  a  few  days  in  any  place,  but  travel 
north  with  the  buffaloes  in  the  summer ; 
and,  as  winter  comes  on,  return  with  them 
to  the  plains  west  of  Texas.  They  carry 
with  them  their  tents,  made  of  neatly 
dressed  skins  in  the  form  of  cones  ;  and 
pitch  their  camp  wherever  they  stop,  form¬ 
ing  a  regular  town  of  streets  and  squares. 
These  'I'artars  of  the  Prairies  appeared  to 
Mr.  Catlin  the  most  extraordinary  horse¬ 
men  he  had  seen  in  all  his  travels ;  and  he 
mentions,  with  peculiar  admiration,  a  feat 
by  which  the  warrior  throws  himself  off' the 
horse,  and  hangs  to  his  back  by  the  foot, 
sheltered  by  the  horse’s  body  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  weapons.  They  are  “  in  stature 
rather  low,  and  in  person  often  approaching 
to  corpulency.  In  their  movements  they 
are  heavy  and  ungraceful,  and,  in  their 
huts,  one  of  the  most  unattractive  and  slov¬ 
enly  looking  races  of  Indians  that  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  but  the  moment  they  mount 
their  horses,  they  seem  at  once  metamor¬ 
phosed,  and  surprise  the  spectator  with  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  their  movements.  A 
Cumanche  on  his  feet  is  out  of  his  element, 
and  comparatively  almost  as  awkward  as  a 
monkey  on  the  ground,  without  a  limb  ora 
branch  to  cling  to  ;  but  the  moment  he  lays 
his  hand  upon  his  horse,  his  face  even  be¬ 
comes  handsome,  and  he  gracefully  flies 
away  like  a  difTerent  being.”  When  Mr. 
Catlin  visited  them,  one  of  their  most  daring 
chiefs  w’as  a  little  fellow  named  “  Hi-soo- 
san-ches,”  “  the  Spaniard  — a  half-breed, 
for  whom  the  Indians  in  general  entertain 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  who  had  to  win 
his  way  to  eminence  by  numerous  deeds  of 
savage  daring  against  his  Mexican  kindred. 
The  foraging  ground  of  the  Cumanches 
and  their  associate  tribes  seems  now  to  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  Arkansas  on  the  north,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Chihuahua  on  the 
south,  or  over  ten  degrees  of  latitude. 

“It  is  to  be  feared,”  says  Washington 
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Irving’,  “  that  a  great  part  of  this  desert 
will  form  a  lawless  interval  between  the 
abodes  of  civilized  man,  like  the  wastes  of 
the  ocean  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  and, 
like  them,  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of 

the  marauder . Some”  (of  its 

Indian  and  mixed  inhabitants)  “may  grad¬ 
ually  become  pastoral  hordes,  like  these 
rude  and  migratory  people,  half  shepherd, 
half  nomade,  who,  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  roam  the  plains  of  Upper  Asia  ;  but 
others,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  will  become 
predatory  hordes,  mounted  upon  the  fleet 
steeds  of  the  Prairies,  with  the  open  plains 
for  their  marauding  ground,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  their  retreats  and  lurking-places. 
Here  they  may  resemble  those  great  heroes 
of  the  north,  Gog  and  Magog,  with  their 
hordes,  that  haunted  the  gloomy  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  prophets:  ‘A  great  company 
and  a  mighty  host,  all  riding  upon  horses, 
and  warring  upon  those  nations  which  were 
at  rest,  and  dwelt  peaceably,  and  had  gotten 
cattle  and  goods.’ 

This  desert  region  extends,  as  we  have 
said,  far  to  the  southw’ard — even  south  of 
the  tropic  in  Mexico,  along  the  level  of 
the  great  central  plateau.  The  settlements 
of  New  Mexico,  and  the  “internal  pro¬ 
vinces,”  as  they  were  formerly  called,  of 
New’  Spain,  have  been  established  merely 
in  strips  of  land,  wherever  irrigation  is  to 
be  procured.  They  have  been  scarcely 
visited  at  all  by  travellers  competent  to 
describe  them.  Major  Pike  is  the  only 
one,  w'e  believe,  from  whom  we  have  any 
account  of  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua.  Yet 
those  districts  possess  a  civilization  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ;  a  very  dense 
population  in  the  cultivated  parts  j  and  a 
most  careful  system  of  agriculture  by 
means  of  irrigation.  They  are  suffering 
at  present  terribly  from  misgovernment,  as 
well  as  from  the  increasing  violence  of 
their  ancient  enemies,  the  nomade  Indians  ; 
while  the  cupidity  of  the  Texans  and  Anglo- 
Americans  waxes  day  by  day,  and  seems 
to  bring  yearly  nearer  to  their  frontier  the 
rapacious  monster  which  threatens  to  de¬ 
vour  them. 

In  June  1841,  an  expedition  for  the  os¬ 
tensible  purpose  of  trade  was  fitted  out  in 
Texas  for  Santa  Fe.  It  was  accompanied 
by  270  soldiers,  and  a  piece  of  cannon, 
with  three  government  commissioners; 
and  a  despatch  by  Mr.  Koberls,  Secretary 
of  Slate  for  that  enterprising  and  modest 
young  Republic,  informs  us,  that  “the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  expedition  was  not  to  make  war 

*  Washington  Irving’s  Astoria^  Vol.  ii.  p.  5'J. 
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upon  Mexico,  but  simply  to  assert  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Texas  over  a  portion  of  our  ter¬ 
ritory  lying  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
country,  a  very  large  portion  of  whose  in¬ 
habitants  were  anxious  for  the  change  :  of 
this  the  President  had  the  strongest  assur¬ 
ance.”  It  seems  that  the  numerous  mer¬ 
chants  and  explorers,  British  or  native 
American,  who  joined  the  expedition,  were 
not  in  the  least  aware  of  the  political  part 
of  the  commissioners’  instructions.  They 
marched  from  Austin  across  the  great 
Prairie  region ;  but  before  they  reached 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  many  had 
been  slain  in  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  the  survivors  were  so  broken 
and  discouraged,  and  sick  from  want  of 
salt,  that  they  surrendered  in  a  body  to 
a  Mexican  party  of  soldiers.  Their  lives 
were  spared,  and  they  w  ere  the  first  Texans 
taken  in  arms  (since  the  contest  of  separa¬ 
tion  began)  who  had  not  been  shot  on  the 
field.  But  they  were  marched  off  for  the 
capital,  a  distance  of  some  1800  miles  ;  and 
if  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  is  given  by 
the  survivors,  it  w’ill  contain  not  only  a 
strange  glimpse  of  those  secluded  “  inter¬ 
nal  provinces,”  but  a  relation  of  human 
endurance  under  privations  not  often  paral¬ 
leled.  The  following  is  the  account  given 
by  one  of  the  party,  an  Englishman,  of  one 
of  their  severest  marches  across  the  de¬ 
sert  : — 

“  We  commenced,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
march  of  the  Gran  Jornada:  it  is  so  called 
on  account  of  its  distance,  and  the  difficulty 
w’ith  which  it  is  performed.  There  is  no 
water  to  be  obtained  on  the  road.  We 
moved  off  at  noon  on  the  31st  of  October, 
and  our  march  continued  throughout  the 
night.  In  the  morning  w’e  halted  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  march  re¬ 
commenced,  and  was  continued  through¬ 
out  the  day,  until  sunset.  We  wailed  for 
about  three  hours,  and  then  w’ent  on  for  a 
second  night,  and  until  about  ten  next 
morning.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
time,  no  provisions,  or  water,  w’ere  given 
to  the  men.” 

A  march  of  forty-six  hours,  interrupted 
by  only  two  halts  of  four  hours  and  a  half 
together,  without  provisions  or  water,  we 
take  to  be  nearly  unequalled.  Yet  this 
was  performed  by  a  party  of  civilians, 
many  of  them  mere  youths,  and  all  unac¬ 
customed  to  severe  privations  of  any  kind; 
while  many  of  the  hardy  soldiery  of  Texas 
gave  way  under  their  sufferings,  and  the 
strongest  men  w’ere  seen  weeping  like 
children  from  very  weakness,  and  falling 
by  the  w’ayside  to  die.  “During  many 
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days,”  (says  Mr.  Webster,  then  Envoy  to! 
Mexico,  who  made  various  applications  to 
the  Mexican  government  on  behalf  of  his  ' 
countrymen  among  the  party,)  “  they  had 
no  food,  and  on  others,  only  two  ears  of 
corn  distributed  to  each  man.  To  sustain 
life,  therefore,  they  were  compelled  to  sell 
on  the  way  the  few  remnants  of  clothing 
which  their  captors  had  left  them — most 
dreadful  of  all,  however,  several  of  them, 
disabled  by  sickness  and  suffering  from 
keeping  up  with  the  others,  were  delibe¬ 
rately  shot  without  any  provocation.” 

“  It  was  about  seven  o’clock  of  the  se¬ 
cond  day,”  (of  the  Gran  Jornada^  to  quote 
again  the  narrative  already  referred  to,) 
“that  Golphin,  a  merchant,  was  shot:  he 
had  long  been  sick,  and  had  been  carried 
in  the  sick  wagon,  as  it  was  called,  nearly 
the  whole  distance  from  the  river  Quinta- 
fue  to  San  Miguel.  One  of  the  soldiers 
gave  him  permission  to  ride,  and  he  was  in 
the  act  of  taking  off  his  shirt  to  pay  for 
this  favor,  when  some  soldiers  came  up; 
one  of  them  fired  at  and  wounded  him:  he 
ran  some  yards,  crying  out  to  have  his  life 
spared,  when  another  shot  him  dead. 
Griffith  was  killed  the  same  night:  he  was 
ill  and  infirm,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  speared  by  an  Indian  ;  he  had  been 
permitted  to  ride  in  a  wagon  during  the 
day.  His  brains  were  dashed  out  by  a 
soldier;  but  it  was  not  ascertained  what 
occurred  previous  to  his  being  killed. 
Gates  was  another  sick  soldier :  he  caught 
cold  after  leaving  San  Miguel,  which  was 
followed  by  serious  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  a 
soldier  put  the  end  of  a  musket  to  his  face, 
and  snapped  the  lock,  laughing  at  the  pain¬ 
ful  effect  produced.  His  body  was  strip¬ 
ped  and  thrown  into  the  bushes.” 

Such  were  the  sufferings  of  the  partj?^  in 
the  deserts,  while  under  the  guard  of  the 
cruel  and  cowardly  soldiery  which  had 
captured  them.  When  they  reached  the 
populous  districts,  the  scene  changed  ;  the 
native  kindness  of  the  Spanish  disposition 
triumphed  over  every  feeling  of  enmity  ; 
and  the  unfortunates  were  treated  in  city 
after  city,  as  they  passed  through  them, 
with  sympathy  and  kindness,  by  all  classes 
of  the  population.  The  government,  how¬ 
ever,  disposed  of  them  with  great  severity  : 
the  foreign  civilians  were  not  liberated 
without  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of 
their  respective  governments.  The  Texan 
soldiers  were  set  to  work  in  chains  with 
the  outcasts  of  the  prisons,  and  remain 
there,  for  aught  we  know,  to  this  day. 

It  is  the  prevalence  of  these  ferocious 


and  revengeful  practices  on  the  part  of 
the  Hispano-Ainerican  governments,  which 
precludes  all  sympathy  with  them  in  the 
unequal  struggle  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged,  with  their  encroaching,  unprinci¬ 
pled,  enemies  of  the  “Anglo-Saxon  race.” 
The  “secret  instructions”  of  the  Texan 
commissioners  ampiy  justify  the  Mexican 
government  in  treating  these  pretended 
I  traders  as  prisoners  of  w’ar,  and  in  disre¬ 
garding  the  cant  of  Brigadier-General 
[  Macleod,  the  commander,  wdio  cannot  be 
i  supposed  ignorant  of  its  real  object,  in  his 
correspondence  w’ith  his  captors  at  the 
J  time  of  his  capitulation.  “  All  my  opera- 
i  tions,”  says  this  philanthropic  officer, 
“  w'ere  based  upon  the  presumed  good-will 
I  of  the  people,  with  w  hom  w’e  had  no  cause 
;  of  war,  and  with  whom  a  peaceful  and 
I  regulated  traffic  w'ould  conduce  to  the  hap- 

I  piness  of  both . Our  age  is 

j  roo  enlightened  to  tolerate  the  barbarous 
I  idea  of  eternal  hostility  and  hatred  between 
'  Christian  nations.”  One  is  glad  that  the 
I  Mexicans  w'ere  not  duped  by  such  senti- 
!  mental  hypocrisy.  But  for  a  Christian  peo- 
!  pie  to  permit  the  cruelties  practised  on 
I  these  men — the  shooting  of  the  sick  and 
{disabled — the  torture  of  the  remainder  by 
{almost  superhuman  labor — the  committal 
of  prisoners  of  w'ar  to  the  slavery  of  con¬ 
victs — this  is  conduct  wffiich  makes  the  vic¬ 
tory  even  of  Texans  a  desirable  object. 
Whatever  w^e  may  think  of  that  rising  peo¬ 
ple,  and  their  Republic,  which  seems  to  serve 
as  the  Botany  Bay  for  the  unconvicted 
sinners  of  the  western  w'orld,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  feel  that  theirs  is  the  side  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  in  their  now  renewed  struggles 
with  Santa  Anna  and  his  barbarians. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  now  ascer¬ 
tained,  form  a  vast  continuous  wall,  with 
little  interruption,  from  the  plains  of  the 
Internal  Provinces  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
contain  a  world  of  strange  scenery  as  yet 
undisclosed  ;  for  it  is  only  on  some  half 
dozen  points  that  this  chain  is  crossed  by 
the  trappers  and  hunters  to  the  south,  and 
by  the  explorers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  north.  It  reaches  a  vast  and 
unknowm  height  in  the  southern  part,  about 
lat.  39,  in  a  range  called  the  Sierra  de  Ana- 
huac — a  name  not  indigenous,  but  given  by 
American  geographers  on  the  hypothesis 
that  this  Sierra  forms  the  northern  limit  of 
the  continuous  table-land  of  [Mexico  ;  and 
again  in  high  northern  latitudes,  between 

O  D  7 

f)3^  and  56^,  Mr.  Thompson, the  astronomer 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  “  reports 
that  he  found  peaks  more  than  26,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.”  So  says  Mr. 
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Farnham  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  hisj  fertile  spot  enclosed  by  rocks,  such  as  is 
authority.  Between  these  lofty  portions,  i  here  and  there  to  be  found  in  this  vast 
the  central  part  of  the  range  varies  very  stony  wilderness,  is  picturesquely  termed 
much  in  elevation — from  low  arid  ranges  to  a  “  hole,”  a  steep  ridge  a  “  bluff,”  conical 
lofty  peaks.  The  Sierra  of  Anahuac  itself,  peaks  “  butes,”  (French,  butte,)  while  a  dark, 
Mr.  Farnham  estimates  conjecturally  at  narrow  ravine  is  called  a  “  kenyon” — the 
about  15,000  feet.  |  origin  of  which  name  we  cannot  divine. 

Mr.  Farnham  crossed  the  mountains  in,  VV'est  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  desert 
about  lat.  40°,  by  a  route  we  have  never  j  extends  again,  from  the  Mexican  border  to 
before  seen  described  ;  but  interesting  in  a  |  the  Columbia.  I'he  great  Colorado  of  the 
geographical  point  of  view,  from  being  |  west  is  said  to  flow  many  hundred  miles 
close  to  the  central  knot  whence  the  great  j  through  a  ravine,  cut  perpendicularly  in  the 
rivers  flow  in  various  directions  ; — the  Rio  .  flat,  arid  waste.  Its  banks  are  uncultivable, 
del  Norte  to  the  south,  the  Platte  and  At-  and  its  impetuous  eddies  defy  navigation, 
kansas  to  the  east,  the  Saptin,  or  south  I  Two  Catholic  missionaries  once  attempted 
branch  of  the  Columbia  to  the  west,  the  to  descend  the  stream  in  a  boat,  but  their 
great  Colorado  towards  the  Gulf  of  Cali-  fate  was  never  known.  A  party  of  trappers 
fornia.  All  these  rise  close  together.  Yet  made  the  same  experiment,  but  were  soon 
the  general  character  of  this  part  of  the  forced  to  abandon  their  boat,  and  hardly 
chain  seems  to  be  that  of  extreme  aridity,  escaped  with  their  lives.  North-west  of 
Snow  lies  on  the  highest  peaks;  the  rocky  thiswdd  river  lies  the  great  salt  lake  of  the 
vales  are  bare  and  desolate  as  those  of  Idu-  Eutaws,  the  Dead  Sea  of  North  America, 
mea,  and  the  sufferings  of  his  parly  from  It  has  never  yet  been  visited  by  civilized 
drought  and  want  of  provisions  were  ex-  traveller  :  according  to  report,  it  lies  in  a 
treme.  He  even  rises  to  the  pathetic  when  fine  climate  ;  but  its  shores  are  a  desert, 
he  describes  the  sacrifice  of  their  last  dog,  composed  of  swells  of  sand  and  bare  brown 
after  a  fast  of  fifty  hours.  “Some  of  the  loam,  on  which  sufficient  moisture  does  not 
men  declared  that  dogs  made  excellent  fall  to  sustain  any  other  vegetation  than  the 
mutton  ;  but  on  this  point  there  existed  j  wild  wormword  and  prickly  pear.  It  is 
between  us  what  politicians  term  an  honest  j  supposed  to  be  two  hundred  miles  in  length 
difference  of  opinion.  To  me  it  tasted  like  j  and  eighty  broad  ;  the  water  extremely  salt 
the  flesh  of  a  dog,  a  singed  dog  ;  and  appe-  •  and  heavy.  But  all  attempts  to  explore  it 
tite,  keen  though  it  was,  and  edged  by  ai  have  hitherto  failed,  from  the  utter  want  of 
fast  of  fifty  hours, could  not  but  be  sensibly  fresh  water  on  its  banks,  except  where  one 
alive  to  the  fact,  that  whether  cooked  or  stream  flows  in  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
barking,  a  dog  is  still  a  dog  every  where.”  Still  further  to  the  north,  from  the  same 

The  great  untrodden  Sierra  de  Anahuac  portion  of  the  mountains,  flows  the  Saptin 
formed  a  magnificent  spectacle,  as  seen  by  or  Lewis’s  river,  the  great  southern  branch 
Mr.  Farnham  from  the  ridges  which  enclose 
the  Arkansas.  “  It  was  visible,”  says  he, 

“  for  at  least  one  hundred  miles  of  latitude  ; 
and  the  nearest  point  was  so  far  distant,  that 
the  dip  of  the  horizon  concealed  all  that 
portion  of  it  below  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation.  The  whole  mass  was  purely 
white.  The  principal  irregularity  percep¬ 
tible  was  a  slight  undulation  on  the  upper 
edge.  'There  was,  however,  a  perceptible 
shading  on  the  lower  edge,  produced,  per¬ 
haps,  by  ridges  protruding  from  the  general 
outline.  But  the  mass,  at  least  ninety  miles 
distant,  as  white  as  milk,  the  home  of  the  The  Saptin  conducts  the  traveller  to  the 
frosts  of  all  ages,  stretching  away  to  the  great  Columbia — a  w'ild  romantic  river, 
north  by  west  full  a  hundred  miles,  unsealed  dashing  its  enormous  mass  of  waters 
by  any  living  being,  except  perhaps  by  the 
bold  bird  of  our  national  arms,  is  an  object 
of  amazing  grandeur,  unequalled  probably 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.” 

The  nomenclature  which  the  hunters 
have  bestow'ed  on  the  various  features  of 
these  mountains  is  rather  peculiar.  A  small  1  ground  between  ourselves  and  the  Ameri- 


through  pass  after  pass  of  the  mountain  ridg¬ 
es,  which  it  cuts  transversely  in  the  whole 
of  its  course.  Its  valley  forms  the  “  Ore¬ 
gon  territory,”  which  has  been  lately  made 
the  subject  of  so  much  brave  speaking  in 
Congress;  and  which  remains  debatable 


of  the  Columbia  ;  and  along  w’hich  the 
main  stream  of  internal  traffic  between  the 
eastern  and  w’estern  coast  of  the  Continent 
must  eventually  pass.  Yet  a  wilder  and 
more  unpromising  region  than  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  miles  traversed  by  this  great  river  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Its  valley  seems  to 
form  a  portion  of  that  vast  volcanic  belt 
which  girdles  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  flows 
over  rugged  platforms  of  black  lava,  or 
“  cut  rock,”  and  through  plains  of  sand  and 
scoria,  furnishing  nothing  but  the  wild 
wormwood  and  bunch-grass. 
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cans.  And,  notwithstanding  the  length  to 
which  our  geographical  researches  have 
already  run,  we  must  be  pardoned  for  be¬ 
stowing  a  few  words,  m  conclusion,  on  a 
region  which  promises  to  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  than  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  probably,  at  present,  aware. 

For,  however  paradoxical  the  assertion 
may  appear,  this  is  the  last  corner  of  the 
earth  left  free  for  the  occupation  of  a  civil¬ 
ized  race.  When  Oregon  shall  be  colo¬ 
nized,  the  map  of  the  world  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  filled  up.  The  romantic  days  in 
which  every  new  adventurer  saw,  in  the 
first  green  shores  which  greeted  him,  the 
nursery  of  some  new  empire  to  be  called 
by  his  name,  are  gone  by  for  ever.  The 
world  has  grown  old  in  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  more  rapidly  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  thousand.  Our  future  con¬ 
quests  must  be  over  the  power  of  the  other 
elements.  Earth  has  little  more  surface  left 
to  dispose  of.  Of  Australia  we  know  nearly 
all  that  will  ever  be  worth  knowing  ;  and, 
although  there  is  room  enough  there  for  a 
great  multiplication  of  inhabitants,  there 
are  no  new  spots  of  value  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  fresh  colonies.  Of  the  beautiful 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  loveliest  and  the 
largest  are  already  appropriated.  Asia  be¬ 
longs  to  another  race.  The  vast  and  teem- 
ino"  solitudes  of  South  America  afford  room 
for  Empires;  but  their  air  breathes  death 
to  the  northern  colonist.  The  only  region 
of  any  extent,  of  temperate  climate  and 
agricultural  capability,  which  still  invites 
swarms  from  the  old  hives  of  mankind,  is 
that  which  stretches  along  the  west  coast 
of  America,  between  the  extreme  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Mexicans  and  those  of  the 
Russians.  Formerly,  this  coast  was  near¬ 
ly  inaccessible  :  lying  to  the  windward  of 
the  steady  easterly  currents  of  air,  it  was 
of  difficult  and  uncertain  approach  ;  and  the 
seas  which  wash  it  were  unknown  to  com¬ 
merce.  Now,  steam  will  render  it  ap¬ 
proachable  at  every  season,  and  from  every 
quarter.  The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  lies 
but  eight  or  ten  days’  sail  from  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  now  as  well  known  as  the 
Azores,  and  as  much  visited  by  European 
and  American  vessels.  This  country,  once 
settled,  will  command  the  Pacific.  It  will 
communicate  directly  with  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  China  ;  and  should  the  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  be  effected,  it 
will  be  within  forty  or  fifty  days’  voyage 
from  the  shores  of  Britain. 

Generally  speaking,  Oregon  consists  of 
mountains.  The  Columbia  river,  its  chief 
geographical  feature,  in  falling  from  the 


I  Rocky  mountains  to  the  sea,  cuts  trans- 
j  versely  three  or  four  distinct  mountain 
ridges,  running  north  and  south  ;  one  of 
:  them,  which  the  Americans  call  the  Presi- 
,  dent’s  range,  of  very  great  height,  attaining 
}  the  elevation  of  15,000  or  16,000  feet  in 
j  single  peaks,  some  of  which  frown  almost 
j  immediately  over  its  waters.  As  might  be 
j  supposed  from  the  character  of  the  country, 
j  this  river  presents  a  succession  of  magnifi- 
i  cent  rapids,  perhaps  unequalled  in  grandeur 
'  by  those  of  any  other  American  stream. 

I  Mr.  Farnham  thus  describes  the  “  Cas- 
j  cades,”  the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
1  navigation  of  the  river,  which  occur  where 

j  ^  o  '  ^ 

j  it  cuts  through  the  “  President’s  range.” 

I  “  The  bed  of  the  river  here  is  a  vast  inclined 
j  trough  of  white  rocks,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  deep, 

!  about  400  yards  wide  at  the  top,  and  diminish¬ 
ing  to  about  half  that  width  at  the  bottom.  The 
length  of  this  trough  is  about  a  mile.  In  tliat 
distance  the  water  fulls  about  130  feet ;  in  the 
rapids,  above  and  below  it,  about  twenty  feet, 
making  the  whole  descent  about  150  feet.  The 
I  quantity  of  water  which  passes  here  is  incalcu- 
i  lable.  But  an  approximate  idea  of  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  velocity  is 
so  great  that  the  eye  with  difficulty  follows  ob¬ 
jects  floating  on  the  surface,  yet  such  is  its  vol¬ 
ume  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river,  that  it  rises 
and  bends  like  a  sea  of  molten  glass  over  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  immense  rocks,  without  breaking  its  sur¬ 
face  except  near  the  shores ;  so  deep  and  vast 
is  the  mighty  flood. 

In  the  June  freshets,  when  the  melted 
snow  comes  down  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  Cascades  must  discharge  more 
water  than  Niagara ;  they  carry  ofT  the 
whole  store  of  350,000  square  miles-  The 
accessaries  of  the  scene  are  of  a  very*^  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  ;  black  craggy  rocks,  covered 
with  forests  of  enormous  pines,  surmount- 
ed  by  glaciers  and  snowy  peaks. 

North  of  the  Columbia  the  country  is  in 
general  a  labyrinth  of  mountain  ranges,  but 
interspersed  with  extensive  valleys,  and 
covered  with  a  growth  of  heavy  timber; 
the  climate  mild  for  the  latitude,  biit  moist 
and  tempestuous.  The  following  is  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  north-western  corner  of 
the  continent,  between  this  river  and  the 
Arctic  regions,  by  Mr.  Brinsley  Hinds,  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  recent  expedition  of  Captain 
Belcher,  in  his  rather  fanciful  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  globe  into  “  regions  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,”  in  the  appendix  to  that  work: — 

“  The  surface  is  irregular,  consisting  entirely 
of  mountain  and  valley,  without  the  least  pre¬ 
tensions  to  plain  ;  the  former  composed  chiefly 
of  primitive  rocks,  among  which  granite  is 
abundant,  quartz  is  sometimes  seen,  and  rarely, 
1  believe,  limestone.  The  soil  is  often  rich,  from 
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the  great  accumulation  and  rapid  decompo- 
*?ilion  of  vegetable  remains. 

“  Being  fully  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
ocean,  and  westerly  winds  prevailing,  the 
climate  is  considerably  modified.  Compared 
with  Europe  it  is  far  cooler  for  the  latitude,  and 
with  the  opposite  coast,  without  those  extremes 
so  common  there.  It  is.  however,  much  more 
moist  than  cither,  and  the  rainy  days  arc  very 
frequent.  In  56°  N.  lat.,  the  mean  temperature 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  46°  5'.  and  the  range 
of  the  year  from  2°  5'  to  91°  9'.  Only  thirty- 
seven  really  clear  and  fine  days  were  experi¬ 
enced  ;  on  forty-six  snow  fell,  and  on  the  rest 
more  or  less  rain.  This  was  at  Sitka,  or  J\ew 
Archangel. 

“Though  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  are 
great,  soil  is  abundant,  and  the  investing  vege¬ 
tation  vigorous.  The  constant  moisture  favors 
premature  decay,  and  thus  the  trees  are  early 
undermined,  and,  falling  from  their  ranks  in  the 
forest,  cover  the  ground  in  vast  numbers.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  thickly  the  surface  is 
crowded  with  these,  unless  by  recalling  some¬ 
thing  like  the  vast  accumulations  of  the  coal 
measures.  Within  the  tropics  1  have  never 
seen  any  thing  equal  to  the  scene  of  desolation 
the  northern  part  of  this  region  presents: 
branches  of  trees,  of  great  length  and  clear  ol 
branches,  are  seen  on  all  sides  strewed  in  tiers, 
and  covered  with  a  dense  agamic  vegetation. 
It  would  often  seem  as  if  limy  were  unable  to 
attain  fi  good  old  age — as.  always  exposed  to 
moisture  from  the  repeated  rains,  they  have 
yielded  to  its  influence  immediately  that  that 
period  of  life  arrived  when  the  activity  of  vege¬ 
tation  diminishes.” 

South  of  the  Columbia,  the  character  of 
the  country  completely  changes,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  very  suddenly.  The  forests  give 
place  to  an  open  undulating  country,  still 
clad  with  magnilicent  trees  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridges.  In  the  interior  the  plains  are 
perfectly  arid,  the  soil  volcanic,  and  buf¬ 
falo’s  dung  supplies  the  place  of  fuel.  But 
the  tract  intervening  between  the  western¬ 
most  of  the  parallel  ranges  of  mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  enjoying  more 
moisture  than  the  rest,  produces  trees  of  a 
size  hardly  equalled  within  the  tropics. 
This  portion  of  Oregon  appears  to  be  the 
favorite  habitat  of  the  universally  dis¬ 
seminated  tribe  of  pines.  Tlie  hemlock, 
spruce,  and  red  cedar  of  Eastern  America 
grow  here  in  profusion,  besides  other  vari¬ 
eties,  of  which  rare  specimens  only  have 
found  their  way  to  this  country.  The 
beautiful  Pinxis  Douglassii  grows  200  feet 
from  the  ground  without  a  limb,  and  is  five, 
seven,  or  even  nine  fathoms  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  near  the  root.  On  the  Umpqua,  in 
latitude  43'*',  the  pines  grow  to  280  feet  in 
height;  “the  cones  or  seed  vessels  are 
in  the  form  of  an  egg,  and  oftentimes  more 
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than  a  foot  in  length  ;  the  seed  are  as  large 
as  the  castor  bean.”  Fine  grassy  glades 
diversify  the  intervals  of  the  forest.  The 
climate  is  mild,  moist,  and  variable  for  six 
months  of  the  year;  but  the  rain,  even 
then,  is  so  light,  that  Mr.  Farnham  ob¬ 
served  that  the  vegetable  mould  lay  on  the 
steep  hills; — a  sure  proof  that  they  are 
not  liable  to  be  swept  by  heavy  storms. 
This  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  when 
it  is  considered  that  this  country  has  a 
westerly  exposure,  and  fronts  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Such  is  Oregon,  a  land  of  magnificent 
scenery,  and  a  healthy  climate;  of  limited 
agricultural  capabilities,  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  unproductive  soil,  but  with  fer¬ 
tile  ground  enough  to  form  the  home  of 
a  new  nation  :  poor  in  harbors,  and  defi¬ 
cient  in  navigable  rivers,  hut  yet  by  no 
means  inaccessible,  and  possessing  an  ad¬ 
mirable  geographical  situation  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  The  tribes  of  Indians 
which  wander  over  its  surface  are  few  in 
number,  chiefly  subsisting  by  salmon  fish¬ 
ing  and  on  roots,  and  very  inferior  in  physi¬ 
cal  power  and  in  ferocious  energy  to  their 
brethren  of  the  Prairies.  But,  for  this  very 
reason,  they  offer  the  less  obstructions  to 
the  operations  of  the  colonist;  and,  it  must 
be  added,  that  their  simple,  inoffensive 
habits  of  life  are  found  to  be  accompanied 
in  many  cases  with  a  moral  elevation, 
which  ranks  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
far  above  most  savages  ;  and  forms  but  too 
striking  a  contrast  to  the  morals  and  habits 
of  the  wandering  whites  and  half-breeds 
who  visit  them  from  the  East.  No  race  of 
men  appears  to  live  in  so  much  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  in¬ 
visible  world.  “  Simply  to  call  these  peo¬ 
ple  religious,”  says  Irving,  in  the  character 
of  Captain  Bonreville,  speaking  of  some 
tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
“  would  convey  hut  a  faint  idea  of  the 
deep  hue  of  piety  and  devotion  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  of  their  conduct.  They 
are  more  like  a  nation  of  saints  than  a  herd 
of  savages.”  Among  such  people  as  these, 
the  exertions  of  a  few  Missionaries  have 
met  with  rather  more  than  usual  success; 
but  extermination  treads  rapidly  on  their 
lieels.  Christian  Indians  are  found  here 
and  lhr‘rc  up  the  wildest  valleys  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  “  Crickie,”  a 
Skyuse,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Farnham  as 
a  guide,  not  only  said  his  prayers  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  but  was  in  the  daily  habit  of 
using  “a  small  mirror,  pocket-comb,  soap, 
and  a  towel,”  in  his  travels — a  union  of 
piety  with  cleanliness  rarely  to  be  found, 
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wc  suspect,  among  the  most  gifted  brethren 
of  the  churches  of  the  States. 

At  present  the  only  fixed  inhabitants  of 
this  vast  wilderness,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
people  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  and  a  few  hundred  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Americans  ;  chiefly  men  tired  with 
the  wandering  life  of  the  deserts,  who  have 
established  themselves  as  agricultural  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Wallamette,  near  j 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  They  have  at  i 
present  no  government — being  recognized 
subjects  neither  of  Britain  nor  the  United 
States — but  are  demanding  loudly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Farnham,  to  be  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  great  Republic. 
However  this  may  be,  they  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  partially  under  the  control  of  a  power 
not  very  responsible  to  either  State,  but  of 
which  all  the  instincts  and  habits  are  tho¬ 
roughly  British  and  anti-American  —  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

Few  among  us  are  aware  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  resources  and  wide-spreading  plans 
of  this  remarkable  Society,  which  has  ex¬ 
ercised  in  its  barren  domains  a  steady  en¬ 
terprising  policy  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
East  India  company  itself ;  and  now,  in  Mr. 
Farnham’s  language,  occupies  and  controls 
more  than  one-ninth  of  the  soil  of  the  globe. 
The  great  business  of  this  Company  is  the 
fur-trade,  of  which  it  is  now  nearly  the  sole 
monopolist  throughout  all  the  choicest  fur¬ 
bearing  regions  of  North  America,  with  the 
exception  of  the  portion  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  The  bulk  of  its  empire  is  se¬ 
cured  to  it  by  charter  ;  but  it  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Oregon  as  debatable  land,  under 
stipulations  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  stockholders  are  British  ;  the 
management  of  its  affairs  in  America  is 
carried  on  by  “  partners,’  so  called,  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  agents  paid  by  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  net  income  of  the  company. 
These  are  scattered  in  various  posts  over 
the  whole  territory  between  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  the  Pacific.  The  governor-general  re¬ 
sides  in  York  Factory,  on  the  former. 
They  are  chiefly  Scotsmen  ;  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  shrewdness,  daring,  and  com¬ 
mercial  activity,  is  probably  not  to  be 
found  in  the  same  number  of  heads  in  the 
world.  Before  1820,  this  body  carried  on 
a  fierce  contest  with  the  North-West  Com¬ 
pany — attended  u'ith  hideous  battles  of  In¬ 
dians  and  half-breeds,  and  the  burning  and 
sacking  of  each  other's  posts.  In  1821,  the 
two  Companies  w'ere  consolidated  ;  since 
which  time  they  have  had  no  British  rival, 
and  have  exerted  all  their  policy  to  repress 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 


In  this  they  seem  to  have  thoroughly  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  attempts  of  the  Americans  to 
establish  a  fur-trade  of  their  own,  one  by  one 
have  ended  in  disappointment.  Their  own 
trappers  and  hunters  prefer  the  markets  of 
the  Company.  Its  agents  seek  out  the 
Americans — so,  at  least,  they  complain — 
outbid  them,  and  under-sell  them,  in  every 
point  to  which  they  can  penetrate.  The 
“  Pacific  Fur  Company,”  the  scheme  of 
John  Jacob  Astor,  commemorated  by 
VV’^ashington  Irving,  those  of  Captain 
Wyeth,  and  many  other  American  adven¬ 
turers,  have  failed  against  the  strength  and 
perseverance  of  the  old  monopoly.  Its 
traders  supply  the  demand,  such  as  it  is, 
both  of  Indians  and  white  hunters  for  Euro¬ 
pean  goods  over  all  the  north-west  ;  for 
they  are  said  to  sell  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  Americans;  and 
“  there  seems  a  certainty,”  says  Mr.  Farn¬ 
ham,  “  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
will  engross  the  entire  trade  of  the  North 
Pacific,  as  it  has  that  of  Oregon.”  So 
powerful  is  this  body  on  the  continent,  that 
it  has  actually  established  a  kind  of  game- 
laws  over  a  region  twice  as  large  as  Eu¬ 
rope,  regulating  the  quantity  of  “  trapping” 
to  be  done  in  particular  districts,  and  uni¬ 
formly  diminishing  it  w'heneverthe  returns 
show  a  deficiency  in  its  production  of  ani¬ 
mals.  It  keeps  both  savages  and  whites  in 
order,  by  putting  into  serious  practice  the 
threat  of  “exclusive  dealing.”  Mr.  Farn¬ 
ham  met  with  an  American  in  Oregon,  who 
informed  him  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
offence  taken,  (very  unjustly  of  course,) 
“  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  refused,  for 
a  number  of  years,  to  sell  him  a  shred  of 
clothing;  and  as  there  are  no  other  traders 
in  the  country,  he  was  compelled,  during 
their  pleasure,  to  wear  skins!” 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  all 
discussion  of  the  question  now  pending  be- 
tw'een  Britain  and  America  as  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Oregon.  We  have  been  anxious, 
on  the  present  occasion,  only  to  point  out 
the  existence,  and  the  capabilities  of  this 
region — the  remotest  nook  of  the  world, 
and  the  last  vacant  space,  as  w’c  have  said, 
for  the  plantation  of  a  new  people.  The 
land  which  is  to  command  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  give  the  law  to  its  myriad  islands, 
cannot  long  remain  unoccupied.  It  calls 
loudly  on  those  w’ho  have  foresight — on 
those  who  can  estimate  the  promise  of  the 
future — to  forecast  its  destiny.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  never  show  themselves  deficient  in 
this  branch  of  political  w'isdom.  They  are 
familiar  wdth  w'hat  we  can  scarcely  realize 
— the  rapid  march  of  time  in  the  western 
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world.  Almost  before  vve  have  satiated 
ourselves  with  the  mere  contemplation  of 
a  newly-discovered  portion  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness — before  its  lines  are  mapped  out,  and 
the  names  of  its  natural  features  become 
familiar  to  our  ears — the  wilderness  is 
gone,  the  mountains  stripped  of  their  for¬ 
ests,  the  rivers  alive  with  navigation.  The 
Far  West  will  change  as  rapidly  as  the 
East  has  done.  In  the  words  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving — “  The  fur-bearing  animals  ex¬ 
tinct,  a  complete  change  will  come  over 
the  scene;  the  gay  fur  trapper  and  his 
steed,  decked  out  in  wild  array,  and  tink¬ 
ling  with  bells  and  trinketry  ;  the  savage 
war  chief,  plumed,  and  ever  on  the  prowl ; 
the  trader’s  cavalcade,  winding  through 
defiles  and  over  naked  plains,  with  the 
stealthy  war  party  lurking  on  its  trail ;  the 
buffalo  chase,  the  hunting  camp,  the  mad 
carouse  in  the  midst  of  danger,  the  night 
attack,  the  scamper,  the  fierce  skirmish 
among  rocks  and  cliffs — all  this  romance 
of  savage  life,  which  yet  exists  among  the 
mountains,  will  then  exist  but  in  frontier 
story,  and  seem  like  the  fictions  of  chivalry 
or  fairy  tale.” 

Surely  it  well  behoves  us,  who  have  an 
interest  in  every  new  corner  of  the  earth, 
to  note  the  signs  of  these  changes,  and  turn 
them  to  our  profit  when  we  may.  And  one 
thing  strikes  us  forcibly.  However  the  po¬ 
litical  question  between  England  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  to  the  ownership  of  Oregon,  may 
be  decided,  Oregon,  will  never  be  colonized 
overland  from  the  Eastern  States.  It  is 
with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the  entire  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  the  two  regions  that  we  have 
gone,  perhaps  at  tedious  length,  into  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  geographical  pe'^uliarities 
of  the  vast  space  which  separates  them.  It 
is  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
westernmost  limit  of  the  fertile  part  of  the 
Prairies,  to  the  cultivable  region  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Six  months  of  the  year,  the  whole 
of  this  space  is  a  howling  wilderness  of 
snow  and  tempests.  During  the  other  six, 
it  exhibits  every  variety  of  hopeless  sterili¬ 
ty  ; — plains  of  arid  sand,  defiles  of  volcanic  | 
rock,  hills  covered  with  bitter  shrubs,  and 
snowy  mountains  of  many  days’ journey  ; 
and  its  level  part  is  traversed  by  the  for¬ 
midable  predatory  cavalry  we  have  describ¬ 
ed — an  enemy  of  more  than  Scythian  sav¬ 
ageness  and  endurance,  who  cannot  be 
tracked,  overtaken,  or  conciliated.  ^Ve 
know  and  admire  the  extraordinary  energy 
which  accompanies  the  rambling  habits  of 
the  citizens  of  the  States  ;  we  know  the 
feverish,  irresistible  tendency  to  press  on¬ 
ward,  which  induces  thesettler  topush  to  the 
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uttermost  limits  of  practicable  enterprise, 
regardless  of  the  teeming  and  inviting  re¬ 
gions  he  may  leave  behind.  Still,  with 
these  natural  obstacles  between,  we  cannot 
but  imagine  that  the  world  must  assume  a 
new  face  before  the  American  wagons  make 
plain  the  road  to  the  Columbia,  as  they 
have  done  to  the  Ohio.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  long  line  of  coast  invites  emigration 
from  the  over-peopled  shores  of  the  old 
world.  When  once  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
is  rendered  traversable,  the  voyage  will  be 
easier  and  shorter  than  that  to  Australia; 
which  thirty  thousand  of  our  countrymen 
have  made  in  a  single  year.  Whoever, 
therefore,  is  to  be  the  future  owners  of 
Oregon,  its  people  will  come  from  Europe. 
The  Americans  have  taken  up  the  question 
in  earnest ;  their  Press  teems  with  writings 
on  the  subject ;  we  need  only  mention  the 
able  Memoir  of  Mr.  Greenhow,  ‘  Transla¬ 
tor  to  the  Department  of  State,’  in  which 
their  claim  is  historically  deduced  with 
much  ingenuity.  French  writers,  as  may 
be  supposed,  are  already  advocating  the 
American  view.  Let  us  abandon  ours,  from 
motives  of  justice,  if  the  right  be  proved 
against  us  ;  from  motives  of  policy,  if  it  be 
proved  not  worth  contesting — but  not  in 
mere  indolence.  Let  us  not  fold  our  hands 
under  the  idle  persuasion  that  we  have  col¬ 
onies  enough  ;  that  it  is  mere  labour  in  vain 
to  scatter  the  seed  of  future  nations  over 
the  earth  ;  that  it  is  but  trouble  and  expense 
to  govern  them.  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
on  which  the  maintenance  of  that  perilous 
greatness  to  which  we  have  attained  de- 
pends,  more  than  all  the  rest,  it  is  Coloni¬ 
zation  ;  the  opening  of  new  markets,  the 
creation  of  new  customers.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  great  fields  of  emigration  in  Cana- 
da  and  Australia  promise  room  enough  for 
more  than  we  can  send.  But  the  worst 
and  commonest  error  respecting  Coloniza¬ 
tion,  is  to  regard  it  merely  as  that  which  it 
can  never  be — a  mode  of  checking  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  people.  What  we  want  is,  not  to 
draw  oflf  driblets  from  our  teeming  multi¬ 
tudes,  but  to  found  new  nations  of  com¬ 
mercial  allies.  And,  in  this  view,  every 
new  colony  founded,  far  from  diverting 
strength  from  the  older  ones,  infuses  into 
them  additional  vigor.  To  them  as  well 
as  the  mother  country  it  opens  a  new  mar¬ 
ket.  It  forms  a  new  link  in  the  chain  along 
which  our  commercial  inter-communication 
is  carried — touching  and  benefiting  every 
point  in  the  line  as  it  passes.  Thus,  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  the  prosperity  of  the  West  India 
Islands  was  the  great  stimulus  to  the  peo¬ 
pling  of  North  America  ;  the  newer  colony 
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of  Canada  has  flourished  through  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  our  settlements  in  the  Slates; 
the  market  of  New  Zealand  will  excite 
production  in  Australia.  The  uttermost 

fjortions  of  the  earth  are  our  inheritance; 
et  us  not  throw  it  away  in  mere  supineness, 
or  in  deference  to  the  wise  conclusions  of 
those  sages  of  the  discouraging  school, 
W'ho,  had  they  been  listened  to,  w'ould  have 
checked,  one  by  one,  all  the  enterprises 
which  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world 
in  the  last  thirty  years. 


MISCELLANY. 

English  Peasantry  in  the  Middle  Ages. — 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  stated  that  the 
agricultural  population  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
which  he  compared  with  the  Roman  coloni,  were  a 
different  race  from  the  free  men  ;  that  they  were 
the  remains  of  the  conquered  people  who  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  parts  of  Europe  which  were  subdued  by 
the  Saxon  and  other  Germanic  tribes.  When  the 
Saxons  came  to  England,  they  brought  with  them 
their  agricultural  population,  which,  becoming  here 
mixed  with  the  conquered  Britons  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  in  differents  parts  of  the  island,  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  subsequent  difference  of  dialect.  The 
common  name  of  the  peasant  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  theotCy  which  means  a  bondman.  Va¬ 
rious  instances  were  adduced,  showing  the  degraded 
position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  theows.  There  was 
originally  no  law  which  interfered  between  the 
lord  of  the  soil  and  his  theows,  who  were  therefore 
exposed  to  all  kinds  of  outrage  and  injustice.  Af¬ 
ter  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  clergy  con¬ 
tinually  exerted  themselves  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  ;  and  hence  a  few  laws  were  from  time 
to  time  enacted  for  their  protection.  This  class 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  constantly  receiving 
on  one  side  accession  to  its  numbers,  while,  on  the 
other,  it  w  as  diminished  by  manumission.  There 
were  different  means  by  which  a  free  man  became 
a  theow :  sometimes  he  sold  himself  to  obtain  a 
living,  when  no  other  means  were  left,  or  to  obtain 
the  protection  of  a  master  against  his  personal 
enemies.  It  w’as  the  punishment  of  various  crimes 
to  condemn  the  offender  to  bondship.  A  free 
father  had  the  right  of  selling  his  children  under  a 
certain  age,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
practice.  Amid  the  turbulence  of  unsettled  times, 
men  were  often  betrayed  into  slavery  by  their  ene¬ 
mies,  or  by  persons  who  made  a  profit  by  the  sale. 

Mr.  Wright  gave  several  examples  of  manumis¬ 
sion  from  contemporary  manuscripts,  which  aflbrd 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  society.  One 
of  the  strongest  incitements  to  manumission  was 
piety  :  many  instances  were  pointed  out  of  theow’s 
set  free  for  the  love  of  God.  A  theow  sometimes 
saved  money  to  buy  the  freedom  of  himself  and  his 
family.  A  freeman  bought  the  freedom  of  a  theow 
woman  previous  to  contracting  marriage  with  her. 
And  sometimes  a  lord  set  free  some  of  his  theows, 
from  motives  of  gratitude.  The  legal  position  of 
the  servile  class  appears  to  have  changed  little  in 
the  period  following  the  entry  of  the  Normans; 


but  their  social  condition  was  much  more  misera¬ 
ble,  and  the  treatment  they  received  from  their 
lords  more  harsh.  The  personal  treatment  of  the 
theow  in  the  later  Saxon  times  appears  to  have 
been  far  more  mild  than  that  of  the  same  class  on 
the  continent.  In  France,  and  particularly  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  the  rillans — for  that  is  the  name  by  which 
they  were  designated — were  subjected  to  the 
greatest  indignities,  which  drove  them  into  fre¬ 
quent  insurrections  at  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth 
and  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  re¬ 
venge,  their  masters  slaughtered  them  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  treated  them  with  the  greatest  atrocities. 
The  Normans  brought  their  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  peasantry  into  England,  and  soon  rendered 
useless  all  the  law’s  and  customs  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  afibrded  them  some  protection.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  tillansy  or  peasants,  were  now 
loaded  with  oppressive  and  galling  taxes,  and 
services  to  their  lords.  Mr.  Wright  observed  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  Norman  masters  not  only  looked 
upon  the  peasantry  as  a  conquered  and  inferior 
race,  but,  what  was  very  remarkable,  they  who  in 
Normandy  had  deserted  their  own  language  to 
adopt  that  of  their  slaves,  in  England  looked  w’ith 
contempt  and  disdain  on  the  language  which  was 
nearly  that  of  their  own  forefathers.  The  position 
of  the  English  peasantry  appears  to  have  been 
most  degenerated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tw’elfth 
century. 

He  stated  that  manumission  was  less  frequent 
among  the  Anglo-Normans  than  it  had  been  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  gave  some  instances  in 
which  it  had  been  reversed,  and  frecd-men  reduced 
into  slavery.  On  the  whole,  the  serfs  or  villans  in 
England  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  Roman 
r.oloni.  They  were  robbed  without  mercy  by  their 
lords  ;  could  not  be  admitted  into  trades, — at  least, 
craftsmen  were  cautious  of  taking  them  appren¬ 
tices,  lest  they  should  be  reclaimed  by  their  lords  ; 
nor  yet  as  scholars.  The  Norman  troubadours 
were  unmeasured  in  their  satire  and  abuse  of  the 
oppressed  villans  ;  but  at  length  their  cause  was 
triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  author  of  Piers 
Ploughman.  The  insurrection  of  the  rustic  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  was  very  per¬ 
vading,  but  was  at  length  suppressed  with  great 
severities ;  and  the  condition  of  the  serfs  was 
scarcely  relieved  until  the  expiration  of  another 
century. —  Gentleman's  Mag. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith  and  the  Americans. — The 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  w  ho  it  seems  is  one  among  the 
innumerable  sufferers  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  repu¬ 
diating  States  of  the  American  Union,  has  published 
an  address  to  the  Congress  at  Washington,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  in  peculiarly  forcible  language  the 
infamy  and  fatal  consequences  of  such  conduct,  not 
only  in  a  pecuniary,  but  in  a  moral  and  political 
sense.  This  address  is  better  calculated  than  any 
thing  which  has  yet  appeared  to  touch  the  pride  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  America — the 
middle  classes,  through  w’hom,  if  at  all,  such  a 
change  in  public  opinion  is  to  be  brought  about, 
as  will  ultimately  produce  the  desired  objects,  of 
payment  to  the  suffering  British  creditors,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  American  character.  This  docu¬ 
ment  adopts  the  common  error  of  addressing  the 
Congress  of  the  Union,  instead  of  that  of  the 
particular  State  by  whose  bad  faith  the  writer  has 
suffered;  but  otherwise  the  sentiments  it  contains 
are  worthy  of  being  selected  as  texts  for  lectures 
and  popular  discourses  all  over  the  United  States, 

;  of  w  hich  the  people  are  so  fond,  and  which  neces- 
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sarily  possess  so  much  influence  over  them.  If 
ever  the  cry  of  “  agitate,  agitate,  agitate,”  may  with 
propriety  be  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  friends 
of  order  and  of  social  happiness,  this  is  the  instance, 
and  the  American  States  the  proper  arena  for  it. 

Tlie  following  is  the  address  referred  to  ; — 

“  THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY 

SMITH  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  CONGRESS  AT  WASH¬ 
INGTON. 

“  I  petition  your  honorable  House  to  institute 
some  measure  for  the  restoration  of  American 
credit,  and  for  the  repayment  of  debts  incurred 
and  repudiated  by  several  of  the  States.  Your 
petitioner  lent  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  sum  [ 
of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  some  public  improve¬ 
ment.  The  amount,  though  small,  is  to  him  im¬ 
portant,  and  is  a  saving  fVoni  a  life  income,  made  | 
with  dithculty  and  privation.  If  their  refusal  to 
pay  (from  which  a  very  large  number  of  English 
families  are  suflering)  had  been  the  result  of  w'ar, 
produced  by  the  unjust  aggression  of  powerful 
enemies;  if  it  had  arisen  from  civil  discord  ;  if  it 
had  proceeded  from  an  improvident  application  of 
means  in  the  first  years  of  self-government ;  if  it 
were  the  act  of  a  poor  State  struggling  against  the 
barrenness  of  nature — every  friend  of  America 
would  have  been  contented  to  w'ait  for  better 
times ;  but  the  fraud  is  committed  in  the  profound 
peace  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  richest  State  in  the 
Union,  after  the  wise  investment  of  the  borrowed 
money  in  roads  and  canals,  of  which  the  repudiators 
are  every  day  reaping  the  advantage.  It  is  an  act 
of  bad  faith  which  (all  its  circumstances  considered) 
has  no  parallel,  and  no  excuse. 

“  Nor  is  it  only  the  loss  of  property  w'hich  your 
petitioner  laments  :  he  laments  still  more  that  im¬ 
mense  power  which  the  bad  faith  of  America  has 
given  to  aristocratical  opinions,  and  to  the  enemies 
of  free  institutions,  in  the  old  world.  It  is  vain 
any  longer  to  appeal  to  history,  and  to  point  out  the 
wrongs  which  the  many  have  received  from  the  few. 
The  Americans,  who  boast  to  have  improved  the 
institutions  of  the  old  world,  have  at  least  equalled 
its  crimes.  A  great  nation,  after  tram[)ling  under 
foot  all  earthly  tyranny,  has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud 
as  enortnoiis  as  ever  disgraced  the  worst  king  of  the 
most  degraded  nation  of  Europe. 

“  It  is  most  painful  to  your  petitioner  to  see  that 
American  citizens  excite,  wherever  they  may  go, 
the  recollection  that  they  belong  to  a  dishonest 
people,  w'iio  pride  themselves  on  having  tricked 
and  pillaged  Europe;  and  this  mark  is  fixed  by 
their  faithless  legislators  on  some  of  the  best  and 
most  honorable  men  in  the  world,  whom  every 
Euglishman  has  been  eager  to  see,  and  proud  to 
receive. 

“It  is  a  subject  of  serious  concern  to  your  peti¬ 
tioner  that  you  are  losing  all  that  power  which  the 
friends  of  freedom  rejoiced  that  you  possessed, 
looking  upon  you  as  the  ark  of  human  happiness, 
and  the  most  splendid  picture  of  justice  and  of  w’is- 
dom  that  the  w'orld  had  yet  seen.  Little  did  the 
friends  of  America  expect  it,  and  sad  is  the  specta¬ 
cle  to  see  you  rejected  by  every  State  in  Europe,  as 
a  nation  w'ith  whom  no  contract  can  be  made,  be¬ 
cause  none  will  be  kept ;  unstable  in  the  very 
foundations  of  social  life,  deficient  in  the  elements 
of  good  faith,  men  who  prefer  any  load  of  infamy, 
however  great,  to  any  pressure  of  taxation,  however 
*igkt. 

“  Nor  is  it  only  this  gigantic  bankruptcy  for  so 
many  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  which  your 
petitioner  deplores,  but  he  is  alarmed  also  by  that 
total  want  of  shame  with  which  these  things  have 


been  done,  the  callous  immorality  with  which 
Europe  has  been  plundered,  that  deadness  of  the 
moral  sense  which  seems  to  preclude  all  return  to 
honesty,  to  perpetuate  this  new  infamy,  and  to 
threaten  its  extension  over  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

“  To  any  man  of  real  philanthropy,  who  receiveB 
pleasure  from  the  improvements  of  the  w’orld,  the 
repudiation  of  the  public  debts  of  America,  and  the 
shameless  manner  in  which  it  has  been  talked  of 
and  done,  is  the  most  melancholy  event  which  has 
happened  during  the  existence  of  the  present  gene¬ 
ration.  Your  petitioner  sincerely  prays  that  the 
great  and  good  men  still  existing  among  you  may, 
by  teaching  to  the  United  States  the  deep  disgrace 
they  have  incurred  in  the  whole  w’orld,  restore 
them  to  moral  health,  to  that  high  position  they 
have  lost,  and  w'hich,for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
it  is  so  important  they  should  ever  maintain ;  for 
the  United  t^tates  are  now  working  out  the  greatest 
of  all  political  problems,  and  upon  that  confederacy 
the  eyes  of  thinking  men  are  intensely  fixed,  to  see 
how  far  the  mass  of  mankind  can  be  trusted  with 
the  management  of  their  own  aft'airs,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  their  own  happiness.” — Colonial  Mag. 

Mr.  Buckingham  and  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Institute. — A  plan  has  been  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Buckingham  for  the  establishment  of  “  a  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Foreign  Institute”  for  facilitating  personal 
intercourse  between  the  educated  classes  of  all 
countries,  and  rendering  the  literary  circles  of  the 
metropolis  more  easily  accessible  to  visitors  from 
the  Continent,  the  colonies,  and  the  provinces. 
The  second  and  subordinate  object  of  the  institute 
is  stated  to  be  to  secure  for  Mr.  Buckingham  him¬ 
self  “  a  permanent  home  and  resting-place  after  his 
varied  and  active  life  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  an  honorable  occupation  and  pursuit,  by  which, 
while  laboring  for  the  intellectual  gratification  of 
others,  he  may  be  enabled  to  enjoy  a  moderate 
competency  himself.”  A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Hanover-square  Rooms  to  take  the  plan  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Earl  of  Devon  presided,  ami 
among  the  company  w’ere  Lord  Brougham,  Earl 
Grosvener,  Lord  James  Stuart,  Lord  Du<lley  Stuart, 
Admiral  Sir  E.  Codrington,  Thomas  W  yse.  Esq., 
M.  F.,  Charles  llindley,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Win.  Ewart, 
Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.  The 
Earl  of  Devon  entered  into  a  lengthened  statement 
of  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  establishment.  It  was  estimated  that  not 
less  than  200,000  strangers  visited  London  every 
year,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  present  the 
many  well-educated  and  accomplished  individuals 
who  were  included  in  that  number  with  facilities 
of  personal  intercourse,  under  proper  guards  for 
respectability,  and  at  the  same  time  at  a  moderate 
expense.  The  existing  clubs  had  not  supplied  that 
desideratum,  as  the  entrance  fee  to  most  of  them 
was  greater  than  any  stranger  could  be  expected  to 
pay  for  the  temporary  enjoyment  only  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  while  the  dilliculties  and  delays  in  the 
process  of  introduction  w'ere  now  greater  than 
visitors  would  be  able  or  disposed  to  encounter. 
The  expense  w’as  also  more  than  occasional  visit¬ 
ors  would  be  inclined  to  incur.  The  plan  of  a 
commodious  edifice  for  the  institute  was  prepared 
and  highly  ajiproved  of.  The  site  would  be  in  as 
central  a  position  at  the  west  end  as  was  practica¬ 
ble.  It  was  proposed  to  have  four  classes  of  mem¬ 
bers  at  difl'erent  rates  of  entrance  fees  and  annual 
subscriptions.  Twenty-five  lectures,  and  twenty- 
five  i'oirt'c*’,  to  which  ladies  would  bo  admissible, 
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should  be  given  each  session,  including  fifty  meet¬ 
ings  in  each  year,  to  all  of  which  the  members 
should  have  free  admission.  Distinguished  foreign 
travellers  visiting  London  only  for  a  short  period 
would  be  invited  to  join  the  institution  without 
cost.  Resolutions  approving  of  the  plans  suggested 
wore  proposed,  after  the  delivery  of  long  speeches, 
by  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  D.  Stuart,  and  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen.  In  the  course  of  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart’s  speech,  while  eulogizing  Mr.  Buckingham’s 
experience  as  a  traveller  and  an  author,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  that  that  gentleman  should  be  appointed 
“  resident  director  ”  of  the  institute,  an  amusing 
little  dialogue  occurred,  which  is  given  rerbatiin  : 

A  gentleman  w'ho  was  seated  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  interrupted  Lord  Stuart,  and  asked  in  a 
very  loud  tone  of  voice  whether  3Ir.  Buckingham 
had  not,  in  his  book  on  Palestine,  used  Lord  Valen- 
tia’s  plates  ? 

Lord  Brougham,  who  sat  next  the  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Buckingham,  simultaneously  replied,  “No.’’ 
The  gentleman  having  still  looked  rather  skeptic¬ 
ally,  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  very  angry  and  loud 
tone,  reiterated,  “  No,  1  say  no  ;  do  you  understand 
that  — (Laughter.)  You  have  got  your  answer. 
Mr.  Buckingham  says  no,  too— (Laughter.)  What 
more  do  you  want.^ — (Laughter.)  No,  no,  no;  do 
you  understand  that.^” — (Laughter.) 

The  gentleman  who  had  originally  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  said  he  understood  sufficiently  what  “  no” 
meant,  and  asked  his  lordship  whether  he  did  ? — 
(Laughter  and  confusion.) 

Lord  Brougham  (passionately)  :  Why,  the  man 
is  mad — (Laughter).  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  You  put 
a  question,  and  we  say  “  no  that  is  your  answer, 
— ro  ;  can  you  understand  that  ?  No  !  I  say  no. 

The  former  speaker  :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Lord  Brougham  (angrily):  We  don’t  care  whe¬ 
ther  you  are  or  not — (Laughter). 

The  storm  having  then  subsided. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  authorized  by  Mr. 
Buckingham  most  distinctly  and  emphatically  to 
deny  that  he  had  ever  used  the  plates  alluded  to. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  a  long 
list  of  officers  appointed.  The  “  institute”  may 
now,  therefore,  he  considered  as  established,  as 
Mr.  Buckingham  will  be  entrusted  to  carry  the 
plan  into  execution,  and  the  committee  will  only 
have  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. — Britannia. 

Movement  among  the  Jews  in  Germany. — 
No  one  accustomed  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  can  have  failed  to  remark  the 
indications  which  have  lately  occurred  that  events 
of  great  importance  connected  with  the  future  des¬ 
tiny  of  this  “peculiar”  people  are  being  rapidly 
evolved.  Besides  those  wJio  have  openly  avowed 
their  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of  our  Divine  Re¬ 
deemer,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
great  numbers  who  are  only  deterred  from  taking 
such  a  step  by  the  fear  of  the  persecution  and  pov¬ 
erty  to  which  they  w'ould  be  exposed  by  so  doing. 
There  has  been,  however,  an  extensive  movement 
in  the  Jew'ish  body,  which  has  not  subjected  the 
actors  in  it  to  such  pains  and  penalties,  but  which 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  preparing  the  way  for 
more  decided  and  gratifying  measures.  The  event 
to  which  we  refer  is  the  determination  to  which 
many  of  the  Jews  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in 
England,  have  come,  to  throw  off  the  authority  of 
the  Talmud — the  traditions  of  the  elders — and  to 
adhere  solely  to  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  pro¬ 
phets.  In  the  extract  which  follows,  and  which  is 
taken  from  the  Universal  German  Gazette  of  Leip- 


sic,  the  dissatisfaction  with  Judaism,  resulting  from 
the  conviction  that  it  is  in  vain  any  longer  to  look 
for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  is  seen  developing 
itself  in  another  manner  ;  and  the  determination  of 
the  Jews  to  allow  their  children  to  be  instructed  in 
Christianity  reminds  us  of  a  precisely  similar  case 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  interesting  w  ork  on 
the  “  Nestoriaii  Christians,”  respecting  the  Jews  of 
Ooroomiah,  a  large  city  on  the  western  borders  of 
Persia. 

The  Universal  German  Gazette  states  that  a  new 
Jewish  sect  has  been  formed  at  Leipsic,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Dr.  Creiznach,  and  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  the  event  : — “  Highly  interesting  is 
it  to  intjuire  into  the  origin  of  this  sect,  which 
clearly  and  openly  abandons  the  doctrines  of  Juda¬ 
ism,  without,  however,  adopting  those  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  long  struggle  preced¬ 
ed  this  event,  and  that  political  causes  had  their 
share  of  influence.  The  neirJeicSj  it  is  w  ell  known, 
have  already  for  a  long  time  neither  kept  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Talmud,  nor  the  laws  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Not  500  out  of  the  6000  Jew’ish  inhabi¬ 
tants  here  live  according  to  Jewish  laws,  and  that 
small  number  only  because  they  are  compelled  to 
do  so  from  personal,  not  conscientious  motives. 
They  even  pay  men  to  attend  the  synagogue,  so 
that  there,  at  least,  a  sufficient  number  is  present 
for  reading  prayers.  The  best,  therefore,  the  Jews 
could  do  is  to  adopt  Christianity  in  a  body.  But, 
in  doing  so,  they  have  to  swear  to  forms  of  creed 
in  which  they  have  no  faith.  Let  people  say  or 
think  what  they  please,  but  a  man  who  speaks 
candidly  what  lie  thinks,  certainly  deserves  more 
esteem  than  he  who  simulates  a  creed  in  which  he 
does  not  believe.  From  these  motives  they  form¬ 
ed  a  separate  sect,  which  obliges  the  members  to 
have  their  children  christened  and  educated  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  their  parents  be¬ 
coming  Christians  themselves.  This  idea  we  think 
is  the  best  and  most  honest,  but  it  nevertheless 
meets  with  opposition  from  persons  where  it  was 
least  to  be  expected.  Late  measures  also,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  converted  Jews,  had  great  influence  upon 
this  step.  ‘  Look,’  they  would  say,  ‘  the  Chris¬ 
tians  do  not  want  us  as  converted  Jew's ;  they  do 
not  call  us  Christians,  but  they  continue  to  give 
the  former  appellation  ;  let  us,  therefore,  much 
rather  remain  Christian  Jews,  such  as  the  gospels 
are  speaking  of.’  This  is  the  base  upon  which  the 
sect  is  founded,  and  declarations  are  now  arriving 
from  all  quarters  in  favor  of  it,  as  well  as  against  it. 
The  Jews  in  Austria  would  adopt  this  new  doc¬ 
trine  en  masse.,  but  they  are  afraid  that  it  would 
make  their  political  situation  worse.  De  Creiznach  is 
exactly  the  man  to  direct  a  matter  of  this  kind.  He 
has  zeal  and  energy,  and  as  to  classical  education 
and  learning  he  is  probably  the  first  among  the 
German  Jews.  His  literary  acquirements  are  al¬ 
most  as  incredible  as  his  extraordinary  memory, 
and  with  all  this  he  is  a  thorough  patriot,  and 
highly  esteemed  everywhere.  But  whether  this 
sect  will  spread  excessively  is  a  great  question.” — 
Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

Silk  Portraits. — Portraits  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  formed  alone  of 
black  and  white  silk,  the  shades  of  which  are  drawn 
out  so  as  to  efl’ect  very  exact  likenesses,  have  re¬ 
cently  been  presented  to  those  illustrious  person¬ 
ages  by  a  committee  of  w’eavers,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  British 
silks.  The  committee  has  also  in  progress  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  (4ueen  Dowager,  composed  of  similar 
materials. — Court  Journal. 
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OBITUARY. 

John  Murray,  Esq.— On  Tuesday  morning,  a 
few  minutes  past  eight  o’clock,  this  eminent  pub¬ 
lisher  and  bookseller  breathed  his  last :  having  been 
in  but  indilferent  health  for  several  months,  but 
only  alarmingly  ill  from  the  Friday  preceding.  Mr. 
Murray  would  have  been  sixty-five  if  he  had  lived 
to  November  next.  His  situation  in  the  literary 
world  has  long  been  most  prominent ;  and  there  is 
hardly  one  author  of  high  reputation,  either  now 
living  or  dead  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
who  has  not  enjoyed  his  intimacy  and  regard. 
With  the  majority  his  social  intercourse  w'as  most 
gratifying,  and  his  liberality  towards  their  public 
undertakings  such  as  merited  their  esteem  and  grati¬ 
tude.  It  is  too  early  a  day  to  dilate  upon  even  his 
good  qualities.  That  he  was  warm-hearted  and 
generous  w’ill  be  allowed  by  all  who  ever  knew 
him  ;  whilst  those  w'ho  had  the  pleasure  of  a  more 
genial  acquaintance  with  him,  will  long  remember 
his  lively  conversation,  and  the  ready  humor  which 
often  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  He  was,  indeed,  on 
such  occasions,  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and 
his  ready  wit  was  only  an  indication  of  the  acute¬ 
ness  and  judgment  which  he  carried  into  his  pro¬ 
fessional  concerns.  His  clear  mind  in  this  respect 
led  him  to  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment ; 
and  we  owe  to  it  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works 
in  our  language.  He  originally  began  business 
about  forty  years  ago  in  Fleet-street,  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  old  8t.  Dunstan’s  giant-guarded  clock,  and  then 
succeeded  Mr.  Miller  in  Albemarle-.street.  Among 
his  earliest  literary  connexions  were  D’Israeli  and 
W.  (iirtord  ;  and  in  later  years,  Scott,  Southey, 
Moore,  Byron,  Barrow,  Lockhart,  nearly  all  our  il¬ 
lustrious  travellers,  and  authors  in  every  branch  of 
publication.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  the  arts, 
which  he  largely  employed  ;  and,  in  short,  we  may 
sum  up  this  brief  notice  by  saying,  that  in  all  the 
relations  of  society,  few  men  will  make  a  greater 
blank,  or  be  more  truly  regretted,  than  John  Mur¬ 
ray.  Mr.  M.  has  left  a  widow,  we  are  sorry  to  hear, 
in  very  indifierent  health,  daughters,  and  a  son  and 
successor,  who,  wo  hope,  will  emulate  the  friendly 
and  liberal  traits  of  his  father’s  character. — Literary 
Gazette. 

Dr.  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy, 
died  at  Faris  on  Sunday,  2d  July,  aged  eighty- 
eight.  The  Commerce  sketches  his  life — 

“  Ur.  Hahnemann  was  born  in  1755,  at  Meissen,  of 
poor  parents;  and  owed  his  education  to  the  great 
aptitude  for  learning  he  gave  evidence  of  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  school  where  he  was  first  placed.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  doctor  in  physic  at  Heidelberg  in  17S1,  and 
discovered  in  17!H)  the  new  system  which  he  after¬ 
wards  designated  homceopathy.  He  continued  un¬ 
til  lb*20  his  experiments  and  researches  on  his  new 
system,  and  then  published  the  results  of  his  labors 
under  the  title  of  Mature  Malicale  Pure.  In  lcl2y 
he  puhlished  his  Theory  of  Chronic  Diseases^  and 
their  Remedies ;  of  which  he  gave  a  second  edition 
in  164(1.  'fo  those  works  must  be  added  his  Orga¬ 
non  de  V  .‘irt  de  Guerir^  which  ran  through  five 
editions.  He  also  published  nearly  200  Disserta¬ 
tions  on  Jitierent  medical  subjects;  and  he  did  all 
this  whilst  occupied  with  patients,  which  took  up 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  He  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  his  system,  after  half  a  century’s 
existence,  spread  over  every  part  of  the  globe  ;  and 
just  before  his  death  he  learned  that  homoeopathy 
was  about  to  have  a  chair  at  the  University  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  hospitals  in  all  the  Austrian  States,  at 
Berlin,  and  at  London.” — Spectator. 


[Sept. 

Mr.  Morrit. — We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Morrit,  of  Rokeby-park, 
Yorkshire,  who  died  on  the  12th  inst.,  after  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness,  in  the  72ud  year  of  his  age.  He  w’as 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  extensive  Greek  tra¬ 
vellers  of  the  present  generation,  and  after  two 
years  spent  in  the  interesting  countries  of  the  East, 
he  returned  with  a  mind  replete  with  classical  in¬ 
formation,  and  a  taste  for  every  liberal  art.  It  was 
during  his  residence  abroad  that  Bryant  promulga¬ 
ted  his  fanciful  theories  on  the  site  of  Troy.  On 
his  return,  with  Chevalier  and  others,  he  entered 
keenly  into  the  Trojan  controversy,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  supporters  of  Homer,  and 
able  vindicators  of  his  location  of  the  Troad.  His 
two  dissertations  are  familiar  to  ever  classical  scho¬ 
lar,  and  went  as  far  towards  the  settlement  of  that 
“  vexata  qiieestio"  as  any  of  the  productions  of  the 
period. —  Times. 
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An  expedition  to  the  Caucasus  is  about  to 
be  undertaken,  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  by  Prof.  Koch,  the  Asiatic  traveller,  and  Dr. 
Rose.  Their  instructions  are  to  commence  their 
researches  at  Trebisond,  to  trace  to  their  sources 
in  the  high  lands  of  Erzerum,  the  Western  Eu¬ 
phrates,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Tschorock.  From 
thence  they  are  to  proceed  to  the  second  high  lands 
of  Armenia,  and  so  on  to  the  ruins  of  Ani.  They 
are  also  to  visit  and  examine  the  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  connects  in  one  unbroken  line  the 
ranges  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Armenian  Taurus, 
They  are  directed  to  investigate  the  question,  as  to 
whether  there  ever  was  a  wall  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  Caucasus,  similar  to  the  great  wall  of 
China.  Prof.  Koch  will  then  proceed  to  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  Circassia,  and  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  :  he 
will  also  make  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  Elbrus,  and 
examine  the  numerous  monuments  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Karatschai  — Jlthenxum. 

Dogs, — Two  years  ago,  we  noticed  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  M.  Leonard,  in  which  that  gentleman  ex¬ 
hibited  two  dogs  under  a  degree  of  command  which 
implied  a  higher  development  of  faculties  than  had 
hitherto  been  witnessed.  M.  Leonard  is  here  again, 
having  in  the  interim,  he  informs  us,  tested  his 
theories  and  the  skill  of  his  methods,  by  applying 
them  to  the  education  (if  it  may  be  so  styled)  of 
horses  ;  and  he  is  now  anxious  to  go,  step  by  step, 
through  his  process  of  training,  in  the  presence  of 
those  whom  it  may  interest,  with  the  view  of  pro¬ 
mulgating  principles  which  he  believes  capable  of 
general  application.  We  must  add,  that  M.  Leon¬ 
ard  appears  anxious  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  who  exhibit  tricks  for  pecuniary  profit ;  his 
desire  apparently  being,  to  bring  what  lie  conceives 
an  important  discovery  before  some  of  the  scientific 
bodies,  for  philanthropic  purposes. — Ibid. 

“  A  statement  of  Experiments  showing  that  Car¬ 
bon  and  Nitrogen  are  compound  bodies,  and  are 
made  by  Plants  during  their  growth.”  By  R.  Rigg, 
Esq. — The  author,  finding  that  sprigs  of  succulent 
plants,  such  as  mint,  placed  in  a  bottle  containing 
perfectly  pure  water,  and  having  no  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  except  through  the  medium  of 
water,  or  mercury  and  water,  in  a  few  weeks  grow 
to  more  than  double  their  size,  with  a  proportionate 
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increase  of  weight  of  all  the  chemical  elements 
which  enter  into  their  composition,  is  thence  dis¬ 
posed  to  infer  that  all  plants  make  carbon  and 
nitrogen  ;  and  that  the  quantity  made  by  any  plant 
varies  with  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Electrotype. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
application  of  the  Electrotype  process  to  vegetation 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Elkington,  of  Regent- 
street.  Upon  the  surface  of  leaves  a  deposit  of 
copper  was  thrown  down,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect 
representation  in  metal  of  the  surface  of  the  foliage. 
Since  that  time  we  have  been  favored  by  Messrs. 
Elkington  with  a  sight  of  other  leaves  coated  with 
gold  and  silver  as  well  as  copper.  Among  these 
were  a  Pelargonium-leaf,  having  all  its  glandular 
hairs  preserved  with  admirable  precision  ;  an  ear 
of  VVlieat  j  a  leaf  of  Fennel ;  a  Fern,  with  its  fruc¬ 
tification  ;  a  shoot  of  the  Furze-bush,  and  an  insect, 
(a  Carabus)  with  every  part  of  it  encrusted  with 
the  inctalic  deposit.  In  our  opinion  this  opens  quite 
a  new  view  and  most  interesting  field  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Electrotype  process. — Gardeners' 
CJtronicle. 

The  power  of  Oil  to  allat  the  violence  of 
Waves. — The  existence  of  this  property  in  oil  has 
been  so  of\en  asserted,  that  a  commission  was  lately 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Pays  Bas  to 
make  experiments  on  the  subject : — “  The  Com¬ 
mission  assembled  at  Zandvoort,  on  the  shore  of 
the  North  Sea.  Some  of  them  proceeded  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  in  order  to  pour  the  oil 
upon  the  water,  and  observe  the  results ;  the  others 
remaining  on  land,  and  not  knowing  cither  at  what 
moment  or  how  many  times  the  oil  was  poured  out, 
were  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  waves,  which 
rolled  from  the  boat  towards  the  slipre ;  by  these 
means,  their  opinion,  exempt  from  all  influence, 
might  be  considered  as  so  much  the  more  impartial. 
The  wind  was  south-w'est,  and  of  moderate  force  ; 
the  quantity  of  oil  poured  out  at  four  different  times, 
namely,  at  43,  45,  50,  and  54  minutes  past  nine 
o’clock,  amounted  to  15  litres,  (upwards  of  3  impe¬ 
rial  gallons  ;)  the  tide  was  flowing,  and  would  nut 
reach  its  full  height  till  21  minutes  past  eleven 
o’clock.  The  Commissioners  who  remained  on  the 
shore  not  having  remarked  any  effect  which  could 
be  ascribed  to  the  effusion  of  the  oil,  and  the  same 
thing  being  the  case  with  those  engaged  in  pouring 
it,  we  might  already  consider  the  question,  if  oil 
poured  at  a  little  distance  from  our  piers  could  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  as  answered 
in  the  negative.  Nevertheless,  the  Commissioners 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  make  a  second 
trial  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  the  shore. 
Two  of  them  were  rowed  beyond  the  rocks,  and 
then  cast  anchor.  The  distance  was  calculated  by 
the  boatmen  at  300  yards  ;  the  sounding  line  indi¬ 
cated  a  depth  of  about  three  yards;  and  the  waves 
were  rolling  considerably.  More  than  the  half  of 
15  litres  of  oil  w’as  poured  out  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  (from  15  to  10  minutes  before  12  o’clock,) 
and  the  Commissioners  did  not  observe  the  slight¬ 
est  eflect  in  relation  to  the  object  of  their  mission. 
They  saw  the  oil  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  partly  united  in  spots  of  an  irregular  form, 
partly  extended  and  forming  a  pellicle,  and  partly 
mingling  with  the  foam  of  the  waves,  and  sharing 
in  their  oscillatory  movements.  When  returning 
to  the  shore,  at  the  moment  of  passing  the  rocks, 
the  Commissioners  caused  the  rest  of  the  oil  to  be 
poured  on  the  water,  and  they  can  testify  that  it 


had  no  eflect  in  diminishing  the  motion  of  the 
waves,  for  they  were  many  times  abundantly  sprin¬ 
kled  with  the  spray.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
those  who  remained  on  land  had  remarked  nothing 
at  all  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  eflusion  of 
the  oil.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
on  this  subject,  the  Commissioners  are  astonished 
at  the  negative  result  of  their  experiments,  and,  lim¬ 
iting  themselves  to  the  account  of  them,  they  add 
no  observations.  They  believe  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  authorized  to  assert,  ns  their  personal  opinion, 
that  the  idea  of  protecting  our  piers  by  means  of 
oil,  is  not  a  happy  one. — Athenaeum. 
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1. —  The  Rambles  of  the  Emperor  Ching  Tihy  in 
Keang-nan.  A  Chinese  Tale.  Translated  by 
Tkin  Shen,  Student  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col¬ 
lege,  Malacca.  With  a  Preface  by  James  Legge, 
D.  D.,  President  of  the  College.  Two  vols.  Lon¬ 
don,  1843.  Longman. 

This  Chinese  tale,  or  historical  novel,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  a  native  of  China,  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  Malacca,  the 
translation  being  revised  by  Dr.  Legge,  the  Princi¬ 
pal,  who  vouches  for  its  fidelity.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  predominance  of  eunuchs  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor,  a  circumstance  which  has  not  infrequently 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  and  placed 
the  monarch  in  jeopardy. 

Ching  Till,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  Hung  Che,  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  The 
young  prince,  being  “  of  an  open  and  free  disposi¬ 
tion,  self-conceited,  and  indolent,”  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  seductions  of  the  eunuch  Lew  Kin,  “an 
intriguing,  deceitful,  crafty  villain,  skilful  in  devis¬ 
ing  schemes  of  amusement  and  detecting  the  char¬ 
acters  of  men.”  With  the  co-operation  of  his  fel¬ 
low-eunuchs  and  creatures,  he  corrupts  the  young 
prince  by  “  the  exhibition  of  skilfully-trained  ani¬ 
mals,  mirth,  dancing,  music,  wine,  and  women.” 
The  nobles  remonstrate,  but  Lew  Kin  and  the  eu¬ 
nuchs  counteract  the  effect  of  the  expostulation  by 
their  artifices,  aided  by  the  emperor’s  love  of  plea¬ 
sure  ;  the  nobles  consequently  abandon  the  court, 
leaving  the  oflices  to  be  filled  with  Lew  Kin’s  par- 
tizans,  the  prince  being  “  absorbed  in  fun  and  feast¬ 
ing.”  F'amine  ravages  the  empire ;  rebellion  breaks 
out,  encouraged  by  mi.sgovernment,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  description  of 
military  operations  and  incidents.  The  emperor 
still  protects  the  eunuch,  who  contrives  to  secure 
the  help  of  a  supernatural  “dragon  horse,”  sent  by 
the  king  of  Ton  Kin,  as  a  present  At  length, 
however.  Lew  Kin  is  seized  by  the  exasperated 
nobles,  threatened  with  torture,  confesses  his  guilt, 
and,  being  banished  with  his  partizans,  turns  rob¬ 
ber.  The  empire  being  restored  to  tranquillity, 
Ching  Till  resolves  to  travel  to  Keang-nan  in  search 
of  “  loyal  officers  to  benefit  his  kingdom.”  In  the 
disguise  of  a  scholar,  and  under  the  name  of  H  wang 
Lun,  he  commences  his  “  rambles,”  the  adventures 
in  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  work.  In  the  course  of  them  he  is  placed  in 
peril,  being  beleaguered  by  a  rebel  army  sent  by 
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Lew  Kin,  who,  with  the  other  traitors,  is  at  length 
taken  and  put  to  death. 

Ching  Till  returns  to  his  capital  with  two  wives, 
whom  he  had  picked  up  in  his  rumbles;  one  of 
them  the  daughter  of  a  little  inkeeper,  who  “sold 
wine  before  the  furnace.” 

The  tale  will  familiarize  the  reader  with  Chinese 
habits  and  manners ;  in  other  respects  it  possesses 
but  little  merit. — .isiatic  Journal. 

2.  — Collectanea  Antiqua^  Xo.  1 .  Etchings  of  Ancient 
Remains^  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Customs,  and 
History  of  Past  Ages,  Charles  Roach  S;mith, 
F.  S.  A.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Xumismatic 
Society,  ^-c.,  8ro. — Eight  plates,  containing,  1,  '2. 
Roman  glass  vessels  in  the  museum  at  Roulogne 
sur  Mer;  3,  4.  Bronze  fibulie,  &.c.,  and  pottery, 
found  at  Elaples,  Pus  de  Calais. 

Four  of  the  pots  are  inscribed,  one  with  ave. 
Hail!  another  with  rise,  Drink!  the  third  with  I 
i.MPLE,  Fill !  and  the  f«)urth  apparently  with  vivas. 
Your  good  lieullh  !  Plates  5  and  6  are  British  and 
Roman  coins  found  in  Kent;  7, Gold  British  or  Gaulic 
coins  found  at  Bognorand  Alfriston  in  Sussex  ;  and 
8,  a  Gallo-Roman  votive  altar,  now  the  baptismal 
font  in  the  church  of  llalinghcn.  Pas  de  Calais. 
The  inscription  on  this  extraordinary  relic  is, 

EllJEO  lOVI 

vievs 

DOLVCENS 

CVVITALIS 

prisc. 

which  h.as  been  variously  interpreted  by  different 
French  antiquaries.  The  word  eideo  is  apjiarently 
the  name  of  a  local  deity  associated  with  Jupiter, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  three  altars  have  been 
found  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Dolichenus,  which  name 
has  some  apparent  connection  with  the  word 
DOLVCENS.  As,  however,  we  are  unable  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  matter,  we  will  refer  the  curious  antiquary 
to  Mr.  Smith’s  own  description,  in  which  he  has 
discussed  at  length  this  subject,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  other  plates.  The  having  been  at  the  pains  to 
make  these  etchings  with  his  own  hands,  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  usual  zeal  and  perseverance,  and 
the  antiquarian  world  may  well  wish  that  they  pos- 
■essed  more  members  equally  active  with  Mr.  Roach 
Smith. —  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

3.  — Steam  Voyages  on  the  Seine,  the  Moselle,  and  the 
Rhine.  By  Michael  Quin,  Author  of  A  Steam 
Voyage  doirn  the  Danube." 

It  should  seem  that  steam  is  ultimately  destined 
to  be  as  much  an  agent  of  pleasure  as  of  business — 
as  extensively  employed  in  the  service  of  the  dulct 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  in  that  of  the  utile  ;  or,  what 
i.s  still  better,  it  will  do  the  work  of  both  at  the  same 
time,  as,  in  fact,  it  docs  in  the  plejisant  and  useful 
volumes  before  us,  which,  by  its  aid,  open  to  the 
traveller  entirely  new  and  heretofore  unknown 
roads  into  the  heart  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  scenery 
and  attractive  in  social  novelty,  in  the  districts 
through  which  the  Seine  and  the  Moselle,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  have  hitherto  home  few  or 
none  but  those  who  are  as  little  qualified  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  one  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  other. 

The  portion  of  this  work  which  claims,  and  will 
attract  by  far  the  most  attention,  is  that  devoted  to 
the  Moselle — a  river  inferior  to  scarcely  any  one  in 
Europe,  for  the  charms  of  its  scenery  and  the  char¬ 
acteristic  nature  of  its  social  attractions  ;  and  yet 
liie  inconveniences  and  delays  that  have  heretofore 
attended  its  navigation  have  kept  it  a  sealed  book 
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from  all  but  those  select  few  who  were  content  to 
pay  the  price  of  pacing  its  shores  on  loot.  Steam, 
however,  has  now  made  it  one  of  the  high-roads  of 
the  Continent,  and  Mr.  Quin,  (as  in  the  previous 
case  of  the  Danube,)  has  been  the  first  Englishman 
to  explore  its  beauties  and  attractions,  and  report 
on  them  to  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  who  only 
require  a  guide  and  avant  courier  of  this  kind  to 
induce  them  to  Hock  in  shoals  to  the  indicated 
spot. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  such,  of  whatever  grade  or 
temper,  we  shall  simply  describe  Mr.  Quin's  book, 
and  leave  them  to  choose  between  the  threefold 
course  it  opens  to  them. 

Its  first  portion  comprises  a  Steam  Voyage  up  the 
Seine,  in  which  every  point  and  feature  worthy  of 
note  is  fairly  and  pleasantly  placed  before  us,  and 
all  the  appliances  and  means  needful  to  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  made  ready  to  our  hands.  The  second,  and 
(as  we  have  hinted,)  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  division  of  the  work,  is  a  Steam  Voyage 
down  the  Moselle,  from  Treves  to  Coblentz ;  at 
which  latter  point  the  Moselle  falls  into  the  Rhine, 
as  most  of  our  readers  doubtless  know,  though  that 
is  in  all  probability  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of 
every  one  of  them  touching  this  beautiful  and  even 
famous  river — already  as  famous  for  its  delicious 
wines  as  it  will  henceforth  be  for  its  delightful 
scenery. 

A  third  very  useful  and  pleasant  feature  of  this 
book  is,  its  “  Railroad  Visits”  to  the  principal  cities 
of  Belgium  ;  a  country  too  little  known  to  English 
travellers,  whether  on  the  score  of  its  singular  an¬ 
tiquarian  attractions,  or  its  valuable  and  little- 
observed  social  features. 

The  remainder  of  the  tw'o  volumes  comprises 
brief  touch-and-go  details  of  those  portions  of  the 
Rhine,  and  its  adjacent  Spas  and  Watering-places, 
to  which  the  course  of  Mr.  Quin’s  route  led  him. 
The  whole  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  and  etli- 
cient  hand-books  that  can  anywhere  be  pointed  to, 
even  in  this  age  of  intelligent  guides  and  of  pub¬ 
lishing  travellers. —  United  Service  Mag. 
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The  Socialism  and  Communism  of  the  present  day. 

A  contribution  to  contemporary  history,  by  L. 

Stein,  L.  L.  D.  Leipzig. 

The  recent  aims  which  have  been  manifested  in 
the  department  of  political  economy,  out  of  the 
proper  school,  must  be  regarded  as  reactionary 
and  revolutionary.  The  latest,  proceeding  from  a 
basis  of  society  altogether  opposed  to  the  existing 
one,  and  attempting  to  mould  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  in  accordance  with  their  new  prin¬ 
ciples  of  national  economy,  are  those,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  subject  of  this  interesting  work.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  the  author  had  confined 
himself  to  the  pure  basis  of  political  science,  and 
divested  himself  of  the  philosophy  of  his  own 
school.  This,  however,  only  shows  itself  occa¬ 
sionally  :  and  on  the  whole,  the  judgment  of  the 
author  is  correct.  He  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
very  exact  and  special  investigation  and  representa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  facts  appertaining  to  the  subject,  thus 
qualifying  himself  to  di.scuss  so  much,  of  w  hich  we 
in  Germany  at  present  have  scarcely  a  distant 
knowledge.  On  the  St.  Simonians,  Fourier,  and 
his  disciples,  Pierre  Leroux,  Proudhou,  Louis 
Blanc,  Babeuf,  and  the  difl’erent  phases  of  commun¬ 
ism  we  have  the  most  complete  account  which  has 
appeared  in  the  German  language. —  Gersdorf's  Re~ 
pertoriuin. 
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